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SAN    DOMINGO.  1} 

varnished.  The  cotton  tree  is  the  largest  of  all  the  vegetable 
productions,  and  is  formed  into  the  lightest  and  most  capa- 
cious canoes.  Every  variety  of  the  palm  tree  is  found  in 
the  woods,  of  which  they  form  a  principal  ornament.  The 
palmetto  or  mountain  cabbage,  is  an  erect  and  noble  tree, 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet  with  esculent 
leaves  at  the  top.  In  the  congenial  soil  of  this  fertile  island 
the  sugar  cane,  cotton  and  coffee  plant  grow  in  the  greatest 
luxuriance.  There  is  also  the  calabash,  the  fruit  of  which 
ser\'es  as  a  substitute  for  earthenware;  the  plantain,  the 
staff  of  life  of  the  West  Indies ;  vanilla,  which  is  found 
indigenous  in  the  unfrequented  woods  ;  qussia  or  simarouba, 
which  is  a  tall  and  stately  plant  waving  gracefully  in  the 
wind  ;  sarsaparilla,  arrow-root,  ginger  and  rice  plants  grows 
naturally,  even  in  the  stony  soil,  and  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks.  The  fruit  and  nutritive  roots  of  San  Domingo  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  other  West  India  Island,  but  they 
are  more  abundant  and  extremely  fine.  Of  those  may  be 
enumerated  the  choux-caraib  or  Indian  kail  with  a  variety 
of  other  vegetables  that  come  under  the  same  denomination, 
the  avocato  or  vegetable  marrow,  the  mellon,  sapidilto 
guava,  pine  apple,  orange,  bread  and  Jack  fruit,  mango, 
plum-rose,  rose  apple,  mammie  apple,  almond,  custard 
apple,  nuts  and  plums  of  many  different  species.  Flowers, 
in  endless  variety  and  splendor  adorn  the  wild  scenery  of 
the  woods,  and  exhale  their  fragrance  on  the  deiert  air. 
Homed  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  mules,  dogs  and 
asses  roam  at  large  on  the  plains  and  in  the  forests.  In 
the  wild  and  extensive  pastures  of  the  interior,  wild  fowl 
are    abundant,   consisting  of    various   species   of    ducks. 


^>iinL'ral  waters  exist  iii  ^cxeial  pa 
ea.stern   ])art   ct    the    inland    aie   th' 
Palatal  :  and  in  the  west,  tlie  Cha 
Saline  of  Jean  Rabel,  and  the  AL 
Dalmarie.     The  mineral  productic 
and  include  gold,  platina,  silver,  c< 
tin,  sulphur,  manganese,  antimony 
jasper,  marble,  opal,  lazulite  and 
standing   these    minerals  abound    i 
mines  are  little  worked. 

San  Domingo  has  a  hot,  moist  cli 
mitigated  by  the  regularity  of  the  m 
contiguity  of  the  mountains.     In  the 
ter  rises  to  96  deg.  continues  to  99  d 
tainous  tracts  it  seldom  rises  above  7 
elevated  parts  a  fire  is   frequently 
situations  meat  may  be  kept  for  sev( 
morning  hoar  frost  is  frequent.     The 
cal  countries,  are  divided  into  the  we 
are  periodical  and  are  heaviest  in  ^ 
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the  rivers,  which  at  other  times  scarcely  supply  water  for  a 
continued  stream,  overflow  their  banks.  Hurricanes  are  not 
frequent,  but  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island  violent  gales 
of  wind,  generally  preceded  by  a  closeness  and  sultriness 
in  the  atmosphere,  frequently  occur.  These,  however,  are 
not  attended  with  such  fatal  effects  as  the  hurricanes  in  the 
Windward  Islands.  On  the  southeast  coast  of  the  island 
is  the  great  Bay  of  Samana,  which  in  point  of  size  and 
situation  is  the  most  important  on  the  island,  and  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world.  From  Cape  Raffael  which  forms 
the  southern  point  of  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Samana,  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  or  peninsula  of  Samana, 
the  distance  is  eighteen  miles,  which  is  closed  in  by  a  bul- 
wark of  rocks  and  sand,  the  entrance  only  being  left  clear, 
with  a  safe  and  deep  channel  between  the  shore  of  Samana 
and  several  islands.  This  bay  is  about  sixty  miles  long, 
and  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  fertile  country  suited 
to  all  the  purposes  of  trade.  Within  the  compass  of  this 
bay,  whole  fleets  might  ride  at  anchor  in  perfect  security. 


■/.■■•  •  ■>• 
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1 6  HISTORICAL    SURVEY   OF 


CHAPTER  II. 

**  When  first  Columbus  dared  the  Western  main, 
Spanned  the  broad  gulf,  and  gave  a  world  to  Spain ; 

How  thrilled  his  soul  with  tumults  of  delight. 
When  through  the  silence  of  the  sleepless  night 
Burst  shouts  of  triumph/' 

This  magnificent  island  was  discovered  by  Christopher 
Columbus  on  the  6th  of  December  1492,  he  landed  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  island  which  he  gave  the  name  of  His- 
panola   or   Little   Spain.     He   found    it,    at   this   period, 
divided  into  five  kingdoms,  governed  by  Caques,  living  in  a 
state  of  mutual  amity  and  intercourse.     The  natives  ap- 
peared to  be  of  a  Carribcan  race ;  they  were  simple  in  their 
manners,  and  chiefly  supported  themselves  by  the  chase. 
Columbus  established  a  settlement,  which  became  a  Span- 
ish colony.     These  colonists  founded  San  Nicholist,  but 
their  excesses  roused  the  resentment  of   the   surrounding 
natives  who  rose  upon  them  and  destroyed  their  establish- 
ments.    The  Spaniards  thereupon  betook  themselves  to  the 
south  coast,  where  they  founded  the  town  of  San  Domingo, 
which  afterward  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  island.     They 
introduced    and  cultivated  coffee,  sugar  and  cotton,  with 
which  they  supplied  the  markets  of  Europe.     To  do  this 
successfully  they  entered  into  the  wicked  scheme  of  reducing 
the  natives  to  a  condition  of  slavery.     This  outrage  having 
failed  they  began  the  diabolical  work  of  stealing  and  trading 
off  natives  of  Africa  to  the  planters  of  San  Domingo,  at 
the  rate  of  20,000  a  year.     The  slave  trade  was  then  the 
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prevailing  sentiment  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  nations 
of  the  time.  All  Europe  were  engaged  in  it  as  a  state 
policy.  L'nder  this  sentiment  the  Europeans  who  settled 
in  San  Domingo  thought  it  a  duty  to  make  slavery  the 
structure  and  spirit  of  the  social  establishment;  the 
qualms  of  conscience,  were  quieted  by  the  notion  that  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  Negro  were  physically, 
socially  and  religiously  improved  by  a  transfer  from  bar- 
baric Africa  to  civilized  America.  Whilst  the  supposed 
peculiar  adaptation  of  the  Negro's  constitution  to  the  climate 
of  the  New  World  and  the  inadaptability  of  the  European's 
constitution  to  the  same  climate,  were  urged  and  accepted 
as  potent  reasons  why  the  trade  should  be  encouraged.* 
As  Spain  extended  her  conquests  into  the  interior  of  the 
continent  the  prosperity  of  the  Island  of  San  Domingo  de- 
clined. At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  the  island  had 
become  a  mere  desert ;  at  the  same  time  the  West  India  seas 
were  infested  with  French,  English  and  Dutch  buccaneersf 

■To  Spain  belongs  the  honor  of  the  distovery  of  the  great 
American  Continent,  and  the  tiret  revelation  of  its  vast  natural 
capabilities  and  ImmenEC  native  wealth  to  admiring  Europe.  To 
the  same  nation  is  due  the  unenviable  distinction  of  having  intro- 
duced therein  the  inhuman  institution  of  Negro  Filavery;  but  at  the 
door  of  Great  Britain  ties  the  Bin  of  its  perpetuation;  for  notwith- 
standing the  protestalion  of  the  early  English  settlere,  the  trade, 
owing  to  its  lucrative  nature,  was  takien  under  the  patronage  of 
Royalty  and  commerce  and  forced  upon  the  unwilling  colonists. 

tBoucaniers— corrupted  into  buccaneers,  ihej  received  Iheir 
peculiar  name  frotn  the  rude  manner  of  cooking  their  meat,  a 
mode  adopted  from  the  Caribe  In  those  islands,  who  In  this  manner 
disposed  of  the  bodies  of  their  enemies.  This  mode  was  simply  to 
make  a  frame  of  green  boughs  known  as  a  "  boucan,"  upon 
which  the  meat  was  laid,  and  under  (hi*  a  slow  fire  was  kepi, 
which  partly  emoked  and  partly  cooked  the  meat. 
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divided  into  two  [);irt^.T      As  all  E 
sclieiiK's    to   i^ain    a    footlv/ld    into 
acquire  its  treasures,  Louis  XI\'  h 
prospect  of  extending  his  kingdon 
edged  them   as  his  subjects  and   \ 
protection.     Many   distinguished 
over  and  settled  as  planters,  and  c( 
ij  maintained  between  the  colony  ant 

\'l  The  comforts  of  the  old  world  were 

If  world.     New  projects  had  been  car 

:  j  had   been  arrested    in  their  course  ;   I 

{ !,  the  forests  cleared  ;   the  soil  enriched 

!»il  new  roads  opened    over  the  asperity 

1 1'  pathways  over  chasms  ;  bridges  over 


♦The  allied  powers  of  Europe  in  1697  sig 
by  which  Spain  retained  all  the  conque 
France,  and  the  right  of  France  to  occup 
territory  the  western  part  of  the  Island  of  S 

fHayti  and  Hispanola,  the  former  com] 
division,  and  the  latter  what  belonged  to  th 
island  still  retained  the  name  of  San  Domi 
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tides  had  been  studied  ;  safe  sailing  and  convenient  harbor- 
nge  secured  to  ships ;  beautiful  villages  dotted  the  borders 
of  the  sea,  and  magnificent  mansions  embellished  the 
interior.  In  i6S9the  populationof  the  colony  had  nached 
665,000;  in  the  same  year  it  exported  68,000,000  pounds 
of  coffee  and  163,000,000  pounds  of  sugar.  The  Spanish 
colony  declined  while  the  French  colony  flourished,  until 
in  1776  it  reached  its  greatest  prosperity. 


HISTORICAL    SURVKV    OF 


CHAPTER  III. 


In  the  year  17S9  the  French  revolution  began.  The 
kingdom  of  France  was  in  a  most  exhausted  state,  and 
burdened  with  a  debt  that  amounted  to  nine  millions  of 
dollars.  Louis  XV,  the  successor  of  Louis  XIV,  by  all 
kinds  of  prodigality;  by  foolish  enterprises,  and  by  repos- 
ing his  confidence  in  men  who  shamefully  abused  their 
trust,  increased  this  enormous  debt,  and  loaded  the  suffer- 
ing people  with  additional  taxes.  The  history  of  his  reign 
exhibits  a  succession  of  wars,  intrigues  and  tyrannical 
oppressions,  which  exhausted  the  kingdom.  The  example 
of  dissolution  and  profligacy  which  was  exhibited  by 
the  King  and  his  court,  had  a  most  pernicious  effect 
upon  the  public  morals.  These  causes  conspired  to  pro- 
duce the  terrible  convulsions  of  the  revolution  which  soon 
followed.  In  this  state  of  affairs  Louis  XVI  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  A  spirit  of  insubordination  now  began  to 
appear  in  the  people  ;  a  dreadful  famine  began  to  oppress 
the  kingdom  and  increased  the  general  alarm  and  excite- 
ment. Artful  and  ambitious  men  fanned  the  flame  ol 
sedition,  and  stirred  up  the  people  to  tumults.  The  popu- 
lace of  Paris  rushed  to  arms  on  the  slightest  pretext,  and 
the  authority  of  government  was  utterly  disregarded.  The 
finances  became  embarrassed,  and  the  Kingsummoued  the 
States  General,  a  popular  assembly  of    the  kingdom,   to 
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meet  at  Versailles.  This  body  assumed  the  name  of  the 
National  Assembly  and  undertook  to  prepare  schemes  of 
political  reform.  San  Domingo  responded  to  the  political 
agitation  of  the  mother  country.  When  the  news  reached 
the  colony  that  the  King  of  France  had  summoned  the 
States  General,  all  the  French  portion  of  the  island  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  general  excitement.  The  colonists 
held  meetings,  passed  resolutions,  and  elected  deputies  to 
the  States  General,  as  representatives.  The  echoes  of  the 
French  watch  word  *' Liberty  and  Equality"  were 
sounded  on  the  island.  The  friends  of  liberty  and  equal- 
ity became  more  potent.  The  black  population  of  San 
Domingo  numbered  between  500,000  and  600,000,  consti- 
tuting an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  colony,  while  the 
white  population  reached  only  40,000.  Besides  the  blacks 
and  whites,  a  third  class  existed,  called  the  ''people  of 
color,"  the  fruit  of  an  intermixture  of  the  white  with  the 
black  race,  including  persons  of  every  variety  of  hue,  from 
the  perfect  sable  to  the  most  delicate  tinge,  slightly  mark- 
ing their  ancestry  in  the  black  and  white.  This  class 
numbered  30,000,  they,  being  the  children  of  white  fathers, 
were  free.  Many  of  them  were  sent  over  to  France  to  be 
educated  as  gentlemen.  A  large  number  of  them  came 
into  possession  of  great  wealth,  and  held  many  slaves,  at 
the  same  time  they  were  an  exclusive  class,  excluded  from 
all  political  privileges,  and  were  not  eligible  to  positions 
of  authority  or  trust.  They  could  not  attend  school  with 
their  white  brothers,  or  sit  at  a  white  man's  table,  or  wor- 
ship his  God  in  the  same  part  of  the  church ;  nor  could 
they  be  buried  in  the  same  churchyard  with  the  white  peo- 
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pie-  neither  were  th«y  permitted  to  be  priests,  doctors  or 
lawyers.  •  They  were  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
being  consigned  to  a  degrading  condition.  By  reason  of 
their  education  and  wealth,  and  being  tax-payers,  they 
claimed  the  right  of  sending  representatives  to  France  to 
guard  and  protect  their  interests.  As  already  stotcd, 
the  great  revolution  in  France  was  heartily  responded  to 
by  the  whites  of  San  Domingo,  their  deputies  were  in- 
structed to  proclaim  to  the  National  Assembly  at  Paris, 
the  adhesion  of  the  colony  to  the  principles  of  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity  then  in  vogue  in  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  application  of  these  principles  it  was  intended 
should  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  whites  :  the  mulattoes 
however,  demanded  their  extension  to  the  free  people  of 
color,  that  is,  to  themselves ;  their  demand  was  rejected 
with  contempt  and  indignation.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
white  deputies  started  for  France,  the  mulattoes  also  sent 
represenlutives  to  Paris,  and  with  them  a  million  o£  doUais 
toward  the  payment  of  the  French  debt.  They  instructed 
their  deputies  to  plead  that  their  social  disfranchisement  be 
removed,  they  asked  for  redress  of  grievances  onlv  for 
themselves,  that  they  should  be  made  the.  equals  of  white 
men,  declaring  that  they  had  no  wish  to  change  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blacks  who  wei^  slaves,  being  themselves 
slaveholders.     The  petition  produced  an  animated  discus- 

•Thej'  however  differed  from  a  simllBr  class  in  chet'niled  Stales, 
the  slave  laws  of  which  provided  that  the  child  should  follow  the 
condition  of  ttie  slave  mother:  therefore  every  child  born  of  a  slave 
mother  was  a  slave,  however  fair  the  eomplesion.  The  "people  of 
color'"  in  San  Domingo,  though  thev  could  not  inheril  the  names 
or  the  propertv  of  their  fathers,  thcv  followed  thcirfather'n  condi- 
tion-M.v  u-e;,-fr^. 
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sion  in  the  National  Assembly,  one  of  the  members  of 
which  rose  and  said:  **I  am  one  of  the  largest  proprietors 
in  that  island,  but  would  lose  all  I  possess  there  rather 
than  disown  principles  which  justice  and  humanity  have 
consecrated.  I  am  not  only  in  favor  of  admitting  men  of 
color  into  the  Colonial  assemblies,  but  I  also  go  in  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Negro  slaves."  The  president  of  the 
Assembly  replied :  * '  No  portion  of  the  French  nation 
shall  in  vain  claim  its  rights  from  the  representatives  of 
the  French  people."  In  the  meanwhile  the  French  gov- 
ernment, apprehensive  that  disorder  of  a  very  alarming 
nature  might  arise  in  the  colonies  from  the  proceedings  in 
France,  had  issued  orders  to  the  Governor-General  of  San 
Domingo  to  convoke  the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  legislative  assembly  for  interior  regulations. 
These  orders,  however,  being  unaccountably  delayed,  the 
people  had  anticipated  the  measure !  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Northern  District  had  already  constituted  a  provincial 
assembly  which  met  at  Cape  Francois,  and  their  example 
was  followed  in  the  Western  and  Southern  provinces.  The 
Western  Assembly  met  at  Port-au-Prince ;  the  Southern 
at  Aux  Cayes.  A  recital  of  the  conduct  of  these  provin- 
cial assemblies  would  lead  too  much  into  detail.  They 
differed  greatly  on  important  questions,  but  all  of  them 
concurred  in  opinion  concerning  the  liberty  and  equality  of 
the  people  of  color.  During  tljis  period  of  anxiety  and 
alarm  the  mulattoes  were  not  inactive.  Instructed  by 
their  brethrert  in  Paris  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
rights,  and  apprised  of  the  favorable  disposition  of  the 
French  nation  toward  them,  they  became  determined  to 
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claim,  without  delay,  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  whites.  Accordingly,  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  the  colonial  assemblies  then  in  session.  The 
assemblies,  however,  was  inflamed  aj^ainst  the  people  of 
color.  A  mulatto  named  Lacombe  was  hanged  for  pre- 
senting a  petition  asking  for  his  class  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship. Against  such  of  the  whites  as  had  taken  any  part 
in  favor  of  the  people  of  color,  the  rage  of  the  populace 
knew  no  limits.  Mons.  Dubois,  deputy  procureur  gC7i- 
eraL  had  not  only  declared  himself  an  advocate  for  the 
mulattocs,  but  sought  occasion  to  declaim  publicly  against 
the  slavery  of  the  Negroes.  The  Northern  Assembly  ar- 
rested his  person,  and  very  probably  intended  to  proceed 
to  greater  extremities,  but  the  governor  interposed  in  his 
behalf,  obtained  his  feleasc  and  sent  him  from  the  coun- 
try. M.  FeiTand  de  Beaudiere,  a  white  magistrate,  was 
not  so  fortunate.  He  drew  up  in  the  name  and  behalf  of 
the  mulattoes,  a  petition  begging  to  be  released  from  the 
hardships  under  which  they  had  so  long  suffered.  The 
assembly  seized  the  author  and  committed  him  to  prison  ; 
but  the  mob  took  him  from  thence  and  cut  off  his  head. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

**  The  chains  are  broken,  Africa  be  tree  I 
Oh!  ye  winds  ond  waves, 
Waft  the  glad  tidings  to  the  land  of  slaves.** 

The  King's  order  for  convoking  a  general  colonial  assem- 
bly was  received  in  San  Domingo  early  in  the  month  of 
January,  1790.  It  appointed  the  town  of  Leogane,  in  the 
western  province,  for  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  38th 
of  March  was  fixed  for  the  time  of  its  meeting;  instruc- 
tions accompanied  the  order  concerning  the  mode  of 
electing  the  members.  These  instructions  were  disap- 
proved by  the  provincial  assemblies,  and  another  plan  was 
adopted.  They  resolved  to  hold  the  general  assembly  at 
the  town  of  St.  Marc,  instead  of  Leogane,  and  the  21st  of 
April  as  the  time  of  its  meeting.  In  the  meanwhile 
intelligence  was  received  in  France  of  the  temper  of  San 
Domingo  toward  the  mother  country.  The  colonists  were 
represented  as  manifesting  a  disposition  either  to  rcnoimce 
their  dependency  or  to  throw  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  foreign  power.  There  prevailed  at  this  time 
throughout  the  cities  of  France  a  very  strong  and  marked 
prejudice  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  sugar  islands  on 
account  of  the  slavery  of  their  Negroes.  Not  only  equality 
for  the  "  people  of  color,"  but  the  feeling  against  the 
iniquity  of  Neg^o  slavery  became  rampant.  It  became  the 
favorite  topic  of  both  speakers  and  writers  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Declarations  in  support  of  personal  freedom,  and 
invectives  against  despotism  of  all  kinds  was  severely  de- 
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the  revolutionist  orator.  With  these  young  people  the 
society  of  Amis  des  A^ots  formed  an  intimate  connection, 
pointed  out  to  them  the  wretchedness  of  their  condition,  and 
filled  the  nation  with  remonstrances  and  appeals  in  their 
behalf.  Orators  of  the  society  made  it  a  point  to  have  by 
their  side  when  speaking,  one  of  these  preposessing  young 
men,  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  passage  of  liberty  the 
speaker  would  turn  and  indicate  with  his  finger,  to  his 
colored  friend,  or  when  yielding  to  French  impulses  he 
would  embrace  him  with  sobs.  With  such  a  scene  before 
them  the  audience  would  be  moved  to  tears  and  long  and 
loud  cheering.  The  personal  appearance,  too,  of  these 
young  men  excited  pity,  and,  co-operating  with  the  temper 
of  the  times  and  the  credulity  of  the  French  nation,  raised 
such  an  indignant  spirit  in  all  ranks  of  people  against  the 
white  colonists,  as  threatened  their  total  annihilation  and 
ruin.  In  this  disposition  of  the  people  of  France  toward 
the  inhabitants  of  San  Domingo  the  National  Assembly 
voted  a  Declaration  of  Rights. 

Among  the  many  things  in  the  declaration  was  the 
position  that  all  men  are  born  and  continue  free  and 
equal ^  as  to  their  rights.  According  to  which ^  there 
ought  to  be  no  distinction  in  society^  nor  if  the  possession 
of  property  is  a  rights  can  any  man  have  a  right  to  pos- 
sess or  acquire  anything  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 


^  ^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

**  Oh,  great  design, 
Ve  sons  of  mercy,  Oh,  complete  your  work ; 
Wrench  from  oppression's  hand  the  iron  rod, 
And  bid  the  cruel  feel  the  wounds  they  give. 
Man  knows  no  master  save  creating  Heaven, 
Or  those  whom  choice  and  common  good  ordains/* 

The  planters  of  San  Dominp^o  hecanie  alarmed  by  what 
was  going  on  in  Paris,  accordingly  a  general  fcrmenl  pre- 
vailed from  one  end  of  the  colony  to  the  other.  All  that 
passed  in  the  mother  country  concerning  the  colonists ;  the 
prejudices  of  the  metropolis  towards  tliem  ;  the  efforts  of 
the  society  of  Amis  dcs  iVois  to  emancipate  the  Negro ; 
and  when  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  asserting  all  men  t«) 
be  free  and  equal,  arrived  on  the  island,  they  looked  upon 
their  ruin  as  a  settled  fact.  They  had  no  objection  to 
freedom  in  the  abstract;  freedom  which  only  applied  to 
themselves ;  but  considered  it  a  violation  to  all  decency  to 
speak  of  black  men — mere  property — having  rights.  The 
provincial  assembly  entered  into  the  consideration  of  these 
alarming  things  with  a  seriousness  and  solemnity  suited 
to  its   importance,   and  after  full  discussion  a  very  large 

majority  voted : 

••That  it  never  was  the  intention  of  the  Assembly  to  comprehend 
the  interior  government  of  the  colonies  in  the  Constitution  which 
they  had  framed  for  the  mother  country:  that  the  mother  country 
could  not  subject  them^o  laws  which  were  incompatible  with  their 
local  establishments;  they  therefore  authorize  the  inhabitants 
of  each  colony  to  signify  to  the  National  Assembly  their  sentiments 
and  wishes  concerning  that  plan  of  interior  legislation  and  com- 
mercial arrangement  which  would  be  more  condusive  to  their 
prosperity.** 
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To  this  decree  was  annexed  a  declaration ; 

"That  the  Nations!  Aswrnbly  dare  not  cause  any  i 
to  be  madci  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  system  of  coi 
which  the  colonies  were  already  concerned." 

Nothing  could  equal  the  clamour  which  this  decree  oc- 
casioned among  the  people  of  color  resident  in  the  mother 
country,  and  the  philantropic  society  of  Amis  des  JVois. 
The  decloration  concerning  commerce  was  interpreted 
into  a  sanction  for  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
it  was  contended  that  the  colonists  were  no  longer  subjects 
to  the  French  empire,  but  members  of  an  independent 
state.  The  while  planters  of  the  island,  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  slavery,  inaugurated  inhuman 
persecutions  against  the  people  of  color,  who  they  claim 
were  endeavoring  to  enfranchise  the  slaves ;  greater  duty 
was  required  of  them  in  the  militia,  and  they  were  burd- 
ened with  a  heavier  taxation.  M.  Peynier,  the  governor 
general,  proclaimed  himself  the  patron  and  protector  of 
the  mulattoes,  and  championed  their  cause  with  such  suc- 
cess as  to  gain  over  the  whole  body.  Discord  and  dissen- 
tion  everywhere  prevailed  and  a  civil  war  seemed  apparent. 
Seeing  the  disposition  of  the  provincial  assembly  to  over- 
ride the  declaration  of  rights  the  National  Assembly  of 
Paris  had  issued,  and  their  determination  to  perpetuate 
slavery,  M.  Peynier  issued  a  proclamation  to  dissolve  the 
general  assembly.  He  charged  the  members  with  enter 
taining  projects  of  independency;  that  they  were  traitors 
to  their  country,  and  enemies  to  the  nation  and  the  King; 
declaring  that  it  was  his  intention  to  employ  all  the  force 
he  could  collect  to  defeat  their  projects  and  bring  them  to 
condign  punishment;  and  he  called  on  all  officers,   civi 
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and  military,  for  their  co-operation  and  support.  The 
Northern  provincial  assembly,  who  hail  disHgrecd  with  thti 
proceedings  of  the  Western  provincial  assembly,  rallied  to 
the  support  of  the  Governor  by  sending'  to  hia  assistance  a 
detachment  from  the  regular  troops  in  that  quarter,  which 
was  joined  hy  a  body  of  two  hundred  people  of  color,  A 
much  greater  force  was  collected  at  the  st.nie  time  in  the 
Westein  province,  and  the  preparations  on  both  sides 
threatened  an  obstinate  and  bloody  conflict;  when  by  one 
of  those  wonderful  eccentricities  in  the  human  mind  which 
are  seldom  displayed  except  in  times  of  public  commo- 
tion, a  stop  was  put  to  the  immediate  shedding  of  blcwd 
by  tlie  sudden  and  unexpected  determination  of  the  Assem- 
bly to  undertake  a  voyage  to  France  and  justify  their  con- 
duet  to  the  King  and  the  National  Assembly  in  person. 
They  arrived  at  Brest  in  the  month  of  September,  1790, 
and  were  mortified  to  discover  that  deputies  from  the  Pro- 
vincial Assembly  of  the  North  had  preceded  them  and 
given  a  true  statement  of  affairs  on  thf  Ishuid.  They 
were  allowed  a  single  audience  oniv,  and  thfji  indignantlv 
dismissed  from  the  bar.  Their  general  conduct  toward 
the  mother  country  was  censured  in  terms  of  great  asper- 
ity. A  report  was  adopted  by  the  National  Assembly 
which  concluded  by  recommending,  '■  that  all  the  pretended 
decrees  and  acts  of  the  said  Colonial  Assembly  should  be 
reversed  and  pronounced  utterly  null  and  void  and  of  no 
effect :  that  the  said  Assembly  should  be  declared  dissolved, 
and  its  members  rendered  ineligible  and  incapable  of  being 
delegated  in  future  to  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  San  Do- 
mingo."    A    moraentarj-   calm  followed  this  event.     The 
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parties  in  arms  appeared  mutually  disposed  to  obey  the 
decision  of  the  King,  and  M.  Peynier  resumed  the  reins  of 
government.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  first  attempt  to 
establish  freedom  on  the  Island  of  San  Domingo.* 

*The  revolution  of  San  Domingo  is  divided  into  three  distinct 
epochs — the  first,  the  revolution  of  the  whites;  the  second,  that  of 
the  mulattoes;  and  the  third,  the  revolution  of  the  blacks. 


1 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

-  For  what  avail 
The  plougl)  and  buII, 
Or  limd  or  life, 
1(  Freedom  fail?" 


i 


Anion;,'  the  people  of  color  residing  tcnipoiaril^  in  Paris 
w:is  ;i  young  man  under  thirty  years  of  nge,  niiined  Vin- 
cent Oge.  He  had  been  introduced  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Ami*  ties  JVois  under  the  patronage  of  Gregorie.  Lafay- 
ette, Brisntte  and  Robespierre,  the  leading  membeirs  of  the 
society,  and  was  by  them  initiated  into  the  popular  doctrine 
of  equality  and  the  rights  of  man.  Here  it  was  that  he 
first  learned  the  miseries  of  his  condition ;  the  cruel 
wrongs  and  contumelies  to  which  he  and  nil  his  mulatto 
brethren  were  exposed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  mon- 
strous injustice  and  absurdity  of  that  prejudice  "which."  J 
said  Gregorie,  '■  estimating  a  man's  merit  by  the  color  of 
his  skin,  has  placed  at  an  immense  distance  from  each 
other  the  children  from  the  same  parent;  a  prejudice 
which  stifles  the  voice  of  nature  and  breaks  the  baniK  of 
fraternity  asnnder." 

First  by  the  ideas  which  he  had  derived  fiom  tlie  lead- 
ing revolutionists,  as  well  as  being  encouraged  by  their 
avarice.  Oge  resolved  to  return  to  San  Domingo  to  arouse 
the  spirit  of  insurrcclion  and  become  the  deliverer  of  his 
brethren. 

As  it  <va=  found  difficult  to  export  a  sufficient  (|uantity 
Ol  arms  inul  ammunition  from  France  without  attracting  the 
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notice  uf  the  government  and  awakening  suspicion  among 
the  planters  residing  in  the  mother  country,  the  society 
resolved  to  procure  those  articles  in  North  America,  and  it 
was  tecommended  to  Oge  to  make  a  circuitous  voyage  for 
that  purpose.  Accordingly,  being  furnished  with  money 
and    letters    of   credit,  he  embarked   for   New    England. 

But  notwithstanding  the  caution  that  was  observed  in 
this  instance,  the  whole  project  was  publicly  known  in 
Paris  previous  to  Oge's  embarkation,  and  notice  of  the 
scheme  and  even  a  portrait  of  Oge  himself  were  trans- 
mitted to  San  Domingo  long  before  his  arrival. 

Oge  landed  on  his  native  soil  from  an  American 
sloop  on  the  12th  of  October,  1790,  and  announced  him- 
self the  protector  of  the  mulattoes,  and  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  taking  up  arms  in  their  behalf  unless  their  wrongs 
should  be  redressed.  After  six  weeks  ha<l  intervened 
between  the  landing  of  Oge  and  the  publication  of  bis 
mandate,  be  was  not  able  to  allure  to  his  standard  above 
two  hundred  followers,  and  of  these  the  major  part  were 
raw  and  ignorant  youths,  unused  to  discipline.  With  this 
handful  of  raw  material  he  determined  to  make  the 
attempt  to  deliver  his  brethren  and  redress  their  wrongs. 
He  established  his  camp  at  a  place  called  Grand  RevJere. 
about  fifteen  miles  fron  Cape  Francois,  and  appointed  his 
brother  together  with  one  Mark  Charvane,  a  fierce,  active 
and  enterprising  youth,  his  lieutenants.  Oge  himself, 
with  all  his  enthusiasm,  was  mild  and  humane.  He 
cautioned  his  followers  against  shedding  innocent  blood. 

Intelligence  was  no  sooner  received  at  the  town  of  Cape 
Francois  of  the  determined  actions  of  Oge  and  his  follow- 
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»nd 


than  Ihe  inhabiiaiits  proceeded  with  the  utiiiost  vigor  . 
y  to  adopt  measures  to  annihilate  tliem.     A  \ 


body  of  regular  troops  and  the  Cape  militin  were  forthwith  | 

dispatched    fnr  thsit    purpose.      They   soon    iniestcd    the  | 
camp  of   the    little  hand,  who   made  less  rexisiance  th»W 

mi^ht  have  heeii  expected  from  men  in  their  drcitmstnnccs-  i 
The  rout  became  general,  many  of  them  were  killed  by  the 

nty-one  were  hanged,  including  Oge'?  brother.  ' 

iself  and  his  lieutenant  Charvane  it  more  terri-  3 

3  allotted — they  «-ere  adjudtjed  to  be  hroken  | 

ft  to  perish  in  that  dreadful   situation  on  the  ' 

itence  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  reflect  hut  * 


sword;  uv. 
To  Oge  h!i 
ble  fate  w: 
alive  and  1 
wheel,  a  se 

with  mingled  emotionR  of  shame,  sympathy,  indignation 
and  horror.*  The  white  planters  of  San  : 
doubt  must  have  been  encouraged  by  the  vain  and  fall^f 
cious  idea  of  the  conductors  of  the  guillotine  in  t*ori»;' 
that  ftcenes  of  bloodshed  and  devastation  would  induce  thc^ 
great  body  of  the  world  to  look  hack  witfi  pride  to  Uh"~ 
action,  regarding  the  evils  of  anarchy  as  less  tolerable  than 
j'ch  were  their  motives, 
infatuation  with  which 
leveled  to  destruction. 
el  death  of  Uge  made  the  Society  of  Ami's  des 
e  e.ime.st  in  behalf  of  the  Negro  slaves ;   it  laid 


the  dead  repose  of  despotism. 

pi, 


l*rovid( 

The 

jVois  r 


1   of   tragediest  which   i 


nightly  = 


ed  i 


lorllludc  ot  Oj^i  deserted  hi 

with  manj'  tcai 
tA  tragedt  or 


altogether 
ect  spirit. 

founded  on  th,?  atorv  of  Og^  v. 
«,  which  moved  the  audience  i 
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the  theatres  of  Paris.  It  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  in 
the  minds  of  all  ranks  of  people  which  the  planters  resi- 
dent of  France  were  unable  to  resist,  and  they  became  so 
generally  odious  that  for  a  time  they  dared  not  to  appear 
in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  people  clamored  for  a  new 
and  explanatory  decree,  in  which  the  rights  of  the  colored 
people  should  be  placed  beyond  all  future  doubts  and  dis- 
pute. The  friends  and  advocates  of  the  planters  and  pre- 
servators  of  slavery  argued  that  the  Colonies  would  be 
utterly  destroyed  if  such  a  proposition  should  pass  into  a 
law.  **  Perish  the  Colonies,"  said  Robespierre,  *'  rather 
than  sacrifice  one  iota  of  our  principles."  The  majority 
of  France  reiterated  the  sentiment  and  the  famous  decree 
of  the  15th  of  May,  1791,  was  pronounced  amid  the  accla- 
mation and  applause  of  the  multitude.  Uy  this  decree  it 
was  declared  and  enacted  *'  t^al  the  people  of  color  resi- 
dent in  the  Prench  Colonies^  born  of  free  parents^  were 
entitled  to^  as  of  ri(;ht,  and  should  be  allowed  the 
ENJOYMENT  of  all  the  pRivir.EGEs  of  French  citizens^  and 
that  they  should  not  only  have  the  right  to  vote  in  the 
choice  of  representatives^  but  were  ELKiiBLE  to  skats  in 
the  colonial  assemblies."  Thus  did  the  National 
Assembly  at  Paris  sweep  away  in  a  moment  all  the  laws, 
usages,  prejudices  and  opinions  concerning  these  peo- 
ple, and  tear  up  by  the  root  that  most  unfair  and  unjust 
severity — taxation  without  representation.  Simultaneous 
with  the  decree  appeared  the  letter  of  Abbe  (jregoire. 
But  this  is  deserving  of  a  special  chapter. 
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CHAPTKR  VII. 

Trantlation   of   ihe   Letter   ol   Abue   Ckkooire,    Bithop   c 

Department  of  Loire  and  Cher,  Deputy  of  the  National  A«- 
Bembl/,  to  the  ClHaens  of  Colour  in  the  French  West  Indie*, ,] 
concerning  the  Decree  of  the  ijth  of  Mav,  1791. 

Fhieni>s  ! 

You  -were  men  ; — you  are  noi 
the  fulness  of  your  rights,  you  v 

the   Kovereigntv  of  the    people.     The    Jecree    whic; 
national  assembly  has  just  published  reNpecting  von, 
iL  favour ;  for  a  favour  is  a  privilege :  and  a  privilege  tOi  I 
one  class  of  people  is  an  injury  to  all  the  rest.     They 
wordH  which  no  longer  disgrace  the  laws  of  the  French 

In  necuring  to  vou  the  exercise  of  your  political  nghtRv  1 
we  have  acquitted  ourselves  of  a  debt: — not  to  have  paid.l 
it,  would  have  been  a  crime  on  our  part,  and  a  disgrace  \3bi\ 
the  constitution.     Thf  legisliitcirs  of  a  free  nation  ctrtainly 
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t  di.  le.- 


for  > 


I  thai 


It  is  now  above  a  century  that  Louis  the  XlVth  solemnly 
acknowledged  ami  proclaimed  your  righf;:  but  of  this 
Kacred  inheritancu  you  have  been  defraudiit  by  priilc  and 
avarice,  which  have  graduallv  increased  your  burlhciiJ-,  and 
embittered  your  existence. 

The  regeneration  of  the  French  empire  opened  your 
hearts  to  hope,  whose  cheering  influence  has  alleviated  the 
weight  of  yt.ur  miseries:  miseries  of  which  tlie  people  iif 
Europe  hiid    no  idea.     While  the  while  planters  resident 
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among  us  were  loud  in  their  complaints  against  minister- 
ial tyranny,  they  took  especial  care  to  be  silent  as  to  their 
awn.  Not  a  hint  was  suggested  concerning  the  complaints 
of  the  unhappy  people  of  mixed  blood ;  who,  notwithstand- 
ing, are  their  own  children.  It  is  we^  who,  at  the  distance 
of  two  thousand  leagues  from  you,  have  been  constrained 
to  protect  these  children  against  the  neglect,  the  contempt, 
the  unnatural  cruelty  of  their  fathers ! 

But  it  is  in  vain  that  they  have  endeavored  to  suppress 
the  justice  of  your  claims.  Your  groans,  notA^'ithstanding 
the  extent  of  the  ocean  which  separates  us,  have  reached 
the  hearts  of  the  European  Frenchmen ; — for  they  have 
hearts. 

God  Almighty  comprehends  all  men  in  the  circle  of  his 
mercy.  His  love  makes  no  distinction  between  them,  but 
what  arises  from  different  degrees  of  their  virtues.  Can 
laws  then,  which  ought  to  be  an  emanation  of  eternal  jus- 
tice, encourage  so  culpable  a  partiality?  Can  the  govern- 
ment, whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  alike  all  the  members  of 
the  same  great  family,  be  the  mother  of  one  branch,  and 
the  step-mother  only  of  the  others  } 

No,  gentlemen : — ^you  could  not  escape  the  solicitude  of 
the  national  assembly.  In  unfolding  to  the  eyes  of  the 
universe  the  great  charter  of  nature,  your  titles  were 
traced.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  expunge  them ;  but 
happily  they  are  written  in  characters  as  indelible  as  the 
sacred  image  of  the  Deity,  which  is  graven  on  your  coun- 
tenances. 

Already  had  the  national  assembly,  in  the  instructions 
which  it  prepared  for  the  government  of  the  colonies,  on 
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sbaits  at  them,  and  impudent  libels  have  never  ceased  to 
repeat  objections  and  calumnies,  which  have  been  a 
hundred  times  answered  and  refuted.  How  olten  have  we 
been  accused  of  being  sold  to  the  English,  and  of  being 
paid  by  them  for  sending  you  inflammatory  writings  and 
arms?  You  know,  my  friends,  the  weakness  and  wicked- 
ness of  these  charges.  We  have  incessantly  recommended 
to  you  attachment  to  your  country,  resignation  and  patience, 
while  waiting  the  return  of  justice !  Nothing  has  been 
able  to  cool  our  zeal,  or  that  of  your  brethren  of  mixed 
blood  who  are  at  Paris.  M.  Raimond,  in  particular,  has 
devoted  himself  most  heroically  to  your  defence.  With 
what  transport  would  you  have  seen  this  distinguished 
citizen,  at  the  bar  of  the  national  assembly,  of  which  he 
ought  to  be  a  member,  laying  before  it  the  affecting  pic- 
ture of  your  miseries,  and  strenuously  claiming  your  rights  I 
If  that  assembly  had  sacrificed  them,  it  would  have  tar- 
nished its  glory.  It  was  its  duty  to  decree  with  justice,  to 
explain  itself  clearly,  and  cause  its  laws  to  be  executed 
with  firmness ;  it  has  done  so ;  aud  if  (which  God  forbid ! ) 
some  event,  hidden  in  the  womb  of  futurity,  should  tear 
our  colonies  from  us,  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  a  loss 
to  deplore,  than  an  injustice  to  reproach  ourselves  with? 

Citizens!  raise  once  more  your  humiliated  countenances, 
and  to  the  dignity  of  men,  associate  the  courage  and  noble- 
ness of  a  free  people.  The  15th  of  May.  the  day  in  which 
you  recovered  your  rights,  ought  to  be  for  ever  memorable 
to  you  and  to  your  children.  This  epoch  will  periodically 
awaken  in  you  sentiments  of  gratitude  towards  the  Su- 
preme Being ;  and  may  your  accents  ascend  lo  the  vault 
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nf  heaven,  n-wards  which  your  grateful  hand',  will  Sc 
extended  !  At  length  you  have  n  country.  IlerenfttT  you 
will  see  nothing  above  you  but  the  law;  while  thf  oppor- 
tunity of  concurring  in  the  framing  it.  will  assure  t"  you 
that  indefeasible  right  of  all  mankind,  the  right  of  obt-ying 
yourselves  only. 

You  have  a  country ;  and  it  will  no  longer  be  a  land  of 
exile,  where  you  meet  none  but  tyrants  on  the  one  hand, 
and  companiuns  in  misfortune  on  the  other;  the  former 
distributing,  and  the  latter  receiving,  contempt  and  out- 
rage. The  groans  of  your  afflictions  were  punished  ««  the 
clamours  of  rebellion  ;  and  situated  between  the  uplifted 
poinard,  and  certain  death,  those  unhappy  countries  were 
often  moistened  with  your  tears,  and  sometimes  stained  with 
your  blood.  Von  have  a  country :  and  happiness  will  shine 
on  the  seat  "f  your  nativity,  ^'ou  will  now  enjov  in  peace 
ihe  fruits  ol'  the  fieldN  which  you  have  cultivated  witfaoat 
compulsion.  Then  will  be  filled  up  that  interval,  which, 
placing  at  (in  immense  di.st.-iiicf  from  each  other,  the  children 
of  the  same  father,  ha.i  suppressed  the  voice  of  nature,  and 
broken  the  bonds  of  fraternity  asunder.  Then  will  [he 
chaste  enjoyments  of  conjugal  union  take  the  place  of  those 
vile  sallies  of  dcbauchcrv,  by  which  the  majestv  of  moral 
sentiment  h:is  been  insulted.  Ry  what  strange  pi-ncrsion 
of  reason  can  it  be  deemed  disgraceful  in  a  white  man  to 
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be  more  absurd  than  to  make  the  merit  of  a  persun  connist 
in  different  shades  uf  the  skin,  or  in  a  coniplL-\Hm  more  or 
less  sallow?  The  man  who  thinks  at  all  must  somutimes 
blush  at  being  a  man,  when  he  sees  his  fellnw-creatures 
blinded  by  such  ridiculous  prejudices  :  but  as  unfortunately 
pride  is  one  of  those  failings  we  most  unwillingly  part 
with,  the  empire  of  prejudiLe  is  the  most  ditficuit  to  sub- 
%-ert ;  man  appears  to  be  unable  to  arrive  at  truth,  until  he 
has  exhausted  his  strength  in  travelling  through  the  differ- 
ent paths  of  error. 

This  prejudice  against  the  muliittoes  and  Nogrijes  has 
however  no  existence  in  our  Eastern  colonies.  Nothing 
can  be  more  affecting  than  the  eulogium  made  on  the  peo- 
ple of  colour,  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  instructions  given  by  them,  to  those  they  have 
appointed  their  deputies  to  the  national  assembly.  The 
members  of  the  academy  of  sciences  pride  themselves  in 
reckoning  a  mulatto  of  the  Isle  of  France  in  the  number  of 
correspondents.  Among  ourselves,  a  worthy  Negro  is  a 
superior  officer  of  the  district  of  St.  Hypolite,  in  the 
department  of  Gard.  We  do  not  conceive  that  a  diSerenco 
of  colour  can  be  the  foundation  of  different  rights  among 
members  of  the  same  political  society.  It  is  therefore  we 
find  no  such  despicable  pride  among  our  brave  national 
guards,  who  offer  themselves  to  embark  for  the  West 
Indies  to  insure  the  execution  of  our  decrees.  Perfectly 
concurring  in  the  laudable  sentiments  manifested  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Bounleaux,  they  acknowledge  with  them, 
that  the  decree  respecting  the  people  of  colour,  framed 
under  the  auspices  of  prudence  and  wisdom,  is  an  homage 


rendered  lo  rcasnn  and  justice.  While  the  deputies  from 
the  colonies  have  endeavoured  lo  calumniate  your  inten- 
tions, and  those  of  the  mercantile  part  of  the  nation,  the 
conduct  of  those  deputies  is  perfectly  contradictory.  Ar- 
dently soliciting  their  own  admissiou  among  us  at  Ver- 
sailles ;  swearing  with  us  in  the  Tennis  Court  not  to  separ- 
ate from  us.  until  the  constitutioa  iihould  be  established,  | 
and  then  declaring,  when  the  decree  of  the  15th  of  May 
was  passed,  that  they  could  no  longer  continue  to  sit  with 
us !  This  desertion  is  a  desertion  of  tbetr  principles,  and  ft 
breach  of  their  solemn  oaths. 

All  those  white  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  who  are  | 
worthy  the  name  of  Frenchmen,  have  hastened  lo  abjure-  1 
such  ridiculous  prejudices,  and  have  promised  to  r^ard 
you  in  future  as  brothers  and  friends.  With  what  delight- 
ful sensations  do  we  cite  the  words  of  the  citizens  of 
Jacmel.  "  We  swear  to  obey,  without  reser\e,  the  decrees 
of  the  national  assembly  respecting  our  present  and  future  « 
constilutjon,  and  even  tuch  of  ihem  as  may  substantially 
change  il!"  The  citizens  of  I'ort  au  Prince  tel!  the 
national  assembly  the  same  thing,  in  different  words. 
"  Condescend,  gentlemen."  say  they,  ■'  to  receive  the  oath 
which  the  municipality  has  taken  to  you,  in  the  name  of 
the  commons  of  Port  au  Prince,  punctually  to  obev  and 
execute  all  your  decrees,  and  never  to  swerve  from  them 
in  any  respect  whatsoever."  Thus  has  philosophy  en- 
larged its  horizon  in  the  new  world,  and  soon  will  absurd 
prejudices  have  no  other  supporters  than  a  few  inferior 
tyrants,  who  wish  to  perpetuate  in  America,  the  reign  of 
that   despotism    »\hieh   h.-is   been  abolished  in  Kninee. 
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What  would  these  men  have  eaid,  if  the  people  of  col- 
our had  endeavoured  to  deprive  tfae  whites  of  their  politi- 
cal advantages?  With  what  energy  would  they  not  have 
exclaimed  at  such  an  oppression!  Inflamed  into  madness 
at  finding  that  your  rights  bad  been  pointed  out  to  you, 
their  irritated  pride  may  perhaps  lead  them  to  malce  every 
effort  to  render  our  decrees  ineffectual.  They  will  prob- 
ably endeavour  to  raise  such  disturbances,  as,  by  wresting 
the  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  will  enable  them  to 
defraud  their  creditor  of  their  just  debts.  They  have 
incessantly  alarmed  us  with  threats  that  St.  Domingo 
will  be  lost,  if  justice  be  rendered  to  you.  In  this  asser- 
tion we  have  found  nothing  but  falsehood :  we  please  our- 
selves in  the  belief,  that  our  decree  will  draw  the  bands 
still  closer  which  unite  you  to  the  mother  country.  Your 
patriotism,  your  interest,  and  your  affections,  will  coqcur 
in  inducing  you  to  confine  your  commercial  connections  to 
France  only ;  and  the  reciprocal  tributes  of  industry  will 
establish  between  her  and  her  colonies  a  constant  inter- 
change of  riches  and  good  offices.  If  you  act  unfaithfully 
towards  France,  you  will  be  the  basest  and  most  aban- 
doned of  the  human  race.  But  no!  generous  citizens,  you 
will  not  become  traitor  to  your  country ;  you  shudder  at 
the  idea.  Rallied,  with  all  other  goo<l  Frenchmen,  around 
the  standard  of  liberty,  you  will  defend  our  glorious  consti- 
tution. The  day  shall  arrive,  when  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  colour  will  cross  the  ocean  to  take  their 
seats  with  us,  and  swear  to  live  and  die  under  our  laws. 
The  day  shall  arrive  among  you  when  the  sun  will  shine  on 
none  but  free  men ;  when  the  rays  of  light  shall  no  longer 
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fall  on  the  fetters  of  slsvery.  It  is  true,  the  nutionsl  ! 
asscml>ly  ha*'  not  yet  raiaed  the  condition  of  Ihe  eniilaved  j 
Negroes  to  a  level  with  your  siiuBlion ;  becnuKe  suddenly  1 
jn-anting  the  rights  to  those  who  are  i^iomnt  of  the  duties 
of  citizens,  might  perhaps  have  been  :i  fatal  |>re8cnt  to 
theni :  but  forget  iiol,  that  they,  like  yourselves,  arc  bom  ' 
to  freedom  and  perfect  eqtiality.  It  ii  in  the  irresistible  ] 
course  of  things  that  ail  nations,  whose  liberty  has  Iwen  j 
invaded,  shall  recover  that  precious  portion  of  their  inde-  j 
feasible  inheritance!  1 

Vou    are  accused  of  treating  vnur  slaves  much  worse    I 
than  the  whites ;  but,   alas!   so  various  have  been  the  de-     . 
tractions  with  which  you  have  been  aspersed,  tliat  it  would 
be  weakness  in  ua  to  credit  the  charge.      If,  however,  there     * 
he  any  foundation   for  what  has   beei\  advanceil  oii  this 
head,    so   conduct  yourselves   in  the   future  as  to  provL-  it 
will  be  a  shameful  i:aluniny  hereafter. 

Yom-  oppressors  have  heretofore  endeavoured  to  hide  ^ 
from  their  slaves  the  lights  of  Christianity,  because  the  re- 
ligion of  mildness,  ectuidity,  and  liberty,  suits  not  with 
such  blood-thirsty  men.  May  V<'«''  conduct  be  the  reverse 
of  theirs.  Universal  love  is  the  language  of  the  gospel : 
your  pastors  will  make  it  heard  among  vou.  Open  your 
hearts  to  receive  this  divine  system  of  morality.  We  have 
mitigated  your  misfortimes,  alleviate,  on  your  part,  those 
of  the  unhappy  victims  of  avarice,  who  moisten  your  tields 
with  their  sweat,  and  often  with  their  tears.  Let  the  exist- 
ence of  your  slaves  be  no  longer  their  torment ;  but  by 
your  kind  treatment  of  tlieni,  expiate  the  crimes  of  Kurope  ! 
By   leading  them   on    progressively   to    liberty,    you    will 
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fulfill  a  duty;  you  will  prepare  for  yourselves  the  most 
comfortable  reflections ;  you  will  do  honour  to  humanity, 
and  insure  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies.  Such  will  be 
your  conduct  townrds  your  brethren,  the  Negroes;  but 
what  ought  it  to  be  toward  your  fathers,  the  whites  ? 
Doubtless  you  will  be  permitted  to  shed  tears  over  the 
ashes  of  Ferrand  de  Baudiere,  and  the  unfortunate  Oge, 
assassinated  under  the  forms  of  law,  and  dying  on  the 
wheel  for  having  wished  to  be  free  !  But  may  he  among 
you  perish,  who  shall  dare  to  entertain  an  idea  of  revenge 
against  your  persecutors  I  They  arc  already  delivered  over 
to  the  stings  of  their  own  consciences,  and  covered  with 
eternal  infamy.  The  abhorrence  in  which  they  are  held 
by  the  present  race  of  mankind,  only  precedes  the  execra- 
tion of  posterity.  Bury  then  in  eternal  oblivion  every  sen- 
timent of  hatred,  and  taste  the  delicious  pleasure  of  con- 
ferring benefits  on  your  oppressors.  Repress  even  too 
marked  expressions  of  your  joy,  which,  in  causing  them  to 
reflect  on  their  injustice  towards  you.  will  make  their  re- 
morse still  more  pungent. 

Strictly  obedient  to  the  laws,  teach  your  children  to  re- 
spect them.  By  a  careful  education,  instruct  them  in  all 
the  duties  of  morality ;  so  shall  you  prepare  for  the  suc- 
ceeding generation  virtuous  citi/.ens.  honourable  men, 
enlightened  patriots,  and  defenders  of  their  country! 

How  will  their  hearts  be  affected  when,  conducting 
them  to  your  shores,  you  direct  their  looks  towards  France, 
telling  them,  "beyond  those  seas  is  your  parent  country: 
it  is  from  thence  we  have  received  justice,  protection, 
happiness,  and  liberty.     There  dwell  our  fellow  citizens. 
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our  brethren,  and  our  frieudi 
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affections,  may  your  hearts  t 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

"  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country'; 
Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure; 
For  goodnesB  dares  not  check  thee." 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task  for  human  imagination  to 
picture  a  more  horrible  scene  of  sword  and  torch  of  blood 
than  that  which  followed  the  decree  of  the  French  National 
Assembly,  passed  the  15th  of  May,  1791-  It  was  but  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  insurrections  and  conspiracies 
which  swept  like  the  angel  of  deiith  over  one  of  the  fairest 
spots  on  the  globe ;  the  horroi-s  of  which  imagination  can- 
not adequately  conceive  nor  pen  describe.  Such  a  scene 
of  woe  presents  itself,  as  no  other  coiintrv,  no  former  age 
has  exhibited.  The  edict  giviiig  all  of  (jod's  created  crea, 
tures  their  Almighty  rights  was  the  brand  by  which  the 
flames  of  revolt,  conflagration  and  massacre  were  lighted. 
The  decree,  together  with  the  letter  of  Abbe  Gregorie,  en- 
raged the  white  planters.  The  idea  of  sitting  in  the  Colo- 
nial Assembly  by  the  side  of  a  colored  man — their  own 
children — was  too  large  a  dose  to  swallow.  Rage  and  in- 
dignation spread  through  the  colony  and  seemed  to  unite 
even  the  most  discordant  interests,  and  in  no  place  did  the 
inhabitants  breathe  greater  resentment  than  in  the  town  of 
the  Cape,  which  had  hitherto  been  foremost  in  professions 
of  attachment  to  the  mother  country ;  and  in  promoting 
the  spirit  of  disunion  and  opposition  in  the  Colonial  As- 
sembly. They  now  unanimously  determined  to  reject  the 
decree.     In  the  first  transport  of    indication    the    white 
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planttrs  proposed  to  sei/.c  all  the  ships,  and  cnntiscate  the 
effects  of  ihf  French  merchnms  then  in  ihc  harbor,  an  em- 
bargo v.'ah  actually  laid,  nntl  a  mution  was  i-ven  made  iu 
the  Provincial  Asscmhiy  ti»  pull  down  ihe  National  colors  ' 
and  hoist  thi*  British  standard  In  the  room.  The  National 
cockade  wii;.  everywhcrf  tnxidcn  under  foot,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor (itniral,  whu  continued  a  sorrowful*  and  silent 
spectator,  found  hifi  iiiuhoriiy,  as  representative  of  the 
parent  country,  together  with  every  idea  of  colonial  subor- 
dination in  the  people  annihilated.  Justly  alarmed  at  all 
these  proceedings  so  hostile  towards  them,  and  pinbabty 
apprehensive  of  a  general  proscription,  the  mutattoes 
throughout  the  colony  began  to  collect  in  different  places  i 
and  arm  themselves. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  sjd  of  August,  just  before 
day,  that  a  general  alarm  and  consternation  spread  through- 
out the  town  of  the  Cape,  that  the  fight  had  begun.  The 
white  planters  had  concluded  to  subdue  the  people  of  iolot :  ' 
the  people  of  color  had  determined  not  to  be  subdued,  and 
the  Macks  had  determined  to  revolt.  Death  in  all  its  hor- 
rors, or  cruelties  and  outrages,  compared  to  which,  imme- 
diate death  is  mercy,  rushed  alike  upon  the  old  and  tlie 
young,  the  matron,  the  virgin  and  the  helpless  infant;   the 

•The  fear  ond  appreheneion  whjeh  the  Governor  {BlancheUnd) 
felt  on  this  occasion  have  been  described  hy  himself  in  a  memorial 
which  he  afterwards  publiahed.  He  obBcrves;  "  Acquainted  with 
the  temper  of  the  white  planterit  of  San  Domingo  by  a  residence 
ol  seven  yeare  aitiong  them,  and  well  informed  of  Ihe  grounds  and 
motives  of  their  prejudices  and  opinions  concerning  (he  people  of 
coloi,  1  foresaw  the  disturbances  and  dangers  which  the  news  of 
the  decree  would  inevitably  produce,  I  wae  confident  that  this  de- 
cree would  prove  the  death  warrant  of  many  thousands  o'  the 
inhabitants.      The  event  has  mournfiillv  verified  my  prediction." 
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black,  the  white,  the  colored ;  no.  condition,  age  or  sex  is 
spared.  The  rage  of  fire  consumes  what  the  sword  is 
unable  to  destroy,  and  in  a  few  dismal  hours  the  most  fer- 
tile and  beautiful  plains  in  the  world  are  converted  into 
one  vast  field  of  carnage — a  wilderness  of  desolation. 

It  has  been  computed  that  within  two  months  after  the 
revolt  began,  upwards  of  two  thousand  whites  of  all  con- 
ditions and  ages  had  been  massacred ;  one  hundred  and 
eighty  sugar  plantations  and  nine  hundred  coffee,  cotton 
and  indigo  settlements  had  been  destroyed,  and  one  thou- 
sand families  reduced  to  absolute  beggary.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  the  colored  insurgents  about  ten  thousand  had 
perished  by  the  sword,  famine,  execution  and  torture  of 
the  wheel — a  system  of  revenge  and  retaliation  which  no 
enormities  of  savage  life  could  justify  or  excuse.  Seeing 
that  the  mulattoes  had  determined  on  protracting  the  war 
with  the  assistance  of  the  revolted  blacks,  and  realizing 
the  fact  that  they  could  not  hold  out  against  such  dreadful 
odds,  the  whites  made  a  truce  between  themselves  and  the 
mutnttoes  to  keep  the  blacks  in  awe  and  general  submis- 
sion. The  General  Assembly  thereupon  met  and  recog- 
nized what  to  them  had  been  the  noxious  decree  of  the 
15th  of  May,  1 791,  and  the  citizenship  of  a  person  of  color, 
born  of  free  parents,  was  acknowledged.  At  the  same 
time  strange  things  were  taking  place  in  Paris.  The  tide 
of  popular  prejudice,  which  had  hitherto  ran  with  such 
violence  against  the  colonists  was  beginning  to  turn.  The 
National  Assembly,  now  on  the  point  of  dissolution, 
took  up  the  question  of  the  colony.  "  We  are  about  to 
lose  the  colony,"  said  the  members  of  the  Assembly.     We 


have  beuii  loo  hasty  with  that  tieerec  of  'lors  iiboiit  the 
rightB  of  the  niulattoes;  it  has  brought  about  a  tivil  Wlir.** 
At  length  a  motion  w«s  made  lo  annul  the  decree  of  the 
r5th  of  May,  and  on  the  24th  of  September  its  repeal  wis 
actually  voted  iiy  a  large  majority.  Thus,  almost  in  tfte 
very  moment  when  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  decree 
relative  to  the  '-people  of  color"  were  acknowleilged  by 
the  Colonial  Assembly,  its  repeal  was  pronotmced  by  the 
National  Assembly  in  the  mother  country.  Of  the  two 
mcusures,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  produced  the  greatest 
calamities: — the  decree  as  issued  on  the  15th  of  May,  or 
its  unexpected  repeal  on  the  14th  of  September,  At  any 
rate,  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  National  Assembly 
rekindled  the  flame  of  insurrection  and  war,  "The  decree 
is  repealed,"  said  ^e  mulattoes,  "the  people  in  Paris  are 
playing  false  with  us ;  we  must  depend  on  ourselves  in  tlie 
future:  there  is  no  hope  or  possibility  of  coming  to  any 
terms  with  the  whites ;  cither  they  must  exterminate  un  or 
we  must  exterminate  them,  there  is  no  longer  any  alterna- 
tive." I'p  to  this  time  the  niulattoes  had  kepi  aloof  from 
the  blacks — in  truth,  they  despised  the  blacks  as  contempt- 
uously as  they  themselves  were  despised  by  the  whites. 
But  now  they  found  it  necessary  lo  induce  them  to  join 
their  ranks,  to  assist  in  checking  the  power  of  the  white 
planter  at  all  hazards.  They  said  to  the  blacks,  ■■Strange 
things  are  taking  place  in  Paris,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  white 
man  to  blot  us  entirely  out  of  existence  ;  we  will  no  longer 
keep  aloof  from  you,  let  us  unite  for  our  good." 

In   this  disposition,    being  now  united  in  one  common 
cause,   they  re-enacted   and  extended  more  widely  all  the 
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horrors  of  previous  bloody  tragedies.  Open  war  was  now 
renewed,  all  tbe  soft  workings  of  humanity — what  Shakes- 
peare calls  the  cotnfunction  visitings  of  nature — were 
now  ahsorbed  in  the  raging  and  insatiable  thirst  of  revenge 
which  influenced  each  class  alike.  It  was  no  longer  a 
contest  for  mere  victor}',  but  a  diabolical  emulation  which 
party  could  inflict  the  most  abominable  cruelties.  The  first 
bloody  engagement  took  place  in  the  district  culled  Cul 
de  Sac.  The  whites  claimed  the  victory;  the  blacks  and  . 
mulattoes  acting  without  any  kind  of  discipline  were 
slaughtered  by  the  thousands ;  of  the  blacks  taken  prisoners 
the  whites  contented  themselves  with  torturing  them. 
French  writers  themselves  speak  of  the  scene  there  enacted 
with  loathing  disgust.  Every  refinement  in  cruelty  that 
tbe  most  depraved  imagination  could  suggest  was  practiced 
on  the  person  of  these  black  captives.  The  usuat  metho<) 
of  disposing  of  them  was  by  making  them  kneel  on  the 
edge  of  a  trench  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and 
then  shooting  them  until  the  trench  was  filled  by  their  dead 
bodies.  Some  were  placed  in  vessels,  carried  out  some 
distance  to  sea,  and  being  chained  together  were  forced 
overboard  and  drowned.  One  of  the  mulatto  leaders  was 
placed  by  the  white  victors  on  an  elevated  seat  in  a  cart, 
and  secured  in  it  by  driving  large  spiked  nails  through  hid 
feet  into  the  boards.  In  this  condition  be  was  driven  a 
spectacle  through  the  city ;  his  bones  were  afterward  broken 
and  he  was  then  thrown  alive  into  tbe  flames.  The 
author's  hand  trembles  as  he  writes  of  these  digusting 
scenes  of  slaughter,  devastation,  inhuman  butcheries  ant) 
shameful  enormities. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


rushed  to  eulh,  shall  r 
e  eternal  years  of  God  a 
But  Wrong,  wounded,  writhee 


■■  Right,  < 


1 


And  dicK  among  his  worthippei 
The  peopk-  of  Paris  becoming  disgUBted  and  alainied  at 
,  the  slate  of  affairs  in  Sao  Domingo,  sent  three  Comissioo- 
ers*  to  ilie  Island  to  regulate  and  settle  the  turbulent 
condition  of  things,  bnt  their  attempt  to  accomplish  this 
end  was  a  failure.  Though  they  were  men  of  extraordi- 
nary ability  and  high  rank  in  life,  they  commanded  no 
degree  of  respect  or  consideration  from  the  white  planters. 
The  first  step  of  the  three  Commissioners  was  to  proclaim 
a  general  amnesty  and  pardon  to  such  people  of  all  descrip- 
tions, as  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  come  in  within  •  4 
prescribed  time  and  take  the  oath  required  by  the  new  con- 
stitution sent  by  the  King,  ajid  published  by  them.  This 
action  of  the  Commissioners  enraged  the  white  planters. 
A  general  amnesty  to  the  men  of  color  and  revolted 
slaves  was  considered  a  declaration  of  freedom.  The 
Commissioners,  finding  themselves  very  lightly  regarded, 
recalled  the  amnesty,  and  with  their  unlimited  power  acted 
according  to  their  pleasure,  and  acquired  large  sums  of 
money  for  their  own  purposes,  spending  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  in  the  practice  of  vicious  propensities.  These 
had  their  power  revoked  by  the  home  government  and  re- 
•Mlrbeck,  Rooma  and  St.  Leger,  formerly  advocatee  in  the  Par- 
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turned  to  Prance.  In  the  meantime  the  state  uf  public 
affairs  in  the  mother  country  was  tending  to  a  ^eat  and 
ominous  change.  Louis  XVI  had  been  dethroned  and  the 
Republican  Party  and  the  Amis  ties  JVbis  were  rising  in 
power ;  the  revolutionists  were  hourly  increasing  in  num- 
bers, and  preparations  were  being  made  to  bring  the  mon- 
arch himself  to  the  scaffold.  The  friends  of  the  blacks 
having  acquired  an  ascendency  in  the  legislative  body,  one 
of  them  named  Garau  de  Caulon,  on  the  zoth  of  February, 
after  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  proposed  the  form  of  a 
decree  declaring  a  general  amnesty  throughout  the  French 
colonies,  and  enacting  that  new  colonial  assemblies  should 
be  formed,  which  should  transmit  their  sentiments  not  only 
on  the  subject  of  the  internal  government  of  the  colonies, 
but  also  on  the  best  method  of  effecting  the  abolition  of 
Negro  slavery  in  to/o.  The  National  Assembly  passed 
this  new  decree  on  the  24th  of  April,  1792.  Among  other 
things  it  provided  for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners. 
The  most  objectionable  portion  of  the  decree  to  the  white 
planters  was  the  second  clause,  which  specified  that  "  the 
people  of  color  and  free  Negroes  shall  be  admitted  to  vote 
tn  all  the  provincial  and  electoral  assemblies,  and  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  legislature  and  all  places  of  trust,  provided 
they  possess  the  qualifications." 

The  three  new  Commissioners  to  the  decree  arrived  in 
San  Domingo  on  the  13th  of  September;  with  them  came 
6,000  troops.  They  at  once  declared  to  the  white  planters 
that  they  came  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  decree  of 
the  4th  of  April,  in  favor  of  the  people  of  color.  Finding 
the  planters  opposed  to  their  settling  the  difficulties  of  the 
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eace- 


colony  anil  establishing  the  future  government  on  *  peace- 
able,  solid  and  permanent  foundation,  they  dixsolved  thu 
Colonial  Assembly  and  sent  the  Governor  to  Fntnce  to  be 
executed.  1'hese  Commissioners,  like  tht^Jr  predeceftHon. 
soon  forgot  their  real  mission ;  they  plunder(.-d  th«  public 
funds  to  satisfy  their  own  purposes,  surrounded  l>y  »  inillr 
tary  rabble. 

Tho  beginning  of  the  year  1 793  fiiuud  ibeni  absolute 
masters  of  the  colony;  their  only  ambition  wa«  to  gratify 
their  passions  without  notice  or  control  from  any  one. 
France  was  now  under  contiYil  of  the  all  powerful  trium- 
virate— Danton,  Murntand  Robespierrt; ;  the  King  had  been 
beheaded,  and  war  declared  against  great  Dritain  and  Hol- 
land. Tht  French  Council  thought  it  necessary  to  pay 
some  little  attention  to  the  safety  of  San  Doniingu,  and  put 
it  into  the  best  state  of  defence  against  a  foreign  enemy. 
They  therefore  revoked  the  power  of  the  three  Commis- 
sioners, ^and  a  new  Governor  (Galbaud),  a  man  of  fair 
character  and  an  otticer  of  artillery,  appointed  to  lake  their 
place.  Galbaud  liiiided  at  Cape  Franciiis  on  ihi-  7th  of 
May.  Immediately  a  stniggle  ensued  between  him  and 
the  Commissioners,  who  refused  to  submit,  lie  desired 
them  to  rejtair  to  the  Capt  that  ht  might  lommuiiicaie  the 
instrnctions  he  had  received  from  the  Executive  Council. 
They  answered  that  he  was  au  entire  stranger  to  them ; 
that  they  had  seen  no  decree  of  the  National  Convention 
by  which  they  themselves  were  superseded,  and  that  being- 
vested  with  authority  to  suspend  or  appoint  a  Governor,  as 
they  nlune  might  think  proper,  he  coidd  only  be  considered 
as  an  agent  subordinate  to  themselves.      Thev  added  that 
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they  wtre  then  assembling  an  army  to  supproMi  ii  rebellion 
in  the  town  and  neighborhood  of  Port  an  Prince,  but  that 
as  soon  as  the  business  was  at  an  end  they  uould  pay  him 
a  visit  and  examine  into  the  validity  of  his  prctentionN.  On 
the  toth  of  June  the  Commissioners,  having  reduced  Port- 
au-Prince  and  Jacmel,  according  to  promise,  turned  their 
attention  to  the  Cape  and  Galbaud. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Commissioners  in  Port-au- 
Prince,  Galbaud  had  very  \visely  fortified  himself  to  main- 
lain  hiK  position  as  Governor ;  he  had  collected  from 
among  the  inhabitants  and  the  seamen  in  the  hurbor  a 
strong  party  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  two  hundred, 
therefore,  when  the  Cotnmiesionerh  marched  into  the  town 
of  the  Cape  with  the  revolted  blacks  and  mulattoes,  Gal- 
baud was  prepared  to  give  them  a  warm  reception.  The 
conflict  was  fierce  and  bloody.  Galbaud's  seamen  getting 
possession  of  a  wine  cellar,  became  intoxicated  and  ungov- 
ernable, which  lost  him  the  buttle.  Galbaud  was  expelleil 
from  the  island  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  struggle  for  the  governorship  of  the  island  uaK 
going  on,  the  plantations  were  neglected:  the  whites  and 
the  mulattoes  were  still  at  war;  the  whites  and  the  blacks 
were  at  war,  and  the  blacks  and  mulattoes  were  at  war> 
Factions,  anarchy  and  savage  cruelty  continued  with  unre- 
mitting fury.  Masses  of  blacks  were  quartered  in  the  hills 
in  fastnesses  from  which  they  could  not  be  routed,  and 
from  which  they  could  r\)sh  down  upon  the  plains  and  com- 
mit outrages.  From  their  refuge  they  sallied  forth  and 
seized  and  burned  the  city  of  Cape  Francois,  besides 
committing  many  other  damages. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

**  O  dark»  sad  tnilHonsi  patiently  and  dumb. 
Waiting  for  God,  your  hour  at  last  has  come; 
And  freedom's  song 
Breaks  the  long  silence  of  your  night  of  wrong.** 

A  scene  now  opens,  which  if  it  does  not  obliterate,  ex- 
ceeds at  least,  all  that  has  hitherto  been  related  of  cruelties 
in  this  unfortunate  colony.  Colonel  Whitelock,  with  a 
large  force  of  well  drilled  soldiers,  escorted  by  Commodore 
Ford,  in  the  Europa,  accompanied  by  five  frigates,  arrived 
at  Jeremie,  from  England,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1793. 
On  the  30th  of  the  same  month  Col.-  Whitelock  captured 
Port-au-Prince  and  some  of  the  French  ships  that  were  in 
the  harbor.  At  the  same  time  Commodore  Ford  with  his 
ships  directed  his  course  to  the  garrison  of  Cape  St.  Nicho- 
las, took  possession  of  the  fortress  and  harbor,  and  received 
the  allegiance  of  the  French  officers  and  privates.  By  the 
possession  of  Port-au-Prince  and  the  port  at  Cape  St. 
Nicholas,  the  British  squadron  commanded  the  navigation 
of  the  Island. 

It  was  just  at  this  particular  point  and  moment  that  the 
sun  began  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  slavery.  The  French 
Commissioners  becoming  alarmed  by  the  success  of  the 
British  forces,  issued  a  decree  abolishing  all  manner  of 
slavery,  at  the  same  time  inviting  the  blacks  to  join  them 
against  the  invaders.  Thousands  of  blacks  responded 
to  the  invitation  of  the  French  Commissioners,  but  the 
greater  majority  fled  to  the  hills  to  luxuriate  in  the  liberty 
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fnd  justice  as  applied  by  the  mother  country  to  the 
people  of  color ;  in  which  the  French  and  English  were 
driven  into,  the  horrors  of  war  for  gain  of  territory ;  in 
fvhich  the  people  of  color  contended  for  political  privileges 
for  themselves ;  in  which  the  black's  only  idea  of  liberty 
was  revolt  and  bloody  butcheries ;  in  which  the  philanthro- 
pists of  Paris  to  better  establish  liberty  at  home,  contended 
for  the  brotherhood  of  man  in  San  Domingo.  The  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  these  scenes  may  be  truthfully 
summed  up  in  the  different  parties  connected  with  the 
drama,  as  averice,  ambition,  cruelty  and  ignorance.  To 
say  nothing  of  that  daring  and  desperate  band  of  Spanish 
adventurers — the  buccaneers — the  introducers  of  slavery  on 
the  island  of  San  Domingo.  Whoever  shall  calmly  de- 
liberate on  these  will  find  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  dreadful  extent  of  those  wars,  or  in  assigning  to  its 
proper  cause,  and  tracing  to  the  fountain  head  those  rivers 
of  blood  which  flowed  in  this  unfortunate  colony.  How- 
ever we  may  condemn  these  rash,  illconcerted  and  inhuman 
wars,  let  the  reader  be  reminded  that  every  deviation  from 
the  rule  of  right,  that,  in  the  conflict  of  contending  fac- 
tions, the  excesses  of  one  party  are  considered  as  the  fullest 
justification  for  the  outrages  of  the  other,  therefore  for 
their  fate, 


But  now  comes  a  part  of  the  sequel  which,  though  it 
may  be  followed  with  the  rage  of  reformation,  the  conten- 
tions of  party  and  the  conflicts  of  opposing  interests  and 
passions,    no  part  of  the  proceedings  need  be  apologized 
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{WARRIOR    AND    STATESMAN) 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  ImmoTtal!   to  thee  the/  pour  a  grateful  tribute  to  thjr 
natal  hour;  . 

Who  itrlke  the  l;re  to  liberty,  and  twine  wreath  for  her 
triumphs,  for  they  are  thtne.  ■■  "  ■' 

Wooed  bj  thy  virtues  to  the  haunt*  of  meo. 

From  mountain,  precipice  and  nigged  glen, 

She  bade  thee  vindicate  the  rights  of  man. 

And  in  her  march,  'twas  thine  to  lead  the  van." 

Toussaint  L'Ouverture*  was  bom  in  San  Domingo  in 
1743,  on  the  plantation  of  a  French  nobleman  named 
De  Noe.  His  parents  were  both  slaves  and  of  pure  Neg;ro 
blood ;  his  father  was  a  native  of  Africa  and  was  said  -to 
be  the  second  son  of  Gaou<Guinou,  King  of  tlie  Atradas, 
a  powerful  tribe  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Toussaint'S 
father  had  been  captured  by  a  hostile  tribe  with  whom  his 
pieople  were  at  war,  and  sold  as  a  slave  to  white  slave 
merchants,  who  carried  him  to  San  Domingo,  and  again 
sold  him  to  Count  De  Noe.  " -' 

'Pronounced — Too-San  Lo-ver-tur. 
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Libertas,  was  a  mild  and  amiable  man,%nd  seeing  Tous- 
saint's  gentle  disposition,  which  he  showed  toward  man 
and  be^st,  his  private  virtues  and  his  fondness  for  books, 
to  which  he  gave  every  spare  moment  of  his  time,  not  only 
granted  him  this  privilege,  but  made  him  his  coachman, 
and  finally  gave  him  a  post  of  importance  and  trust  in  con- 
nection with  the  sugar  manufactory  of  the  estate.  He 
read  a  good  number  of  books  of  ancient  history,  biography, 
morals,  and  military  works,  among  them  "  Political  and 
Philosophical  History  of  the  European  Colonies  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,"  by  the  Abbe  Raynal.  The  evil 
results  of  slavery  which  this  book  pictured  had  a  powerful 
effect  on  him.  Among  many  passages  the  book  contained 
the  following  utterance: 

"  What  shall  be  done  lo  overthrow  slavery.*  Self  Interests  alone 
govern  kings  and  nations.  We  must  look  elsewhere.  A  courage- 
oua  chief  is  all  the  Negroes  need.  Where  is  he?  Where  is 
that  great  man  whom  nature  owes  to  her  Negro;  oppreseed  and 
tormented  children?  He.  will  doubtless  appear.  This  veritable 
tlgnal  will  gather  around  him  his  companions  in  misfortune. 
More  Impetuous  than  the  torrents,  thej  will  everywhere  leave  the 
Indelible  traces  of  their  lust  resentment.  Everywhere  people  will 
bless  the  hero  who  shall  have  established  the  rights  of  the  human 


Toussaint,  when  he  read  this  prophesy,  had  not  the  re- 
motest idea  of  being  the  "  courageous  chief,"  the  "  veri- 
table signal,"  the  hero  who  would  be  called  upon  to  fulfill 
the  prediction.  At  this  period,  the  Spanish  who  occupied 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  island,  were  allied  to  the  cause 
of  the  French  King,  Louis  \VI,  and  wanted  to  engage 
the  blacks  on  their  side  to  help  in  putting  down  the  planters 
who  were  in  rebellion  against  the  King  of  France.  By 
misrepresentation  they  persuaded  the  blacks  to  join  them. 
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They  said  to  t\\t  blacks:  •' Wc  are  going  to  allie  our- 
selves to  the  cause  of  the  French  King,  Louis  XVI,  to 
help  put  down  the  rebellion :  the  planters  are  against  you, 
and  their  friends  in  Paris  have  imprisoned  Louis  XVI,  and 
will  put  him  to  death  because  he  wants  to  free  the  slaves." 
The  blacks  readily  believed  that  such  was  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  yet  not  without  reason,  which  was,  that  they  saw 
the  planters,  their  former  masters,  in  arms  against  the  King. 
The  blacks  accordingly  joined  the  Spanish,  while  the 
planters  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  The 
conflict  was  sanguinary :  carnage  and  barbarity  was  the 
order  of  the  day ;  bleeding  heads  of  white  men  surrounded 
the  black  camps,  and  the  bodies  of  black  men  hung  on 
the  trees  around  the  camps  of  the  planters.  The  army  of 
the  blacks  acted  under  directions  of  Joachin  Garcia,  the 
President  of  the  Spanish  Colonial  Council.  It  was  very 
desirous  that  one  of  such  capacity  as  Toussaint  possessed, 
should  be  induced  to  join  the  insurrectionary  movement, 
which  he  at  first  refused  to  do.  But  the  continued  cruelty 
with  which  the  planters  treated  the  slaves,  resolved  Tous- 
saint into  a  determination  that  he  and  his  brethren  should 
be  free.     After  securing  his  master  and  family*  from  the 

*Tou88aint  had  promised,  if  possible,  to  save  the  lives  of  M. 
Bayou  de  Libertas,the  Director  of  theDeNoe  estate,  his  wife,  daugh- 
ter and  son-in-law.  Having  no  immediate  means  of  providing  for 
their  escape,  he  conducted  them  into  an  adjacent  wood :  the  fol- 
lowing night  he  found  an  opportunity  of  bringing  them  provisions 
from  the  camp.  The  second  night  he  returned  again  with  a  fur- 
ther supply  of  provisions,  but  declared  that  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  give  them  further  assistance.  After  this  they  saw  nothing 
of  him  for  three  davs,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  came  again 
and  directed  the  fiimily  how  to  make  their  way  to  a  river  which 
led  to  Port  Margot,  assuring  them  they  would  find  a  canoe  on  a 
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revolutionary  danger,  Toussaint  entered  the  army  as  an 
inferior  officer  under  Francois  and  Biasson,  then  occupying 
the  hills.  At  once  Toussaint  rose  to  distinction.  With 
600  men  he  beat  a  body  of  1,500  French  out  of  a  strong- 
hold which  they  had  occupied  near  the  town  of  Raphael, 
and  took  successfully  the  villages  of  Marmelade,  Henneri, 
Plaisance  and  Gonaives.  The  triumph  of  Toussaint  over 
the  French,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  as  the  sequel 
will  show,  for  the  Spanish,  under  whose  banner  he  was  so 
nobly  exerting  himself  proved  treacherous. 

part  of  the  river  which  he  described.  They  followed  his  direc- 
tions, found  the  canoe  and  got  safely  into  it,  but  were  overset  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  after  a  narrow  escape  thought  it 
best  to  return  to  their  retreat  in  the  woods.  Toussaint,  anxious 
for  their  safety,  again  found  them  out  and  directed  them  to  a 
broader  part  of  the  river,  where  he  assured  them  he  had  provided 
a  boat.  They  went  accordingly^  but  not  finding  the  boat,  gave 
themselves  up  for  lost,  when  the  faithful  Toussaint  again  appeared 
like  a  guardian  angel.  He  brought  with  him  pigeons,  poultry  and 
bread,  and  conducted  the  family  by  slow  marches  in  the  night 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  until  they  were  within  sight  of  the 
whan  at  Port  Margot,  when,  telling  them  that  a  vessel  was  in 
readiness  to  take  them  to  the  United  States,  he  took  his  leave,  but 
af .:eward  sent  them  remittances  as  he  could  manage  to  gather  from 
the  wreclc  of  their  property.  Toussaint  remembered  the  kind 
trea^poent  of  M.  Bayou  de  Libertas  in  granting  the  unusual  privi- 
lege of  the  use  of  books,  and  a  position  superior  to  the  other 
Negroes  of  the  plantation,  and  in  gratitude  he  hid  them  in  the 
woods,  visited  them  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  secured  the  means 
of  their  escape  and  provided  for  their  comfort  after  their  arrival  in 
another  country.  Was  not  this  an  exhibition  of  a  noble  spirit  in. 
an  untutored  Negro? 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"Rest  not;    life  is  sweeping  hy: 
Go  and  dar^  before  you  die. 
Something  mighty  and  sublime 
Leare  behind  to  conquer  time." 

While  the  people  of  San  Dominjijo  were  thus  fij^hting 
among  themselves,  the  revolutionary  movement  in  France 
was  at  its  height.  Robespierre  and  Danton  were  at  the 
head  of  affairs  and  the  guillotine  was  beheading  its  thou- 
sands. Among  the  victims  was  the  King.  The  death  of 
Louis  XVI  reached  San  Domingo,  and  with  it  glowing  re- 
ports of  the  triumph  of  the  Republicans.  The  Spanish 
felt  that  there  was  nothing  further  to  be  gained  by  their 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  defeated  Royalists,  threw 
off  their  mask  of  deception,  and  entered  into  a  league  with 
Great  Britain  to  divide  the  island  between  them  and  re- 
store slavery.  Toussaint  thereupon  rallied  the  blacks 
together  into  an  independent  army,  with  the  determination 
of  routing  French,  Spanish  and  British  from  the  isJ^nd, 
and  establish  the  freedom  of  his  brethren. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  news  reached  the 
island  that  the  French  Convention  of  the  4th  of  March, 
1794,  had  declared  the  abolition  of  Negro  slavery  in  all  the 
French  colonies.  The  Spanish  and  British  having  previ* 
ously  determined  to  continue  their  atrocious  enormities, 
treated  the  French  declaration  as  a  dead  leter.  Consolida- 
ting themselves,  they  began  the  work  of  driving  the  French 
from  the  island  as  a  forerunner  to  the  restoration  of  slav- 
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ery.  With  the  declaration  of  the  French  Convention  was 
the  commission  vesting  the  French  General,  Laveaux, 
with  the  sole  governorship  of  the  colony. 

Toussaint's  only  object  being  liberty  and  equality  before 
the  law  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  San  Domingo,  took  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  French  Republic,  and  assisted 
Laveaux  in  driving  the  British  troops  out  of  the  island,  in 
which  service  he  distinguished  himself,  and  was  no  less 
successful  than  he  had  been  while  fighting  under  the  Span- 
ish. Laveaux  discerning  in  Toussaint  superior  abilities 
and  exhalted  character,  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not, 
be  esteemed  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  a  French  gentle- 
man, educated  in  the  schools  of  Paris.*  Accordingly  he 
appointed  Toussaint  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  colony, 
declaring  his  intention  at  the  same  time  to  act  by  his  ad- 
vice in  all  matters,  whether  military  or  civil.  How  well 
Toussaint  kept  his  oath  of  fidelity  and  exhibited  it  toward 
the  French,  the  following  will  show.  In  the  month  of 
March  an  insurrection  of  mulattoes  at  the  town  of  the 
Cape,  Laveaux  was  seized  and  put  in  confinement.  On 
hearing  this,  Toussaint  marched  at  the  head  of  10,000 
blacks,  with  unexampled  bravery  fought  his  way  five  miles 
through  the  enemy,  got  safe  to  the  town,  and  obliged  the 
inhabitants  to  open  the  gates  by  threats  of  a  siege,  entered 
in  triumph,  released  the  French  commander  and  replaced 


*It  is  claimed  for  Laveaux  that  he  was  the  first  European  to  do 
justice  in  practice  to  the  Negro  character,  and  to  treat  a  Negro 
exactly  as  he  would  a  European  gentleman,  and  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  put  in  practice  the  maxim  which  had  obtained  among  the 
French  people,  **  that  a  Negro  was  to  be  treated  like  any  other 
maoy  whose  circumstances  were  the  same." 
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him  in  office.  In  these  struggles  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  French  government,  had 
watched  the  bravery  of  Toussaint.  and  regarded  him  as  a 
soldier  of  the  highest  ability  and  courage.  He  therefore, 
in  1799,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Haytian  army  and 
appointed  him  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  colony. 

Toussaint  was  now  in  supreme  control  of  Ilayti.  for 
though  Commissioners  were  sent  out  from  France,  such 
was  the  power  he  wielded  over  the  people  of  all  classes 
and  colors,  that  he  was  able  to  make  the  Commissioners 
act  subserviently  to  him.  The  year  1800  saw  Hayti  in 
a  tranquil,  settled  state,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  pro- 
vince in  the  south,  where  Rigand,  a  mulatto,  with  a  few 
followers  held  out  against  the  authority  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  liayti  was  now  under  the  authority  of  the 
French  Republic,  which  was  represented  by  the  Commis- 
sioner Roume.  Toussaint  was,  however,  the  real  author- 
ity; he  was  not  satisfied,  however,  until  he  was  able  to 
claim  that  the  whole  island,  including  the  Spanish  portion, 
was  under  his  dominion,  and  he  therefore  proposed  to  the 
Commissioner,  Roume,  that  the  cession  required  by  the 
treaty  of  July,  1795,  should  now  be  carried  out.  Roume 
assented  to  Toussaint' s  suggestion,  and  with  the  Chief 
went  about  preparing  to  accomplish  this  transfer  of  author- 
ity. While  apparently  acting  thus  in  good  faith,  Roume, 
with  great  duplicity,  secretly  sent  word  to  the  Spanish 
Governor  that  he  should  refuse  to  deliver  the  Spanish  do- 
main. Toussaint  learning  of  the  treachery  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, at  first  imprisoned  him,  and  finally  sent  him  out  of 
the  country  to  France.     The  traitorous  French  representa* 
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tive  being  now  out  of  the  way,  and  Rigand,  the  rebellious,, 
subdued,  Toussaint  found  himself  in  unmolested,  supreme 
control  of  Hayti ;  and  deeming  it  a  favorable  time  to 
put  in  operation  a  plan  he  had  long  been  maturing,  he  on 
the  9th  of  November,  iSoo,  sent  a  note  to  General  Garcia, 
advising  him  that  he  should  send  General  Moise  at  the 
bead  of  10,000  troops  to  take  possession  of  Spanish  San 
Domingo  in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic.  In  order 
to  give  force  to  this  note,  at  the  same  time  he  dispatched 
it  he  put  in  motion  the  force  under  General  Moise,  his 
nephew,  while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  column  also  of 
10,000  men,  marched  by  the  southern  route  directly  upon 
San  Domingo  City. 

General  Garcia,  in  command  at  that  place,  made  every 
preparation  to  resist  these  movements,  and  while  sending 
word  to  the  authorities  of  the  Ciboa  to  interfere  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  march  of  General  Moise,  he  himself  took 
nneasures  to  delay  the  march  of  Toussaint  upon  the  capi- 
tal. These  measures  were,  however,  comparatively  in- 
effectual, though  much  annoyance  was  caused  Toussaint 
by  the  activity  of  the  malitia  against  his  columns,  until  he 
arrived  at  Naga.  At  this  point,  in  order  to  avoid  the  spil- 
ling of  blood,*  he  resorted  to  diplomacy,  by  sending  a  note 


*A  circumstance  which  showed  the  nobility  of  soul  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  manhood  in  Toussaint,  was  his  conduct  with  the  British 
General  Maitland.  Atter  numerous  battles  with  the  English, 
an  which  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  had  met  Albion^s  bravest  son's 
and  conquered  them,  completely  driving  them  off,  even  from  the 
possessions  in  Hayti  which  they  had  obtained  when  the  island  was 
under  French  management  exclusively,  a  treaty  was  proposed  by 
Matlland.  He  proposed  an  interview  with  Toussaint.  General 
Roum^,  of  the   French   army,   learning  of  the  British  Generars 
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to  Garcia,  that  he,  Toussaiiit,  was  surprised  to  find  resist- 
ance on  his  journey,  which  he  had  not  taken  as  an  invader, 
but  as  an  officer  of  the  French  Republic,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  a  treaty  made  with  it  by  Spain,  and  that  if 
the  city  was  not  immediately  surrendered  he  would  lay 
siege  to  it.  General  Garcia,  recognizing  the  impossibility 
of  holding  out  in  the  event  of  such  an  undertaking,  ceded 
his  authority,  and  on  the  2d  of  January,  iSoi,  opened  the 
gates  of  San  Domingo  City  to  Toussaint,  who  at  the  head 
ot  his  troops,  took  possession  of  this  famous  city  for  the 
French  Republic ;  the  ceremony  being  solemnly  consum- 
mated bv  a  Tc  Dcum  in  the  Grand  Cathedral,  at  which 
the  principal  authorities  and  the  troops  assisted. 

Being    thus    in   possession,  the  commander  with  great 


proposal,  thought  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  sen-e  France  and  dis- 
tinguish himself,  even  at  the  cost  of  honor.  He  recommended  to 
Toussaint  L*Ouverture,  that  on  Maitland^s  coming  to  see  him  about 
arranging  the  terms  of  treaty,  he  should  detain  him  as  a  prisoner. 
Toussaint  had  previously  informed  General  Maitland  of  his  readi- 
ness to  receive  him  and  hear  his  proposals.  The  British  General 
was  nevertheless  informed  of  Roum4*6  proposed  treachery  by  some 
of  Maitland^K  friends,  lie  therefore  entered  on  his  mission  to 
Toussaint  with  great  apprehension.  On  entering,  the  British 
General  was  courteously  received  by  the  Negro  Chief  in  his  camp, 
and  before  any  futher  ceremonies  commenced,  Toussaint  showed 
Maitland,  Roum^^s  letter  requesting  him  (Toussaint,)  to  detain 
Maitland  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  also  showed  him  his  (Tous- 
saint^s)  reply.  He  then  assured  General  Maitland  that  he  was 
safe  within  the  llaytian  camp  and  said  to  him:  **  Sir,  I  am  inca- 
pable of  baseness.'*  To  Roum^  he  replied:  **  H'Aat,  Aave  /  mot 
passed  my  word  to  the  British  Oemeral?  How  cam  you  suppose  that 
JivHl  confer  m%yself  with  dishorn  or  by  breakimffitf  His  reliamce  im 
m%y  j^ood  faith  leads  him  to  put  himself  im  my  poxvcr^  amd  I  shall  be 
ez*er  imfamous  if  I  were  to  act  as  von  advise  mc,  I  am  faithfmlly 
devoted  to  the  Republic^  but  will  mot  serve  it  at  the  expemse  of  my 
coHsciemcc  and  my  honors  What  true  greatness  of  spirit  and  Inflex- 
ible virtue. 
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wisdom  turned  his  attention  to  the  internal  improvements 
of  the  island.  He  named  Paul  L'Ouverture,  his  brother, 
as  Governor  of  the  South,  with  headquarters  at  San  Domingo 
City,  and  General  Clervaux  in  command  of  the  North, 
with  headquarters  at  Santiago.  He  gave  to  the  Spanish 
part  of  the  island  officers  who,  by  their  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment, were  acceptable.  Having  arranged  his  authority 
satisfactorily  in  this  part  of  the  island,  Toussaint,  by  a 
circuitous  route,  returned  to  the  western  part.  It  being 
stated,  his  journey  was  a  perfect  ovation  from  its  beginning 
to  its  end,  and  the  inhabitants  looked  forward  under  his 
rule  to  a  season  of  peace  and  prosperity.  A  future  they 
had  a  right  to  expect,  since,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
the  whole  island  was  united  under  one  government.  Peace 
was  restored,  the  reign  of  law  and  justice  was  established ; 
those  who  had  been  slaves  were  now  citizens.  Religion 
again  reared  her  altars ;  public  worship  was  conducted 
with  all  the  pomp  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  planta- 
tions were  again  covered  with  rich  products,  sugar-houses 
and  distilleries  were  rebuilt,  and  on  the  sites  of  ruins  new 
edifices  were  erected.  The  export*  trade  began  to  revive, 
and  population  increased.  San  Domingo  was  now  re-s, 
garded  as  the  happiest  spot  in  all  the  French  dominions. 

Schools  were  established,  and  books  became  common 
articles  in  the  cottages  of  laborers.  Music  and  the  theatre 
were  encouraged.  The  whites,  blacks  and  mulattoes  min- 
gled in  the  same  society  and  exchanged  with  each  other 


♦It  U  an  historical  verity  that  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  was  the 
first  of  the  rulers  of  the  world  to  introduce  the  system  of  free 
trade. 
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France  to  her  former  sovereignty  and  control  of  San  Do- 
mingn ;  a  plotiie  would  have  long  since  carried  into  effect, 
but  too  great  was  the  hostility  of  all  civilized  powers 
against  France. 
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with  the  foresight  that  could  discern  what  would  decay  and 
would  not  decay.  The  State  was  governed  with  great 
wisdom  and  was  successful  in  all  its  enterprises.  To  his 
sovereign  Toussaint  wrote  two  letters,  both  of  which  were 
headed,  '*  The  first  of  the  blacks  to  the  first  of  the  whites," 
one  announcing  the  peaceful  condition  of  the  island  and 
requesting  the  ratification  of  certain  appointments  which 
he  had  made,  and  the  other  explaining  the  reason  for  cash- 
iering a  French  officer.  To  these  letters  no  answers  were 
returned.  Toussaint  again  addressed  Napoleon,  request- 
ing him  to  ratify  the  new  constitution,  but  Napoleon  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  possession  of  the  island. 

Representatives  from  San  Domingo  had  been  excluded 
from  the  French  Senate,  and  news  reached  the  island  that 
Napoleon,  the  First  Consul,  meditated  the  re-establishment 
of  slavery. 

In  the  harbors  of  Brest,  L' Orient  and  Rochefort,  a  squad- 
ron of  twenty-six  vessels  was  collected.  On  board  this 
fleet  was  a  force  of  25,000  chosen  men,  completely  armed 
aiid  equipped,  brave  soldiers  whose  exploits  had  resounded 
through  all  Italy  and  had  crossed  the  snow-clad  peaks  of 
the  Alpine  mountains.  In  command  of  this  force  was 
Napoleon's  brother-in-law.  Gen.  LeClerc,  and  with  him 
were  many  other  distinguished  officers,  Rochembeau  being 
in  command  of  one  of  the  divisions.  Villarret  was  the 
Admiral-in-Chief,  while  Madame  LeClerc  accompanied 
her  husband  to  participate  in  his  triumphs.  Accompany- 
ing this  brilliant  expedition,  which  was  now  leaving  France 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  chains  again  on  the  limbs  of 
the  people  of  San  Domingo,  were  several  colored  men. 
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torches  to  his  principal  officers  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  towns  rather  than  they  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Christophe,  satisfied  that  the  Frenchmen 
would  effect  a  landing,  set  fire  to  his  own  house,  which 
was  the  signal  for  the  burning  of  the  town.  Immediately 
the  flames  rose  from  the  tops  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
finest  city  of  San  Domingo.  Christophe,  by  the  light  of 
the  conflagration,  retired  to  the  hills,  carrying  with  him 
2,000  whites  as  hostages.  Toussaint  in  the  meantime  had 
taken  his  army  to  the  interior  and  fastnesses  to  prepare  for 
future  action.  A  correspondence  was  opened  with  Tous- 
saint by  the  Captain  General,  in  which  he  promised  to 
acknowledge  the  liberty  of  the  blacks.  What  Napoleon 
could  not  accomplish  by  the  force  of  arms  he  endeavored 
to  effect  by  deceitful  means.  He  issued  a  proclamation 
to  be  distributed  among  the  people  of  San  Domingo,  in 
which  he  said :  **  All  France,  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  the 
Republic  of  France  herself,  long  desolated  by  civil  wars, 
but  now  at  peace  with  the  universe,  had  sent  her  ships  to 
guarantee  civil  liberty  to  San  Domingo,  but  that  if  the 
anger  of  the  Republic  be  provoked  it  would  devour  her 
enemies  as  the  fire  devoured  the  dried  sugar  cane." 

Two  sons  of  Toussaint,  Isaac  and  Placide,  had  been 
sent  to  Paris  to  be  educated  under  the  care  of  M.  Coasnon, 
Napoleon  sent  for  the  lads  to  call  upon  him,  determining 
to  appeal  to  the  parental  feelings  of  the  father  through  the 
two  sons.  When  the  lads  arrived  at  the  Tuilleries  with 
their  teacher  they  were  received  with  great  kindness,  ap- 
parently. He  said  to  them,  '*  Your  father  is  a  great  man, 
and  has  rendered  many  services  to  France.    Tell  him  that 
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I  said  so,  and  tell  him  not  to  believe  that  I  have  any  hos- 
tile intentions  ajjainst  San  Dominji^o.  The  troops  that  I 
have  sent  are  not  destined  to  fight  ap^ainst  the  native 
troops,  but  to  increase  their  strength.  The  man  I  have 
appointed  is  my  own  brother-in-law.  Tell  your  father  all 
this,  and  tell  him  that  unless  he  delivers  up  the  island  you 
will  both  be  retained  as  hostages."  They  at  once,  in 
company  with  their  teacher,  set  sail  for  San  Domingo. 
On  their  arrival  in  the  village  of  Henneri,  where  their 
father  was,  they  presented  him  the  letter  from  Napoleon. 
It  said  among  other  things,  '*  If  the  French  flag  floats  over 
San  Domingo  it  is  owing  to  you  and  your  brave  blacks. 
Called  by  your  abilities  and  the  force  of  circumstances  to 
the  first  command  in  the  island,  you  have  put  an  end  to 
civil  war  and  brought  back  into  repute,  religion  and  the 
worship  of  God,  from  whom  everything  proceeds.  The 
constitution  which  you  have  made  contains  many  excellent 
things." 

The  Neg^o  chief  met  his  children  with  emotions  too  big 
for  utterance.  He  clasped  them  in  his  arms.  Picture 
the  scene!  a  devoted  father,  in  the  presence  of  his  two 
sons,  whom  he  had  sent  to  France  to  receive  such  an  edu- 
cation as  he  was  unable  to  receive,  and  on  whom  his  great- 
est hopes  rested,  attempted  to  be  kept  as  hostages  by  the 
enemy  of  his  country  and  the  assailant  of  his  liberty,  the 
liberty  of  his  brethren  in  Hayti,  and  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  his  country.  In  listening  to  these  persuasions, 
Toussaint  was  moved  to  tears,  which  mantled  the  cheek  of 
the  brave  soldier.  His  sons  were  also  moved  to  tears ;  to 
all  this  was  superadded  the  entreaties  of  Toussaint's  wife. 
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the  beloved  of  his  bosom,  who  besought  him  to  let  his  con- 
science spare  to  her  her  children.  It  is  said  Toussaint 
looked  upon  his  children,  then  upon  his  wife  several  times 
alternately,  then  turning  to  Coasnon,  remarked,  "Which 
am  I  to  believe,  the  first  Consul's  words  or  General 
Le  Clerc's  action?  Napoleon  offers  me  peace,  and  yet 
General  Le  Clerc  no  sooner  arrives  than  he  rushes  into  war 
with  us.  Tell  General  Lc  Clerc  hostilities  will  cease  on 
our  part  when  he  stops  the  progress  of  the  invading  army." 
Then  clasping  his  thildren  once  more  in  his  arms,  he  said, 
*'  Take  back  my  sons ;  I  cannot  receive  them  as  the  price 
of  my  surrender.  I  will  be  faithful  to  my  brethren  and  my 
God."  Was  there  ever  a  nobler  act  of  man,  a  greater 
patriotism  shown?     If  so,  history  fails  to  record  it.* 

♦D.  A.  Straker— "  Reflections  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Tous- 
saint L'Ouyerture.'* 
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Dessalines  was  besieged  in  the  Fort  Creta-a-Pierrot  by 
Le  Clerc  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  French  army.  He 
did  not  give  up  the  defence  until  he  had  caused  the  loss  of 
about  300  French,  including  several  distinguished  officers, 
and  then,  rushing  out,  he  fought  his  way  through  the 
enemy  and  effected  a  masterly  retreat. 

The  reduction  of  Fort  Creta-a-Pierrot  seemed  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  war  in  favor  of  the  French.  Here,  again, 
General  Le  Clerc  began  to  exhibit  his  cruel  treachery; 
deeming  deception  no  longer  necessary,  threw  off  the 
mask  and  allowed  great  numbers  of  the  blacks  to  be  mas- 
sacred, without  regard  to  sex  or  age,  and  issued  a  mani- 
festo which  virtually  reestablished  the  power  of  the  old 
French  colonists  over  the  former  slaves.  These  rash  per- 
formances opened  the  eyes  of  the  blacks  who  had  joined 
the  French.  They  deserted  in  great  masses,  and  Tous- 
saint  again  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Tous- 
saint  was  far  too  wise  a  man  not  to  avail  himself  of  this 
weapon  that  the  French  had  placed  in  his  hands ;  with 
immediate  promptness  he  arranged  his  plans  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  renewed  energy.  Having  resolved  on  his  course 
he  acted  with  ability  and  vigor.  Joining  his  forces  with 
those  of  Christophe,  he  left  the  shelter  of  the  mountains  for 
the  sea  coast,  where  the  class  most  interested  in  the  French 
manifesto  were  in  the  largest  numbers.  Wherever  Tous- 
saint  went  he  called  upon  the  blacks  of  every  class  to  take 
arms  and  follow  him,  and  this  they  did  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  was  soon  able  to  drive  the  French  into  the  town  of 
Cape  Francois,  which  he  would  undoubtedly  have  cap- 
tured, but  Le  Clerc,  realizing  the  danger  of  losing  all  the 
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the  great  population  whose  happiness  was  chiefly  concerned. 
Liberty  and  equality  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  San  Do- 
mingo was  the  fundamental  declaration  of  the  treaty ;  this 
was  all  Toussaint  fought  for — all  he  asked  for  himself  and 
countrymen.  Here  the  inalienable  rights  of  his  brethren  were 
secured  ;  made  sacred,  and  the  flowing  of  blood  averted. 

The  Neg^o  chief  could  have  rallied  sufficient  brave  and 
good  soldiers  to  continue  the  war  and  secure  independence 
by  force  of  arms,  but  he  well  knew  that  owing  to  the  long 
and  continuous  wars,  the  island  was  devastated,  the  popu- 
lation thinned,  the  public  resources  exhausted  and  the 
country  was  in  no  condition  to  maintain  an  independ- 
ence thus  secured.  In  his  letter  to  General  Lc  Clerc, 
Toussaint  said,  '*  I  could  continue  the  struggle  for  years. 
I  could  prevent  a  single  Frenchman  from  safely  quitting 
your  camp;  but  I  hate  bloodshed.  I  have  fought  only  for 
the  liberty  of  my  race ;  guarantee  that  and  I  will  submit 
and  come  in.*"  Not  only  were  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
San  Domingo  guaranteed  by  the  treaty,  but  a  just  protec- 
tion by  France,  and  the  placing  of  Toussaint  in  a  position 
where  he  could  protect  the  rights  of  his  countrymen  and 
secure  their  advancement.  In  short,  Toussaint  supposed, 
as  he  had  a  right  to,  that  the  ultimate  conclusion  of  peace 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Straker,  in  his  reflections  on  the  life  and  times  of 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  says;  **It  was,  to  my  mind,  the 

^As  the  French  General  glanced  along  the  lines  of  hi&  splendidly 
equipped  troops,  and  saw  opposite,  Toussaint*s  ragged,  ill-armed 
followers,  he  said  to  him:  **  L'Ouverture,  had  you  continued  the 
war,  where  would  you  have  got  arms?''  **  I  would  have  taken 
Xours,"  was  Toussaint^s  reply. 
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Toussaiiit  might  have  renewed  the  war,  and  crushed  for- 
ever his  cruel  enemies!  He  could  have  made  himself 
monarch,  and  surrounded  himself  with  the  ensignia  of  su- 
preme pK>wer,  but  being  a  man  of  his  word,  he  would  not 
take  advantage  of  the  sad  condition  of  the  French. 

Among  innumerable  false  unmoved — 

Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified, 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  zeal. 

Nor  numberless,  nor  example  with  him  wrought. 

To  swerve  from  truth  or  change  his  constant  mind. 

Though  peace  reigned,  yet  the  hatred  Napoleon  bore 
Toussaint  prevailed  over  all  other  considerations.  The 
popularity  of  the  Negjro  chieftain  stood  too  much  in  the 
way  of  re-establishing  slavery  in  San  Domingo.  The 
spirit  of  independence  among  the  blacks  must  be  broken. 
France  must  exercise  her  independence  though  the  heavens 
fall,  but  the  heroic  blacks  of  San  Domingo,  men  though 
bom  to  liberty,  must  reconcile  themselves  to  servitude. 
To  accomplish  this  design  the  Neg^ro  chief  must  be  made 
a  prisoner  and  sent  to  France,  "what  I  cannot  do  by  force 
of  arms  I  will  do  by  burglar's  art.** 

Toussaint  was  now  at  his  home  watching  the  fruits  of 
peace  assured  by  Le  Clerc.  Napoleon  knowing  that  the 
Ifaytian  chief  was  unprepared  for  immediate  defence,  re- 
lying as  he  was  on  the  good  faith  of  the  treaty,  planned 
and  effected  the  capture  of  Toussaint  by  the  most  diaboli- 
cal plot  .that  ever  stained  the  annals  of  history. 

Toussaint  was  made  the  object  of  many  aggravating  in- 
sults by  jPi'cnch  ofHcers,  who  intruded  upon  his  premises 
and  ,4es^oyed  the  fruit  of  his  grounds,  with  the  hope  of 
provQJlciQg  him  to  an  insurrection,  that  they  might  have  a 
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will  avenge  my  cause."  At  midnight,  Toussaint,  with 
his  wife  and  all  his  family,  were  carried  on  board  the 
French  frigate  Creole,  which  had  sailed  into  the  harbor  in 
the  dead  of  night.  From  thence  he  was  transferred  to  the 
man-of-war  Hero,  which  immediately  sailed  for  France. 

He,  like  a  solid  rock  by  seas  enclosed, 
To  raging  winds  and  roaring  waves  exposed. 
From  his  proud  summit  looking  down,  disdains 
Their  empty  menace,  and  unmoved  remains. 

The  reader  will  naturally  imagine  the  grief  with  which 
this  good  man  must  be  seized  on  being  forced  from  his 
home  and  his  country.  As  he  looked  back  upon  his  native 
mountains,  he  said:  "They  have  cut  down  the  tree  of 
liberty,  but  the  roots  are  many  and  deep." 

On  arriving  at  Brest,  after  a  short  passage  of  twenty-five 
days,  the  great  chieftain  was  separated  from  his  family, 
never  to  see  them  again  in  life.  While  his  family  were 
sent  to  Bayonne,  Toussaint  was  hurried  oH  to  the  Chateau 
of  Joux,  East  of  France,  a  cold,  damp,  dark  prison  among 
the  Jura  mountains,  a  bleak  and  dismal  region.  Not  satis- 
fied with  confining  his  unfortunate  prisoner  to  the  meagre 
limits  of  the  fortress  alone,  Napoleon  ordered  that  he 
should  be  placed  in  a  dungeon  secluded  from  all  commu- 
nication with  the  outer  world  ;  denied  everything  excepting 
what  would  barely  sustain  life.  The  dungeon  in  which 
Toussaint  was  imprisoned  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Romans.  It  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  river  Daubs,  on 
the  land  side  leading  into  Switzerland.  Toussaint's  living 
tomb  was  a  room  twelve  feet  by  twenty,  with  a  stone  floor. 
*'  In  winter  ice  covers  the  floor,  in  summer  it  is  deep  with 
water."     After  an  imprisonment  of  ten  months.  Napoleon 
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finding  that  the  prisoner  was  not  starving  fast  enough orderec^ 
the  Governor  of  the  fort  to  abaent  himself.  On  his  retuml 
he  found  the  hero  dead — starved  to  death. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1S03,  died  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  1 
of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  modern  times. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

And  here  let  Memory  turn  her  tearful  glance 

On  the  dark  horrors  of  tumultuous  France, 

When  blood  and  blasphemy  defiled  her  land. 

And  fierce  Rebellion  shook  her  savage  hand. 
♦  «  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

Then  blood-stained  Murder,  bare  thy  hideous  arm, 
And  thou,  Rebellion,  welter  in  thy  storm. 
Awake,  ye  spirits  of  avenging  crime, 
Burst  from  your  bonds  and  battle  with  the  time. 

NAPOLEON    BONAPARTE. 

This  chapter  will  call  the  reader's  serious  attention  to  a 
man  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  world's  great 
history.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  one  of  those  men  whom 
the  world  has  agreed  to  praise  highly  without  knowing 
much  about  them,  and  who  are  therefore  more  likely  to 
lose  than  gain  by  a  close  examination.  He  was  born  in 
Ajaccio,  Corsica,  August  i,  1769,  and  died  in  exile  in  St. 
Helena,  May  5,  182 1,  aged  52  years.  As  a  boy,  he 
was  passionate  and  self-willed.  His  own  way  and  wishes 
were  the  supreme  law  of  his  miiid.  At  ten  years  of  age 
he  was  sent  to  a  military  school,  where  he  was  regarded 
as  taciturn  and  morose.  His  militar}-  education  connected 
him  with  a  regiment,  in  which  his  ability  soon  began  to 
show  itself,  and  procured  him  promotion  to  a  general  of 
artillery.  The  events  of  the  French  revolution  were  mov- 
ing  rapidly  forward,  but  he  kept  clear  of  entanglements 
with  it.  At  the  siege  of  Toulon  he  planned  and  executed 
such  a  successful  attack  that  the  commanding  officer  wrote 
to  the  government  concerning  him.     "  Reward  this  youiig^ 
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man  and    promote    him  ;     for  should  he  be    ungratefully  I 
treated,  he  will  promote  himself." 

The  war  agamst  Piedmont  came  right  on,    in  which  he  I 
soon    had    a    leading   part.     Then  followed   his  career  in  I 
Italy,  Austria  and  Germany;  his  campaign  in  Africa;  hi»  I 
assumption  of  imperial  power;   his  dethronement  of  kings  , 
luid  crowning  his  brothers  in  their  stead  ;  his  imprisonmcDt  4 
of  the   Pope :   his  possession   of  the  most  of  Europe ;  his  1 
campaign   in    Russia;   the   decline  of  his  power;  his  final  j 
defeat,   banishment   and  death.     It  was  such  a  career  of 
persona!  power  as  perhaps  no  other  man  had  ever  had,  j 
and  evinced  military  greatness,  self-reliance  and  power 
over  men  of  the  highest  order,  in  this  he  makes  a  highly.  I 
respectable  appearance.     But  when  considered  in  relatioaJ 
to  his  fellow  men  and  to  the  whole  sphere  of  human  greal-J 
ness,  it  was  so  supremely  selfish,  and  cruel,  and  heartless,  I 
it  so  trampled  on  the  rights  of  kings  and  men  and  women^J 
that  it  becomes  the  career  of  a  g^£at  monster  rather  than  a-4 
great  man.     lie   loved  fame,  but   not  with  (he  love  of  ai» 
exhaltcd  and  generous  mind.     He  loved  it  as  an  end,   not 
at  all  as  a  means ;  as  a  personal  luxury,   not  at   all  as  an 
instrument  of  advantage  to  others.      He  scraped  it  together 
and  measured  it  up  with  a  timid  and  niggardly  thrift;  and 
never  employed  the  hoard  in  any  enterprise,  however  vir- 
tuous and  honorable,  in  which  there  was  hazard  of  losing 
one  particle.     He   was  a  great  butcher  of  his  kind  rather 
than  a  great  man  ;  a  great   robber  who  rioted  in  the  plun- 
der of  nations;  a  great   incendiary   who  burned  cities  to 
light  the  way  to  his  own  supreme  power  over  men.     >.'o,  not 
a  great  man  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  was  Napoleon 
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Bonaparte,  but  a  mighty  savage,  a  terrific  scourge,  who, 
whatever  were  his  original  purposes,  became  the  imper- 
sonation of .  remorseless  self.  He  is  not  an  example  but  a 
warning  to  men.  The  best  part  of  a  great  man  was 
largely  wanting  in  him.  His  intellect  and  will  were  colos- 
sal, his  heart  and  conscience  were  pigmies.  Many  of  his 
deeds  seem  great  because  of  the  savage  celerity  and  fury 
with  which  he  accomplished  them  in  the  utter  disregard  of 
all  rights  and  all  moralities.  He  was  a  g^reat  warrior,  a 
great  destroyer  of  men,  kings  and  nations — millions  of  men 
dying  to  promote  his  glory,  and  nearly  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  prostrated  to  gratify  his  ambition ;  but  he  was  not 
a  great  man,  and  must  be  looked  at  as  trampling  the  man- 
liest and  noblest  things  of  true  human  greatness  under  his 
feet.  The  treachery  and  cruelty  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
toward  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  a  military  genius  equal  to 
himself,  and  superior  in  moral  virtue  and  feeling  of  hu- 
manity, of  itself  shows  a  period  in  the  history  of  Napoleon 
blacker  than  sixteen  midnights  concentrated. 

Had  Napoleon  Bonaparte  been  brought  before  Dante's 
infernal  tribunal,  he  would  not  have  been  condemned  to 
the  deeper  recesses  of  the  abyss.  He  would  not  have  been 
boiled  with  Dundee  in  the  crimson  pool  of  Bulicame,  or 
hurled  with  Danby  into  the  seething  pitch  of  Malebolge, 
or  congealed  with  Churchill  in  the  eternal  ice  of  Gindecca ; 
but  he  would  perhaps  have  been  placed  in  a  dark  vestibule 
next  to  the  shade  of  that  inglorious  pontiff — 

"  Che  fece  per  viltate  il  gran  rifiuto.'* 
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tunities  to  enrich  himself,  is  a  confirmation  of  this  fact. 
Endowed  by  nature  with  high  qualities  of  mind,  he,  by  his 
genius,  courage,  individuality  and  irrepressible  persever- 
ance, conquered  difficulties  which  appeared  insurmountable. 
Splendid  examples  of  some  single  qualification  no  doubt 
there  are.  Csesar  was  merciful ;  Hannibal  was  patient ; 
Scipio  was  continent ;  Washington  was  serene ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  to  blend  them  all  in 
one,  and,  like  the  lovely  masterpiece  of  the  Grecian  artist, 
to  exhibit  in  one  glow  of  associated  beauty  the  pride  of 
every  model  and  the  perfection  of  every  master  in  one 
transcendant  superiority.  As  a  general,  he  marshalled  the 
slave  into  a  veteran,  and  supplied  by  discipline  the  absence 
of  experience.  As  a  statesman,  he  originated  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  constitutional  law,  of  legislation  and 
diplomacy,  of  preserving  the  peace,  keeping  the  honor  of, 
and  vindicating  the  neutral  rights  of  his  country  and  de- 
veloping its  resources.  He  was  the  first  ruler  in  the  world 
to  promote  foreign  commerce  and  domestic  industry  by  a 
system  of  free  trade,  and  such  was  the  wisdom  of  his 
views,  that  to  the  soldier  and  the  statesman  he  added  the 
character  of  the  sage.  A  conqueror,  he  was  untainted 
with  the  crime  of  blood ;  a  revolutionist,  he  was  free  from 
any  stain  of  treason,  for  aggression  commenced  the  con- 
test and  his  country  called  him  to  the  command.  Liberty 
unsheathed  his  sword,  necessity  stained,  victory  returned 
it.  His  body  is  dead,  his  deeds  are  not  dead.  His  name 
is  not  dead  ;  his  glory  is  not  dead.  He  is  one  of  the  few, 
the  immortal  names— 

"  That  were  not  born  to  die." 


t 


When  generations  yet  unborn  shall  read  the  world's  great 
book  of  fame,  and  glance  at  the  names  of  the  renowntfd 
characters  who  laid  Ihcir  best  offerings  upon  the  sacred 
altar  of  liberty,  they  will  find  the  name  of  Toussaint 
L'Ouverturc,  the  hero  of  San  Domingo,  indelibly  inscribed 
upon  its  immortal  pages.  Everywhere  the  warrior,  philos- 
opher, and  patriotic  statesman  and  thinker  will  find  that 
Toussaint  L'Ouverturc  has  been  before  him  lighting  the 
way — sounding  the  abyss.  His  noble  character,  the  re- 
corded wisdom,  the  great  example,  the  assured  immortality, 
will  be  raised  to  view,  and  live  to  be  deciphered  when  the 
final  catastrophe  shall  lift  the  granite  foundation  in  frag- 
ments from  its  bed.    ■ 

Nothing  need  cover  hit  fame  but  heaven. 

No  pyramids  set  ofi  his  inemoriee 

But  the  eternBl  aubatsince  of  his  greatnees, 

To  which  I  leave  him. 


"I 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF   TOUSSAINT   L'OUVERTURE,    IN    1803, 
■    PRBSIDSNT    SAGET   IN    1870. 

Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history. 
The  author  did  not  intend  to  continue  these  chapters 
further  than  the  death  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  hence  no 
mention  is  made  of  it  on  the  title  page ;  but,  while  the 
manuscript  was  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher,  he  had  occa- 
sion to  converse  with  a  number  of  persons  concerning  the 
work,  and  was  surprised  to  find  how  little  was  really  known 
of  the  general  history  of  Hayti*  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
the  father  of  Haytian  independence.  A  want  of  time 
makes  it  impossible  to  give  an  elaborate  desertation  of 
affairs  that  have  taken  place  on  the  island  since  1S03.  My 
only  endeavor  will  be  to  bring  together  in  a  continuous 
and  condensed  form  a  few  of  the  moat  important  historical 
facts  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader.  In  doing  this 
the  author  confesses  that  he  has  made  free  use  of  the  latest 
valuable  authorities.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Toussaintr 
Ijt  Clerc,  the  French  commander-in-chief,  worn  -out  with 
trouble  of  body  and  mind  (remorse  no  doubt  gnawed  his 
conscience  for  thediabolical  and  inhuman  treatment  of  the 
heroic  black  chief),  died  on  the  island,  and  his  corpse  was 
•  Pron  ounced — Hay  - 1 . 
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sent  to  France,  followed  by  his  apparently  incnnsolate 
widow.  Rocli.-imhcau  succeeded  to  the  command.  But 
the  seeds  of  liberty  sown  hv  Toussaint  L'Ouverlure  and 
the  breach  of  faith  by  the  Fieiich.  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Ijlacks.  They  therefore  resolved  to  maintnhi  the  indepeii' 
deucy  left  them  by  their  lamented  chief,  Dessalines  and 
Christophe,  Toussaint's  compatriots,  placed  themselves  at 
the  head  of  large  bodies  of  troops  and  drove  the  French 
from  the  island.  Dessalines  was  made  Governor- General 
for  life.  On  the  death  of  Dessalines  the  power  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Christophe.  the  second  in  the  command  of 
the  army.  The  tranquility  of  the  countrj-,  however,  was 
soon  disturbed  bv  the  appearance  cf  another  candidate  for 
power  in  the  person  of  Peiion,  a  mulatto  general  who  had 
.succeeded  to  the  rank  of  third  in  command.  Al  the  death 
of  Dessalines,  Petion  was  commander-in-chief  al  I'ort-au- 
Prince,  the  capital  of  Hayti.  He  had  been  educated  in 
the  military  schools  at  Paris,  and  was  supposed  to  be  aJ 
man  of  letters;  his  disposition  was  mild  and  his  mnnners 
engnginp.  Each  of  thfse  chiefs  in  support  of  their  ciaiins 
had  recourse  to  arms.  On  the  first  of  January,  1807,  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  two  parties,  when  Petion 
was  defeated  and  pursue<i  tiy  Christophe  to  the  gates  of 


Pnrt-au- Prince.     A  sort  of    tacit 


entered 


hv  which  Christophe  took  the  entire  northern  district, 
with  his  capital  at  Cape  Francois,  with  the  title  of  King, 
and  Petion  took  possession  of  the  soulheni  province  as 
President,  with  his  capital  at  Port-au-Piince. 

In  1S18  Petion  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Jean  Pierre 
Boyer,    his    aide-de-camp.      Hoyer    imtnediately    renewed 
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the  war  with  Christophe.  On  the  3d  of  October,  1820, 
Boyer  captured  the  garrison  of  St.  Mark,  Christophe'i; 
stronghold.  On  the  6th  the  garrison  of  Cape  Haytiaii, 
headed  by  General  Richards,  sent  their  submission  to 
General  Boyer.  On  the  8th  of  the  same  month  Christophe, 
seeing  his  affairs  desperate,  shot  himself.  Boyer  entered 
Cape  Haytian  on  the  24th  with  an  army  of  20,000  men, 
and  General  Romain,  who  had  taken  post  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Gros  Morne,  immediately  surrendered  on  condi- 
tion of  his  soldiers  and  himself  being  admitti^d  citizens  of 
the  republic.  Boyer  issued  an  address  to  the  people  and 
to  the  army  declaring  that  there  now  existc<I  only  one  gov- 
ernment and  one  constitution  in  Hayti,  and  so  it  remained 
in  peace  and  quiet  for  upward  of  thirty  years. 

In  1S24  Boyer  showed  his  want  of  wisdom  by  sending 
an  embassy  to  Paris  to  entreat  for  the  independence  of 
Hayti,  a  fact  that  for  years  had  been  tacitly  conceded  by 
the  French  government.  For  this  recognition  Boyer  in- 
structed his  commissioners  to  offer  a  pecuniary  considera- 
tion of  1,000,000,000  francs.  But  the  French  Cabinet 
promptly  refused  the  sum  on  the  ground  that  if  the  soil  of 
Hayti  belonged  to  France,  then  France  would  not  yield  it 
only  on  her  own  terms.  They  therefore  demanded  that  " 
the  inhabitants  of  the  French  part  of  San  Domingo  pay 
to  France,  in  five  annual  instalments,  the  sum  of  150,000,- 
000  francs  as  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  the  ancient 
colonists ;  that  the  ports  in  the  French  part  of  San  Domingo 
shall  be  opened  to  the  commerce  of  nil  nations,  and  that 
the  French  ships  and  merchandise  shall  be  admitted  into 
Hayti  on  pajing  only  half  doties^-cxports  the  same;  that 
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Paustin  Solouque.  On  the  26th  of  August,  1S49,  Solouque 
declared  himself  Emperor,  with  the  title  of  Faustin  First. 
In  1859,  Fabre  Nicholas  Geffard,  one  of  Solouque's  gen- 
erals, raised  the  banner  of  revolt,  and  Faustin  the  First 
was  compelled  to  vacate  his  throne  and  take  refuge  in 
Jamaica.  Geffard  soon  became  unpopular  with  the  people, 
and  he  too  had  to  escape  to  Jamuica.  On  the  14th  of  June 
he  was  succeeded  by  Sylvian  Salnave,  who  was  soon  after 
tried  by  a  court  martial  on  the  charges  of  cruelty,  blood- 
shed and  treason.  His  trinl  lasted  three  hours,  and  he 
was  pronounced  guilty,  sentenced  to  death,  and  twenty 
minutes  afterwards  shot  to  death  on  the  steps  of  his  palace. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  20th  of  May,  iSyo,  by  Nissage 
Saget.  and  peace  reigned  supreme. 

About  that  time  the  people  of  San  Domingo,  and  more 
e.'ipccially  the  Dominicans,  by  a  vote  expressed  a  desire 
to  annex  themselves  with  the  United  States.  Application 
to  this  effect  was  made,  and  after  much  discussion  in  the 
national  halls  at  Washington,  a  commission  was  appointed 
by  the  United  States  to  proceed  to  San  Domingo  and  in- 
vestigate the  condition  of  affairs  on  that  island  and  report 
thereon.  The  commission,  after  diligent  search  and  ex- 
tensive travel  through  the  island,  reported  in  favor  of 
annexation.  But  the  treaty  failed  to  receive  the  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  United  States  Senate.  After  speaking  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  unrivaled  beauty  of  the  island  in 
their  report,  the  Commission  said:  '-The  population 
numbers  over  two  hundred  thousands;  the  cultivated  and 
educated,  such  as  the  President,  membeis  of  his  Cabinet, 
Senators,  Judges  and  local  Magistrates,  compare  well  with 


iiniongst  ' 


the  same  classes  in  other  countnes,    and    the  uneducated    . 
uppear  equal  to  the  same  class  in  any  country  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.     They  seem  to  be  practically  destitute 
of  prejudice   of  class,  race  or  color.     In  their  intercourse     i 
with  each  other  and   with  strangers,  they  are  courteous  in 
manner,    respectful  and  polite.     They  are  an  honest  and 
inoffensive  people,  among  whom,  in   the  rural  districts,  a 
person  may  (rave!  alone  and  unarmed  all  over  the  country     j 
with  treasure  without  danger.     Such  high  crimes  as  mur-     I 
(ler,    arson,    burglary    and    the    like  are  nearly  unknown    ] 
among  them.     They  are  temperate  people,  and  drunken    ' 
men  are  rarely  seen.     No  intolerance  or  religious  persecu-     ' 
tion  can  be  discovered  among  them.     In  all  their  relations    ] 
with  them  your  Commissioners  found  them  kind  and  bos-    J 
pilable."  ] 

Indeed,   this  speaks  well  for  n  people,  who,  but  a  few  J 
years  before   were   incapable  of  distinguishing  right  from 
wrong.     ObscuritVi  desolation   iinil  misery  has  made  way 
ence,    industry   and   cnter- 

a  good  one,  it  begins  with 
people,  in  presence  of  the 
forever  its  rights, 
>vereignty,  and  its 
The    Constitution, 
:les,  provides  that,   "the  Republic  of 
Hayti    is   one  .Tiid    indivisible,  essentially  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent."     The   Icrrilory  is  divided  into  depart- 
ments, each    department  is  subdivided  into    "  arrondisse- 
f  these  into  "communes,"  all  of 
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which  are  determined  in  their  number  by  law.  All  Hay- 
tians  are  equal  before  the  law,  they  are  all  equally  entitled 
to  civil  and  military  offices,  dependent  on  merit  alone. 
The  liberty  is  g:uaranteed  every  citizen  to  go  and  come,  or 
remain,  as  he  pleases. 

Three  powers  form  the  government  of  Hayti — the  legis- 
lative, the  executive,  and  the  judicial ;  and  each  power  .is 
independent  of  the  two  others.  The  legislative  power  is 
exercised  by  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Communes, 
forming  together  the  National  Assembly.  The  President 
of  the  Republic  is  the  executive.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
munes is  composed  of  the  direct  representatives  of  the 
people,  elected  by  the  primary  assemblies  of  each  com- 
mune ;  this  chamber  elects  the  Senators.  The  President 
of  the  Republic  is  elected  by  the  National  Assembly  for 
four  years,  and  no  one  can  be  re-elected  but  after  an 
interval  of  four  years. 

Such  a  Constitution  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  happy 
snd  prosperous  any  people  living  in  a  land  so  highly 
favored  by  nature  as  Hayti. 

••  Ethiopia  shall  soon  Btretoh  out  her  tiand  unto  God.  •  *  • 
And  men  shall  speak  of  the  might  of  thy  terrible  aclE;  and  I  will 
declare  thy  greatnese." — BiHe. 

The  memory  of  Toussaiut  L'Ouverture  is  the  proudest 
heritage  of  a  once  down-trodden  and  oppressed  race  of 
people.  He  was  not  a  mere  exceptional  Negro,  cast  up 
as  it  were  once  for  all ,  but  he  was  only  the  first  of  a  possible 
series  of  able  blacks,  as  the  great  qualities  of  his  successors 
clearly  shows,  and  their  greatness  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a 
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proof  of  cerlain  capnbllitics  in  the  Negro  character.  The 
black  race  must  work  out  their  own  salvation,  not  by  the 
same  means  that  were  employed  by  the  blacks  of  San 
Domingo,  unless  brou^l  under  the  same  circumstances, 
but,  thosf  of  a  moral,  religious  and  intellectual  nature 
must  in  the  future  be  used  in  the  battle  for  the  blessings 
of  life,  such  aa  are  enjoyed  by  any  other  people  who  are 
elevated  high  up  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  In  the  great 
drama  of  human  events,  each  nation  has  its  part  tn  play, 
each  exemplify  a  principle  peculiar  to  itself,  and  excel  In 
some  particular.  In  the  past  the  Egyptians  excelled  id 
massive  and  unique  architecture,  geometry,  astronomy 
and  chcmi.sty;  also  in  many  branches  of  manufacture. 
The  Chaldeans  were  distinguished  for  the  magnitude  nud 
glorv  of  empire  and  astrology.  The  Greekfi  excelled  in 
letters,  oratory,  the  fine  arts  and  the  beautiful.  In  arms,  ' 
law,  and  iron  manhood,  the  Romans  excelled.  The  Jew- 
ish nation  was  the  great  repository  of  the  knowledj;e  of 
Jehovah  and  the  economy  of  God's  church  on  earth,  the 
symbols  of  that  rt-ligion  by  which  the  world  is  to  be  saved, 
and  their  descendants  appear  to  be 
if  all  the  characteristics  of 
It  slill  remains  for  the  black 
grciit  driima  of  the  world's 

1  to  believe  that  the  black  race  is  destined 

e  day  (uot  so  <  ery  fur  off)  ns  important 

aspects  as  any  other  of  the  sri'al  nations.     The 

African  nation  may  never  be  as  great  in  commercial  and 

scientific  enterprises  as  many  other  [i:ilioiif;  h.-ive  been  and 
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arc,  however  great  they  may  become  in  other  respects. 
Geographical  position  and  climate  may  not  be  as  iinoinble 
to  such  development,  yet  Ethiopia  will  "stretch  out  her 
band  unto  God  "  in  the  fullest  and  be<t  sense  of  the  term ; 
God  will  grasp  those  hands  and  lift  to  a  higher  plane  of 
\'ital  and  truer  Christianity  than  that  occupied  by  any  other 
people.  In  the  composition  of  the  African  there  appears 
to  be  a  religious  element  which  very  readily  adheres  to  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  tbe  bible  and  the  worship  of 
God.  Every  indication,  therefore,  is  presented,  and  brings 
IIS  to  the  conclusion  that  through  the  medium  of  the  black 
race  the  excellency  of  God's  wisdom  will  be  more  clearly 
shown  and  seen  than  ever  before  on  earth,  an<l  down 
through  future  ages  will  be  the  reflex  of  a  higher  Chris- 
tianitv  than  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Then  the  power  and 
goodness  of  God  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  use  of  the 
weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  miglity.  Down 
through  not  many  ages,  the  missionary  and  the  merchant, 
the  scholar  and  the  agriculturist,  the  .iioldler  and  the  states- 
man and  representatives  of  rich  corporations  from  every 
section  of  the  now  dark  lontixent  and  (it  may  be)  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe  may  meet  together  upon  some 
central  mountain  or  fertile  plain,  in  the  land  of  Ham,  and 
unite  in  the  general  chorus  of  her  redemption. 
"  A  holy  gathering,  peaceful  all, 
No  threat  of  war,  no  ravage  call 
For  vengeance  on  an  erring  brother." 
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Advance, 
M^  children,  friends,  brothets  in  ignominy, 
Whom  nature  seemB  In  hale  and  man  disowns; 
In  whom  the  milk  from  breaits  bruised  by  chains 
Has  formed  in  bodies  thin  but  hearts  of  gall; 
You,  like  in  all  to  that  which  makes  tlie  brute  1 


Reptiles: 
Of  whom  I'm  venom 
The  moment's  come 
Th'  oppressor  race  n 
They  are  advancing, 
Are  'bout  to  fiet  Iheii 
Thedu.vof  judgmenlriEes'l- 
lIoardupall  ills  they've  bro' 
The  scorn  and  hate,  the  Bhan 
The  lorture,  sweal,  hunger  a. 
The  marks  of  lash  and  rod  u] 
The  tainted  food,  vile  refuse 
Your  naked  children  sucklin) 
Your  maidens  from  their  mol 
As  tiger  tears  her  darling"  fri 
To  gratify  its  brutal  appetite 
Your  limlis,  devour'd  by  inse 
In  prison  rotting  on  Infcctioi 

iBenlnu'lisTimsEHmlLOiiverlure'ii 
olehte  of  Haytl.  wIrti'  they  art  a«. 


and  the  head! — 

for  UR  to  sting  in  heel 
iw  crushing  un— Come  theni 
and  in  proud  disdain 

while  feet  on  our  turf; 


the  Hocks; 
It  dry  breast! 


if' 


t  ■ 
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Your  unions  base,  Uhout  offspring  and  'thout  wife, 

And  e*en  the  earth  refus'd  unto  your  bones! — 

All  this  in  order  that  the  black,  proscribed 

And  solitary  everywhere,  might  be 

^Thout  brother  ^neath  the  sun,  ^thout  God  on  earth. 

Recall,  I  say,  all  names  they've  branded  us. 

All  epithets  of  baseness,  scorn,  disgust; 

Count  o'er  and  tell  them,  and  in  memory. 

In  these — the  white's  insults — let  us  take  pride! 

It  is  the  bloody  goad  thrust  in  its  skin 

Which  makes  the  bull  against  the  driver  kick : 

At  last  he  turns  his  dull  and  stupid  head 

And  gores  his  tyrant's  body  with  his  horn. 

You  have  seen  cannon-dust  made,  pounded  find 
With  the  saltpetre  and  the  charcoal  black — 
Together  on  a  hollow  stone  they're  kneaded ; 
We  load,  ram  down  and  fire!  a  shot — earth  reels! 
With  worthless  rubbish  of  the  earth,  and  fire. 
We  have  God's  thunderbolt  with  which  to  kill ! 
Well  then!  as  powder's  made,  so  ram  your  hearts; 
You're  the  saltpetre,  charcoal — thunderbolt! 
And  I — I'll  be  the  fire,  the  whites  the  mark. 
You  wretched  refuse  both  of  earth  and  heaven. 
You,  race  aveng'd  at  last,  show,  blazing  forth. 
With  what  explosive  pow'r  has  time  charged  you. 

They're  there! — quite  near! — your  coward  oppressors! 
The  cursed  hunters  of  the  poor  black  game! 
Toward  hidden  snare  my  hand  has  laid  for  them. 
With  dulPd  steps  they  ascend,  thinking  surprise. 
But  tho'  they  speak  so  low,  my  ear  is  keen. 
And  from  the  sei's  edge  hears  their  steps  mount  up. 
Hush! — Now  their  horses  drink  from  the  cascades. 
In  strong  ambushes  they  their  troops  divide. 
And  one  by  one  ascend  our  rugged  stairs. 
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'Fori:  long,  bv  thousands  thev  go  down  again '. 
Mow  long  to  place  tliis  rock  upon  the  peak? 
To  roll  it  down,  how  long? — a  minute's  all! 
Are  joa  afraid  of  them— the  whites?— Afraid! 
And  whv?     I  also  was  afraid. — But  hear: 
When  l"wa»  fleeing  with  the  fugitives, 
No  refuge  wa«  obKcure  enough  for  mc. 
So.  one  night,  that  I  might  take  n  sleep,  I  sought 
That  field  where  death  places  the  white  near  black — 
The  cemeterv,  far  from  village  huts, 
;  Where  trembling  moonbeaiiiB  glided  'neath  the  Icaveei: 

There  'neath  the  cedar  branches'  outstretched  armit, 
M_v  hammock  scarce  had  been  suspended  safe 
Than  'peared  a  tiger  huge,  whetting  his  teeth, 
Wand'ring  from  grave  to  grave  scenting  his  prey. 
Op'ning  the  dead's  low  bed  with  his  sharp  dawn. 
Two  human  corpses  were  disclosed  to  view — 
One  that  of  master,  the  other  of  a  slave. 
I  My  ear  heard  his  feasting  upon  the  two: 

I  Then,  when  he'd  finished  his  dismal  repast, 

■t  Licking  his  lips,  he  left  with  lengthen'd  strides, 

I  Colder  than  marble,  trembling  more  than  leaf, 

When  day  dawned  I  descended  from  the  tree, 
•  Wishing  to  cover  'gain  with  holy  earth 

1  Our  hrollier's  bones  exhumed  beneath  my  eyes. 

,  Desires  and  etforts  vain!  the  tiger'd  left 

'  Those  hideous  skeletons  with  frame  complete, 

'j  And  gnawing  those  two  bodies  from  head  to  toe, 

1  Their  skin  removing  had  made  them  botli  alike. 

.  I  O'ercotning  horror,  said  I  to  myself: 

'I  "Let's  see  where  God  the  limit  puts 'twixt  them: 

■(  By  what  iier*-e-bundles,  organs  separate, 

;  Did  nature  make  them  alike  and  different: 

Whence  conies  the  diff'rciice  great  between  their  lot — 
Why  does  the  one  obey,  other  command." 


TOUSSAINT  l' 


Into  that  human  m/Btery  I  plunged: 
From  Bole  of  foot  to  (ingers  of  the  hand, 
Each  membrane  by  itself  in  vain  compared; 
Like  opening*  pierced  ihe  walls  of  either  skulls 
Same  bones,  same  BenBes,  equal  all— alike! 
Said  I:   "The  tiger  made  of  them  Bame  feast, 
And  with  the  *ame  contempt,  worms  of  the  tomb 
And  of  deca_y  mode  of  them,  too,  their  food! 
Where,  then,  the  difT'rence  'twixl  the  two?— /« /.tor— 
The  one  more  cowardly  is  the  inferior!" 
Cowards!  shall  it  be  we>     Will  you  Btill  fear 
The  one  whom  worms  dissect,  jackalls  devour? — 
Then  put  out  your  two  hands,  and,  like  them,  crawl. 
Both  beaits  and  worms  have  more  manhood  than  you! 
But  if  God  made  your  fibres  of  their  heart 
Obtain  to-day  the  freeman's  pardise! 
The  weapon's  in  your  hands,  your  dest'ny  shape! 


•     ■        ■ 
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THE  HAYTIAN  QUESTION. 


Day  after  day,  the  Haytian  Question  is  forced  upon 
public  notice ;  and  all  on  account  of  the  affair  of  the 
Mole  Saint-Nicolas. 

It  is  no  new  thing,  indeed,  for  a  minor  State,  placed 
by  the  mere  accident  of  its  latitude  and  longitude  upon 
the  disputed  ground  of  international  competitions  and 
rivalries,  to  acquire  a  sudden  celebrity  disproportionate 
to  its  place  in  history  or  its  territorial  importance.  The 
Eastern  Question,  for  example,  which  for  so  many 
years  past  has  agitated  the  Old  World,  and  which  to- 
day is  apparently  as  far  from  solution  as  ever,  has 
given  rise  to  innumerable  subsidiary  questions  which 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world  to  obscure 
peoples  hitherto  known  merely  as  abstract  geographical 
or  ethnological  names.  Hence  the  mass  of  pamphlets 
and  studies  devoted  to  the  Danubian  Principalities,  to 
Bulgaria,  Servia,  Herzegovina,  Croatia,  Monteiioi^no, 
Crete ;  to  the  Marronites,  the  Druzes,  the  Frll.ilis,  <'tc. 
Hence  the  avalanche  of  al)us(\  oi'  lh<'  f1<)<><l  of  cKlo^-y, 
according  to  partisan  interests  and  j^assions,  wliirli  we 
see  embodied  in  the  thousands  of  ai'tieles  )>iil>!ished 
upon  men  and  things  in  the  jx^tty  t(M'ritories  rover.Ml  hy 
such   and   such  great  continental  or  nuirilinic    powei*. 
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Calumny,  bad  faith,  abuse  and  threats  hold  full  sway, 
at  a  time  when  it  is  thought  desirable  to  hoodwink 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  real  causes  of  certain 
diplomatic  incidents,  and  to  conceal  the  blunders  of 
short-sighted  statesmen  or  political  adventurers. 

It  is  a  matter  for  earnest  felicitation  when  a  Govern- 
ment, after  having  instituted  or  allowed  to  be  under- 
taken a  campaign  of  injustice  and  insult  against  a 
smaller,  defenceless  nation,  perceives  in  time  its  error, 
and  the  necessity  of  reversing  a  policy  at  once  discred- 
itable to  itself  and  dishonest  towards  the  feebler  State. 

As  a  pendant,  so  to  speak,  to  the  Eastern  Question, 
a  new  and  formidable  one,  that  of  the  Occident  appears 
on  the  horizon,  about  to  propound  itself  to  the  nations 
of  the  world.  The  piercing  of  the  Central  American 
isthmus,  sooner  or  later,  by  an  inter-oceanic  canal — 
whether  at  Panama  or  at  Nicaragua —  with  the  enorm- 
ous economic  interests  engaged  and  to  be  developed  by 
that  enterprise,  must  inevitably  make  the  sea  of  the 
Antilles,  with  its  encircling  isles,  the  cynosure  and 
strategic  point  of  the  principal  maritime  and  com- 
mercial powers  of  Europe,  and  of  the  great  Republic  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  gi-eed  and 
jealousies  already  awakened  in  regard  to  certain  points 
in  the  line  of  route  through  the  Antilles,  should  prepare 
international  difficulties  acting  more  or  less  directly 
u[)(>n  the  political  regime  and  destinies  of  the  small 
\V(*^t  I  ndian  republics,  anxious  to  preserve  their  auto- 
ii()i!i\  ;i]i']  tlnir  <*oniplete  independence  side  by  side 
Willi  :;h'i''  !i  iiriiiN"  ii<'iuli''"i'  i<>  Hh'  north,  and  the  some- 
)  iiih--  :  iiri>i;i''iii  <*-  >i<>ni<'>  of  i  in*  win.  >u>  i'lur<  'pcaii  powors. 
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These  preliminary  reflections  may  be  not  altogether 
valueless  in  establishing  clearly  the  situation  of  the 
Haytian  Eepublic  in  this  affair  of  the  Mole  Saint-Nico- 
las,— the  latter  place  being  at  the  northwestern  point  of 
the  island  of  Hayti,  pointed  like  a  cannon  upon  what 
must  necessarily  be  the  European  line  to  the  inter- 
oceanic  canal,  whether  this  be  completed  at  Panama,  or 
eventually,  at  Nicaragua. 

Now,  amidst  the  chorus  of  maledictions  showered  by 
the  American  press,  during  the  past  two  months,  upon 
the  unhappy  little  Republic  of  Hayti,  in  consequence  of 
the  miscarriage  of  the  Blaine-Tracy-Gherardi  diplo- 
macy, it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  nobody  appears 
to  have  considered  the  possibility  of  an  error  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  enter  into  some  details  here, 
in  order  to  place  the  question  upon  its  true  basis. 


^ 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  QUESTION. 


Hayti,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  is  a  nation 
numbering  not  oyer  a  million  inhabitants,  as  against 
the  sixty-four  millions  of  the  United  States :  in  view  of 
which  fact  it  would  seem  clear  enough  that  whatever 
the  Washington  Government  might  see  fit  to  ask,  the 
**  black  republic '"  could  not  oppose  a  refusal  without 
laying  itself  open  to  the  charge  of  insolence 

Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  little 
nation  of  the  Antilles  is  not  the  only  one  in  the  New 
World  whose  strength  is  in  pitiful  disproportion  to 
that  of  the  United  States ;  she  is  not  the  only  one  which 
may  have  to  look  up  to  the  colossus  of  the  North,  and 
to  ask  herself  what  she  may  expect  from  that  quarter, 
good  or  ill. 

The  Haytian  Question,  then,  should  be  regarded  as  of 
a  nature  to  create  a  precedent,  the  importance  of  which 
the  other  American  nations,  particularly  the  more  feeble 
ones,  will  not  fail  to  recognize,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  a 
guarantee  of  what  they  may  hope  from  the  sincerity  and 
integrity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Blaine,  or  Mr.  Harrison,  and  the  Government, 
may  shape  their  exterior  policy  as  they  see  fit — that  is 
not  the  most  important  point  in  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  foreign  peoples.  For  these  latter, 
the  capital  question  is  entirely  in  the  American  public 
opinion;  and  of  this  opinion,  the  press  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  organ.  It  is  known,  iibvoiid,  that  the  Aiiiorican 
people  are  sincerely  re])ublican,  prufouiidly  inihutMl 
^vith  the  democratic  si)irit ;  and  that,  C()ns(M[iiPiilly,  no 
international  action  ought  to  be  taken  by  th(^  (njvei'n- 
ment  without  the  popular  consent. 
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It  is  also  known, — or,  at  least,  it  has  been  always 
believed — that  American  public  opinion  is  generally  on 
the  side  of  justice  and  truth ;  and  for  this  reason  the 
other  nations  of  the  New  World  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  the  growing  power  of  the  United  States  as  a 
protection,  rather  than  a  menace.  For  this  reason  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  ever  regarded,  throughout 
Latin  America,  not  only  as  an  assurance  against 
European  intervention  in  cis-Atlantic  affairs,  but 
above  all  as  an  efficacious  guarantee  of  independence  to 
the  old-time  colonies.  In  a  word,  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  United  States  has  had 
the  enthusiastic  adhesion  of  all  the  other  American 
nations. 

Is  it  now  to  be  revealed  to  these  Latin  colonies,  to 
these  younger  American  nations — ^who  also  have  shed 
their  blood  in  external  and  internal  strife  to  win  a  place 
in  the  sunlight  of  freedom,  and  to  assure  to  themselves 
the  benefits  of  a  democratic  regime — is  it  now  to  be 
revealed  to  them  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  fallacy, 
a  mirage,  serving  but  to  withdraw  them  from  all  poli- 
tical relations,  from  any  friendship  with  the  great 
European  powers,  so  that  they  may  be  the  more 
completely  isolated  and  left  defenceless  against  foreign 
covetousness,  and  under  the  domination  of  the  United 
States  ?  Are  they  to  behold  the  republic  of  Washing- 
ton, of  Franklin,  of  Hamilton,  passing  insensibly  into 
the  condition  of  a  conquering  nation^  and  abdicating  the 
proud  part  it  has  hitherto  played  in  the  world's  history 
in  cM>]i forming  to  the  spirit  of  its  founders,  who  meant 
to  in;ik<»  it  "the  hearthstone  of  liberty?"   No!  it  is  not 

« 

to     1)<-     iw'li.'X  <•  i      lli;;l      >M<'Ii     ;i      (]• '\- i;;  t  ini  i      '[Vi^^^     fjie     old 

|>i'iii'-ii»!-'-   <>!'    ill,'    riiioii  i-  ]  M  >>.<il  »!♦'  ill  l  ih'  ininds  of  the 

liMihl  ii;i-  luM'ii  tlh'  claiiior  niiniit  liif  **iti'onc]i  of 
r.'iitii"Mii  iIm'  j);iri  of  lM".'>.i(l«'iit  I  ly]tj)olih'.  \vh(>,  it  is 
nllegod,  lii'st  proinisnl  an.i  tlu'ii  I'rfustMl  to  (mmI.- tli<^  Mole 
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Saint-Nicolas  to  the  United  States.  There  is  complaint, 
moreover,  of  this  "  ingratitude,"  and  of  the  "  insolence  " 
or  "  ill-will '^  of  his  government  towards  that  of  tlie 
United  States. 

We  will  examine,  presently,  these  divers  points,  and 
get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  supported  by  the  official 
documents ;  but  let  this  principle  be  recognized,  to  begin 
with,  that  tliroughout  this  affair  two  sovereign  nations^ 
independent  of  one  another,  are  engaged,  the  one  of 
which  is  in  possession  of  an  object  that  the  other  wishes 
to  acquire.  The  United  States,  the  nation  making  the 
demand,  is  beside  the  other,  Hay  ti,  like  a  giant  beside  a 
little  child.  But  is  it  not  at  this  time,  more  than  ever, 
that  sincerity  and  loyalty  of  conduct  should  be  a  ques- 
tion of  tlie  national  dignity  ?  Whatever  the  dispropor- 
tion of  the  two  nations,  they  are  none  the  less,  in  their 
relations  towards  one  another,  two  absolutely  sovereign 
States. 

Now,  if  there  is  one  undisputed  principle  of  modern 
international  law,  it  is  that  the  sovereignty  of  a  State, 
consisting  essentiall//  in  the  independence  of  all  foreign 
influence  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty, 
ought^  by  its  very  nature,  to  be  exercised  not  only 
witliout  regard  to  the  age  of  the  State,  to  tlie  form  of 
its  constitution  or  government,  to  the  established  order 
of  succession  to  the  throne  or  the  seat  of  executive 
power,  to  tlie  rank  and  title  of  the  State  or  its  sovereign, 
but  also  "without  taking  into  account  the  extent  of  its 
territory,  its  population,  its  political  importau(*o,  its 
customs  and  religion,  the  condition  ot*  its  i^^t'iKM-al  cul- 
ture, the  commerce  of  its  peoi)l(»,  etc.,  etc*  '■ 

\n  virtue  of  this  ])i'iii('i[>lc,  tli«*  lljiytinii  jx-oplr,  ini;ii)I»' 
to  support  any  (•()in[)ai'is<)U  wliutcx'ci'  with  thf  I  niird 
States,   sliouhl  l)e  |>oruiitt(Ml,    hy    rii::ht    oi*    \\\r\v    \rry 

*  Sfc  "Tlio  Modern  Law  of  Nations,"  l»y  Kliilx-r.  r'\  i-^r  i  .i:.'!  «'iiii]ili  tnl 
by  Obt :  **  nistt)ry  of  M<Ml(.'rii  InttMiiational  Law  in  liuKiin-   ;iipi    in    Am- 
rica,"  by  Wboaton,  «'t.o. 
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feebleness,  to  count  more  particularly  upon  the  equity 
and  the  chivalry  of  Americans. 

However  insignificant  in  the  extent  of  its  territory, 
the  number  of  its  population,  and  in  its  political  im- 
portance, the  Republic  of  Hayti,  like  all  the  other 
American  republics,  is  in  possession  of  a  dearly  bought 
independence.  She  is  jealous  of  this  independence,  and 
of  the  integrity  of  her  territory.  Her  just  desire  is  to 
remain  a  sovereign  republic,  and  not  to  become  a 
dependent  one. 

Surely  the  American  people  would  not,  in  the  honesty 
of  their  conscience  and  the  depth  of  their  democratic 
convictions,  make  a  crime  of  the  Haytians'  patriotism, 
their  attachment  to  their  national  independence  and  the 
integrity  of  their  territory. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  here,  that,  in  order  to  mislead 
American  opinion  upon  this  story  of  the  Mole  Saint- 
Nicolas,  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  in  the  utterances  of 
political  circles,  a  lack  of  frankness  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  demands  made  upon  the  Haytian  (rovern- 
ment. 

How  is  it  that  the  press  of  the  United  States,  whose 
mission  it  should  be  to  enlighten  the  people  upon  the 
veritable  sense  and  import  of  the  acts  of  the  national 
Q-overnment,  has  in  this  instance  failed  in  its  duty  ? 
Certainly  not  for  want  of  the  oificial  documents,  com- 
municated to  Congress,  and  published  by  the  Federal 
Government  itself.  Why  has  this  same  press  supple- 
mented the  unfair  reproaches  and  false  insinuations  upon 
tlu*  affair  of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas,  with  violent  attacks 
upon  tlio  past  history  of  the  Kepublic  of  Hayti,  and 
ii-.s'm-t  tlh'  iH^LiTo  ri\('t\  witli  u-?-(»ss  an<l  ridicnlons  insults 
lo  i  *!'»'-i' It'iii  1 1  ypi '(•!  i!."  .'  Ii  i-  .■!  ciriuii^  (•mMcni,  n<.)t 
1<'  iM-  --.  .!\-.-. !  ;ii  ;  in*  ].i'r>.-:i!  inonH'iii.  \\\i\  if  iliis  l>o  not 
1  ii''  :  ";■'  t'  i'"!'  ^ 'i \  t'<rn_;-iii  :!ji;  sudi  a  (pi^.^iinn.  ii  may  he 
)•)•'>]"•;  1..  :;ii>..-a  (•.-ilni  an<l  «li>i)as.sional»'  siirxt'V  of  es- 
s<'n  ■  ia :  ]  '<  »i  ijN',  as  I<  'ii<  >\\>  : 
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Ist.  To  re-establish  the  historic  verity  regarding 
the  alleged  promise  of  cession  of  the  Mole  Saint- 
Nicolas,  said  to  have  been  made  by  President  Hyp- 
polite  to  Mr.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State  under  the 
Cleveland  administration.  (So-called  Elie  mission. 
Mission  of  Dr.  Auguste  Nemours.) 

2d.  To  say  a  few  words  as  to  what  has  been 
characterized  as  the  mtei-vention  of  the  United 
States  in  Haytian  affairs. 

3d.  To  present  the  real  story  of  the  Mole,  and 
to  make  known  the  exact  nature  of  the  demand 
addressed  to  the  Government  of  Hayti  by  the 
Washington  Government  under  the  Harrison-Blaine 
administration  (Douglass-Gherardi  mission). 

4th.  To  state  why  this  demand  had  to  be  refused 
by  the  Haytian  Government. 

5th.  To  furnish  some  indications  as  to  the  par- 
ties or  factions  in  the  Republic  of  Hayti ;  and,  in 
replying  to  certain  accusations,  to  endeavor  to 
ascertain  what,  from  our  point  of  view,  would  be 
the  policy  most  desirable  for  the  United  States  to 
pursue  towards  the  Government  of  General  Hyp- 
polite. 

Appended  to  this  pamphlet  will  be  found,  moreover, 
the  text  of  the  principal  official  documents,  in  support 
of  the  explanations  and  statements  herein  submitted. 
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THE  AFFAIR  OF  THE  MOLE  SAINT-NICOLAS. 


<§»  1. — The  Alleged  Bad  Faith  of  General  Hyppolite. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1888,  according  to  the 
American  newspapers,  General  Hyppolite,  chief  of  the 
revolutionary  party  of  the  North,  feeling  that  his  cause 
was  compromised,  dispatched  to  Washington  an  envoy 
extraordinary,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ch.  Fred.  Elie, 
Haytian  merchant,  charged  with  the  proposition  of  cer- 
tain arrangements. 

These  arrangements,  it  would  appear,  were  not  only 
known  to  the  American  press,  but  an  alleged  actual 
copy  of  the  authorizations  and  powers  of  Mr.  Elie  has 
been  published. 

He  iwras,  it  seems,  to  obtain  from  the  United  States : 
Ist,  A  naval  demonstration,  in  Haytian  waters,  in  favor 
of  the  Hyppolitists ;  2d,  Authorization  to  procure,  in 
the  United  States,  the  vessels,  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  needed  for  the  defense  of  Hyppolite's  party ;  and, 
3d,  The  intervention,  if  necessary,  of  American  war- 
ships to  assure  to  the  belligerents  of  the  North  the 
benefit  of  the  common  law  of  nations. 

Ill  return,  General  Hyppolite  was  understood  to  have 
])i()inis.M] :  1st,  The  removal  of  certain  tonnage' duties 
l<'\i<Ml  uj.Mii  A 'ii«'i-i<";iii  int'i'-'lKiiit  ^lii|)]mii;'  in  liaytian 
j)i>r]-:  L^i,  \  'v.liirii..ti  ..!"  i!ii  p.-r  ct'tii.  <►!'  tln'  duties 
upon  iiii| .-  .ri;; !  i-  )ii<  of  i .-xi  :1. ''_:■<>' xU:  ainl  rni;.:!y,  od,   Per- 

lM>-i'»li     lo     i!m'     i''»'<lciMl     li;i\'y     In    li;!\'r    l\     IKI  Vul    statioU 

oil    lii.'  ,'.^i-u   (.r   Il;i\ti,  with  «'iiiir<'  t'r''<'il<>iri  oT  entry 
nnd  <'\ii.  ;in<l  tli«'  prix'!!''!;*''  of  «'stal»li-l!i!iu"  <'<>nlin<j^  sta- 
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tions  without  further  expense  or  formality  than  might 
be  enjoined  by  the  local  police  regulations. 

And  this  is  not  all.  An  additional  paragraph  in  the 
copy  of  these  pretended  "  powers  ^  provided  that  if,  in 
the  course  of  the  negotiations,  the  American  Govern- 
ment should  ask  further  privileges  or  advantages  not 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  instructions,  but  which 
might  be  considered  acceptable,  the  envoy  Elie  was 
empowered  to  accord  them,  subject  to  ratification  by 
the  provisoiy  government. 

Finally,  in  this  copy  of  the  alleged  powers  rested  in 
Mr.  Elie,  it  was  set  forth  that  the  Haytian  Government 
promised,  upon  the  honor  of  the  Eepublic,  to  ratify  and 
faithfully  execute  whatever  might  be  signed  by  the  said 
plenipotentiary  Elie,  merchant  and  Haytian  citizen,  and 
to  accord  the  presidential  sanction  to  these  promises 
in  the  very  terms  in  which  they  were  made. 

This  famous  document  was,  it  is  affirmed,  signed  by 
General  Hyppolite,  and  countersigned  by  M.  A.  Firmin, 
m  charge  of  the  department  of  foreign-  affairs. 

We  have,  therefore,  definite  ground  upon  which  to 
proceed  with  our  inquiry,  since  it  is  this  same  M.  Fir- 
Diin  who,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Hayti,  has 
conducted  the  negociations  relative  to  the  Mole  question 
^th  Messrs.  Frederick  Douglass,  resident  United  States 
Minister  at  Hayti,  and  Bancroft  Gherardi,  rear-admiral 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  envoy  plenipotentiary. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  pre- 
tended copy  upon  which  the  accusations  of  bad  faith 
Wught  against  General  Hyppolite  are  based,  makes  no 
•Dusion  whatever  to  the  cession  of  the  Mole  Saint-Ni- 
<^las,  hut  merely  speaks,  in  va<j:ne  fasliion,  of  tho  i-'mlit 
^f  the  American  navy  to  liave  a  station  willi  tV<MMl<nii  oi' 
^iitrv  and  exit. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  tliat  it  is  I'cally  a  <ju«'sti<)ii 
^f  this  particular  station,  the  ^Nlole  Saint-Xicolas.  What 
1^  the  reply  of  M.  Firmin,   to  wliom   is  i!n[>nt<Ml  tlu^ 
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countersigning  of  the  articles  promising  the  cession  of 
the  Mole  by  General  Hyppolite  to  Mr.  Bayard  f  Does 
he  find  himself  confounded,  embarrassed,  at  a  lost  for 
words  to  explain  himself  ?  Not  at  all !  He  formally 
denies,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  General  Hyp- 
polite,  this  pretended  promise,  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can press ;  he  formally  protests  against  that  assertion, 
qualifying  it  as  false  and  lying — and  that  in  his  official 
response  to  the  demand  for  the  cession  of  the  Mole 
presented  by  the  American  agents  Gherardi  and  Dou- 
glass. 

Listen  to  him.  After  having  explained  why  it  is  not 
permissible  for  the  Haytian  Government  to  accede  to 
the  demands  of  the  United  States,  he  adds:  "Even 
supposing  that  the  national  constitution  offered  no 
obstacle  to  the  accession  to  the  demand  presented  by 
your  Excellencies  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Haytian  Government  could  hardly, 
under  the  circumstances,  enter  into  negociations  for  the 
giving  up  or  letting  of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas,  without 
appearing  to  yield  to  foreign  pressure,  and  thus  com- 
promising, ipso  facto,  our  very  existence  as  an  indepen- 
dent people ;  the  more,  in  that  several  American  jour- 
nals, with  whatever  undivinable  object,  are  making  a 
mendacious  propacfanda  to  conveif  the  impression  that 
signed  agreements  have  been  made  between  the  President 
ofHayti  and  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  cession 
of  this  same  bay  of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas,  which  his 
Excellency  President  Harrison  desires  as  a  station  for  the 
?/,sv'  of  the  American  navy.^ 

W  <•  aro  willing  to  leave  it  to  any  man  of  good  faiths 
aii<l  iiii...]  ^r!i>(' :  is  this  tin'  laiiu"u;iL:'«'  of  a  minister  whop^ 
iiimI'M"  aiiv  .•ir<'iiiii>l  aiircs  \\ii;n<'\-('i-,  roiild  liav<'  lent  ]li^= 
-iu'ij;!]  uf''  :  < )  a  <  1<  M-iiMiriii  | ti"<  •! 1 1  i>i n.u'  1 1 1  is  i(lriiti('al  Mol^^ 
Saiiil-N  i<-< 'las  l( .  !  lii>  same  ( I<>\Trnint'n1  <•!"  llu^  L'nitecZI 
Siai<'.-/  Ti't'i'.'  can  !»<'  Inil  oik^  answri".  M.  Firniin'  " 
laiiLiiiauT    i^   t'xidt'Hth'    thai    cf  an    lion^'St   and   sincei —  - 
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man,  speaking  from  conviction,  and  he  could  never 
have  put  his  signature  to  a  document  analogous  to  that 
now  in  question. 

Furthermore,  if  the  American  Government  could  be 
for  one  moment  held  responsible  for  the  reports  of  this 
"  promise  "  by  General  Hyppolite,  M.  Firmin's  response 
would  have  to  be  taken  as  an  outright  defiance,  being  a 
formal,  oflScial  and  solemn  contradiction  to  President 
Harrison  and  Mr.  Blaine. 

In  such  case,  too,  it  would  be  the  imperative  duty  of 
Messrs.  Douglass  and  Gherardi  to  take  up  immediately 
this  portion  of  M.  Firmin's  letter,  and  prove  that  he  had 
actually  made,  in  conjunction  with  President  Hyppolite, 
the  said  promise,  the  assertion  of  which  he  unhesitat- 
ingly qualifies  as  a  calumny  of  the  American  press. 
Nor  could  it  be  reasonably  doubted  that  the  American 
negociators  would  have  been  provided  with  duplicate 
copies  of  this  portentous  promise,  had  it  ever  existed. 

Now,  the  two  American  negociators  have  replied  to 
M.  Firmin ;  and  what  do  they  say  ?  After  the  common- 
place locution  acknowledging  receipt,  etc.,  are  the  two 
following  paragraphs,  and  nothing  more : 

"We  regret  that  the  Government  of  Hayti  finds  it 
necessary  to  ofEer  a  refusal  to  the  friendly  request  of 
the  President ;  the  more  so,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
this  refusal  will  not  be  received  by  the  United  States 
Government  as  a  testimonial  of  the  American  senti- 
fiients  which  should  subsist  between  the  two  republics, 
*nd  govern  their  relations. 

*' While  compelled  to  express  our  disappointment  at 
fte  grounds  taken  by  the  Government  of  Hayti,  permit 
^  to  offer  you,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  the  expression  of 
^-*Ur  hij>:hest  esteem  and  cMjnsidtn'ation.*  " 

8ucli,  then,  is  the  reply  of  the  two  pl(*nii»(>tentinri«'s 
^-^t*  the  United  States  (rovernment  to  M.  Firnnn.  Not 
^^^^ly  do  they  refrain  from  any  allusion  to  his  {)t^ri'iin)t(>ry 

"  See  appended  pieces  and  Jiistificativo  docmnents. 
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denial,  not  only  do  they  leave  the  American  press 
under  this  indignant  accusation  of  calumny,  but  they 
tender  to  this  same  M.  Firmin,  the  supposed  signer  of 
the  alleged  promise  of  the  Mole,  the  assurance  of  their 
highest  esteem  and  consideration. 

What  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  ? 

That  if  the  original  of  the  document  in  question  is 
not  to  be  found,  it  must  be  considered  as  never  having 
existed. 

The  pretended  copy  published  in  the  newspapers  isj  then^ 

THE  WORK  OF  SOME  FORGER. 

But  if  this  paper  is  not  genuine,  has  it  not  at  least  a 
plausible  look  f  And  M.  Elie,  who  was  charged,  as  it  is 
said,  with  a  mission  to  Mr.  Bayard,  in  the  month  of 
December,  1888 — may  he  not  have  been,  or  supposed 
himself  to  have  been,  authorized  to  formulate  certain 
propositions,  amongst  which  may  have  been  included 
the  promise  of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas  t 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  throughout  this  entire 
affair,  the  newspapers  talk  incessantly  about  the  Elie 
mission,  and  never  about  that  of  Auguste. 

We  will  not  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  M.  Elie  was  really  charged  with  a  mission  of  any 
kind  to  Ml'.  Bayard.  What  is  known,  however,  as  a 
fact,  is  that  Mr.  Bayard,  as  President  Cleveland's 
Secretary  of  State,  not  only  accepted  nothing  and 
promised  nothing,  but  declined  even  to  receive  M.  Elie. 

It  is  known,  also,  that  this  pretended  mission  of  M. 
Elie  is  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  authentic  mission 
of  Dr.  Nemours  Auguste,  who,  on  his  part,  was  received 
by  Secretary  Bayard,  in  that  same  month  of  December, 
isss. 

Ami,  lih.-iiiw  ii  is  kiiow'u  tii;it  M.  Au^misIc  <'Xj)osed  the 
\-i«'\\-  iiii'l  i  iih'iit  i(»ijs  of  <M']ir|-al  I  lyppoiitr,  not  only 
v»'i-lt.-iii>  i'l  I'l"  oflicijil  iiilr]'\i('\\'  \\lii<'li  he  luid  witli  Mr. 
I)i;\;ir'l,  i-u'  aNo  in  \vi'iiiiiu'  in  a  <l(MMnii«'iii  a(l<lressed  to 
the  Srciviai'v  <»r  Stale,   al    his   I'.Mjiiest,    and  which  was 
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officially  published  and  communicated  to  the  two  houses 
of  Congress.  * 

Now,  in  this  document,  M.  Auguste  is  at  pains  to  de- 
clare in  a  manner  as  clear,  categorical  and  formal  as 
may  be,  that  it  was  in  no  wise  within  the  intentions  of 
General  Hyppolite  and  his  adherents  to  cede  the  Mole 
Saint-Nicolas  to  the  United  States,  nor  to  any  other 
nation. 

Here  are  the  precise  terms  employed  by  this  official 
envoy  of  General  Hyppolite.  The  passage  is  of  such 
importance,  that  it  must  be  cited  entire : 

It  is  Raid,  and  repeated  with  too  much  oariicslnc^s  not  to  Iiavo  in 
this  regard  some  foundation  of  truth,  that  General  L6^niime  lias 
promised  to  the  Count  de  Sesniaisons  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  which 
has  been  so  much  coveted. 

WE,  to  wfiom  tfie  Mole  St.  Nicholas  belongs^  could  not  either 
promise  it  or  sell  it,  but  we  can  propose  to  a  friendly  Goiwrnment 
stipulations  0/  another  character y  which  would  give  to  it  more  decided 
advantages.  A  treary  of  commerce  and  friendship  aheady  unites  us 
to  the  American  Republic.  We  would  be  happy  to  draw  the  ties 
closer  and  render  more  intimate  the  relations  of  the  two  countries. 
We  buy  from  the  Uniteil  States  a  large  number  of  manufactures  for 
which  the  commerce  of  England  is  a  formidable  competitor.  To 
secure  to  the  American  commerce  the  markets  of  llayti  and  deprive  the 
English  of  it  a  diminution  oftlie  customs  duties  upon  these  goods  w^ill 
suffice,  and  immediatelg  the  importation  of  American  manufactured 
products  will  increase  to  considerable  proportions. 

Could  anything  be  more  explicit  ?  "  We^  to  whom  the 
Mole  Saint-Nicolas  belongs,  could  not  either  promise  it  or 
sellitP  This  is  what  is  printed  in  the  book  of  "  D()cumoiit>' 
upon  recent  occurrences  in  Hayti,"  officially  i)ublislHMl 
at  Washington  for  the  members  of  the  Fedonil  (/onicn'ss. 
Is  it  not  pertinent  to  inquire  :  Wlio  is  niist«ik«'ii  luire  ? 

But  STH)p()siTi<j^  W(Midinit.  foi*  a  Tnoincnl,  t  li.-it  rrrtiiin 
propositions  coiKMM-nin.iz:  tho  ^lolr  Saint-Xicc^ln-  wcrr 
actually  made  by  ^F.  Elic  To  whom  conM  he  hnvr 
addressed  liiniscll',  since  Mr.  Bayard,  the  then  S<'<'r«'tary 

*  Kecor.t  0(M'iirnMH'«'s  in  IlaWi,  pp.  -ill,  '2X). 
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of  State,  declined  to  receive  him,  and  since  there  is 
nowhere  any  mention  either  of  M.  Elie  or  his  proposi- 
tions! * 

And  even  though  M.  Elie  had  addressed  himself  to 
some  official  personage,  what  would  that  signify  t  If  it 
be  taken  into  consideration,  that  M.  Elie  is  not  a 
Haytian,  as  the  pretended  copy  of  the  "  powers  ^  mala- 
droitly  says,  but  a  French  merchant  constantly  doing 
business  in  the  United  States ;  that  he  may  have  solicit- 
ed of  the  revolutionists  of  the  Cape  some  sort  of  mission 
to  fulfil  in  the  United  States  in  order  to  give  himself 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  his  correspondents  at  New 
York;  that  this  satisfaction  may  have  been  accorded 
him  on  account  of  the  financial  services  he  had  rendered 
to  the  revolution ; — if  all  this  be  taken  into  considei*a- 
tion,  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  that  this  merchant 
could  venture  much,  shielded  as  he  was,  the  case 
occurring,  from  the  wrath  of  the  Haytians. 

Dr.  N.  Auguste,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  citizen  of 
Hayti,  personally  engaged  in  the  revolution,  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  intentions  and  ideas  of  his  com- 
panions, and  actually,  expressly,  nominatively  sent  to 
the  United  States  with  the  purpose  of  soliciting  the 
recognition  of  the  Northern  party  as  belligerents. 

Certainly  these  are  facts  which  no  serious  diplomat 
can  ignore.  Comparing  the  political  position  of  the 
officious  self-appointed  envoy,  and  that  of  the  official 
envoy,  there  was  at  least  cause  to .  distrust,  in  view  of 
the  formal  repudiation  by  Dr.  Auguste,  the  vague 
concesisions  promised  (f)  by  M.  Elie,  including  the 
(M  ssioii  of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas  to  the  United  States. 
Aii'l  W  it  1t«'  llml  SM]np  snl)(>i'<]i]into  fniietionarv  of 
lli.'  Si;ii-'  I  ).-]';ii-1  ?ti»'iii  w.'is  j.MS>iliiy  iiii^l«Ml  into  taking 
<rri.>ri>|y   I  1m-   {.r«'i''inlt'<l   pr.  >)M)sii  inns  of  M.  Klio,   what 

^.'      ''..■     \\'  ii'.oi  .1  •;<;  liiii   nf  il..'     r..(_\  ,1  III  .\iil;ii>I''     i';t    i  \  i<'\v.    in     tlif^ 
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are  we  to  think  of  such  a  functionary's  diplomatic 
capacity  and  aptitude  for  international  politics  ? 

It  is  useless  to  dwell  further  upon  this  point.  Not 
only  is  the  paper  in  question  false,  but  it  is  also  shown 
to  be  not  even  plausible. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  give  the  utmost  satisfaction 
to  those  who  have  made  such  an  outcry  about  this 
affair,  we  will  go  further,  and  examine  a  third  aspect 
of  the  question. 

In  case  that  precise  negociations  had  actually  taken 
place  upon  the  subject  of  the  cession  of  the  Mole  Saint- 
Nicolas,  could  this  non-fulfiUmeut  of  that  promise 
furnish  just  grounds  for  taxing  General  Hyppolite  with 
bad  faith  I 

For  the  sake  of  our  argument,  let  us  assume  to  admit 
the  verity  of  the  Elie  mission,  and  suppose  to  be 
authentic  the  copy  of  a  document  which  we  have 
shown  to  be  false  and  unplausible.  We  may  then 
employ  the  weapons  of  our  adversaries,  saying :  So  be 
it !  M.  Elie  has  been  here,  and  offered  the  Mole  Saint- 
Nicolas  to  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  General 
Hyppolite. 

What  then  ?  To  whom  did  he  make  the  offer  1  Who 
accepted  it  f  Let  us  have  the  name  of  the  American 
diplomatic  official  with  whom  tlie  affair  was  treated. 
The  offer  must  have  been  of  some  importance  to  the 
United  States,  since,  according  to  the  American  news- 
papers themselves,  the  affair  has  been  on  the  tapis  no 
less  than  forty  years  already ;  and  there  must  be, 
somewhere,  records  or  traces  of  these  iio«^otiatioiis. 
Where  are  these  records?  If  agreements  linv«'  Ixm^h 
entered  into,  tliev  must  liavc  Ixh^u  sii;'iHMl.  \Vli(*r«*  arr 
tlie  papers  .  of  tliost.^  a.u'rciunonts  /  \V1i<m"»'  ai'<*  I  lie 
signatures  ? 

Since  it  is  ({uestion  of  .<i;oo(l  or  had  faitli,  ]*•!  it  1m' 
shown  if  the  Ameriean  press  lias  acted  iu  i;()(m1  r.ntli — 
not   by   means    of    vague    allegations    and    su>p«m'1«m1 
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documents,  but  by  furnishing  precise  facts,  exact 
dat^s,  authentic  signatures,  real  and  reciprocal 
agreements — in  a  word,  fixed  and  substantial  covenants. 

But  all  that  is  impossible,  because  none  of  these  things 
exist — because  if  any  propositions  have  been  made, 
they  have  l)een  neither  discussed,  nor  accepted,  nor 
signed.  And  they  could  not  be  discussed,  accepted  or 
signed,  because  it  was  perfectly  understood  at  the  State 
Department  that  the  envoy  of  General  Hyppolite  w^as 
not,  and  could  not  be,  vested  with  powers  to  engage  in 
negotiations  upon  this  subject;  and  because  it  was 
perfectly  well  known  at  Washington  that  General 
Hyppolite,  had  he  really  meant  to  promise  the  Mole 
Saint-Nicolas,  could  no  by  any  title  whatever,  simply 
as  President  of  the  provisory  government  of  Northern 
Hayti,  undertake  engagements  which  he  would  not  be 
able  to  fulfill  as  oflScial  president  of  the  Republic  of 
Hayti. 

It  were  perhaps  idle  to  discuss  at  further  length  this 
third  point.  We  have  upon  the  subject,  moreover,  an 
official  document  which  makes  short  work  of  all  the 
hypotheses  and  fantasies  which  certain  American 
publicists  can  bring  forward.  It  was  during  the  Cleve- 
land administration,  and  under  the  Secretaryship  of 
Mr.  Bayard,  that  the  pretended  Elie  mission  took  place, 
and  the  alleged  propositions  of  General  Hyppolite  were 
made.  Now,  if  we  wish  to  know  what  Mr.  Bavard 
thought  of  the  nature  of  the  relations  which  he  then 
believed  might  be  entertained  with  the  two  belligerent 
])arti*  s  of  Hayti,  we  have  only  to  consult  the  Memoran- 
(halt  of  tho  conversation  which  he  held  at  that  time 
with  M.  Aimiist*'.  I[«'i'«'  is  tlio  Mllici.-il  ]*(\snTno  of  the 
opinion  !'•  >rnn;L'it<'<l  1>\'  Mi'.  r>My;ir<l  : 

'\'[]r  >f(iciiii\v  ni'sniic  .^;ii(i  ill  T'-pl)  tliiii  tlic  t  t;;l.ir  i^M")  vo  I'll  men  t 
(if  ll,i\::  ;:ii(i('r  I'rc  ^iiiciit  S;i1(Mii(»ii,  1i;i  viii'_,''  1k.M':i  ovcitlirown  bv 
r«".«';rit  i.'ii  .iii'l  I'l/.M-A  I'll  by  a  i]:v;>inii  <»!' iIhm'on  (tlntioni-ts  tlicniselvos 
:i;l  1  tv> ..  li' •.>!!!•'  lac;  '.mus,  caclf  cxtTci-inL;  local  con;  p d  in  a  part  of  the 
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Haytian  territory,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  could  not  be 
called  apon  hastily  to  conclude  or  even  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
dejure  character  of  the  claim  of  either  faction  to  represent  the  will 
of  the  people  of  the  Goverainent  of  Hayti.  The  state  of  things  in 
Hayti,  unfortunately,  was  not  novel,  and  experience  had  shown  that 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  await  the  progress  of  events,  and  defer  any 
formal  recognition  until  it  could  he  given  to  an  established  government, 
evidently  representing  the  will  of  the  Haytian  people. 

And  later,  speaking  about  the  commercial  advantages 
offered  to  the  United  States  bv  the  Envoy  of  General 
Hyppolite,  mentioned  before ;  "  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  that  was  a  question  to  await  the  event.^  (1) 

"  Await  the  event " — such  is  the  invariable  response 
of  Mr.  Bavard.  And  if  he  declined  to  receive  M.  EHe, 
whatever  pretext  the  latter  may  have  employed  in 
seeking  to  obtain  an  interview,  President  Cleveland's 
Secretary  of  State  was  simply  acting  in  accordance 
with  his  fixed  pohcy  in  Haytian  affairs,  which  was : 
"  Make  it  up  between  yourselves ;  I,  America,  will  wait." 
Why,  then,  so  much  talk  about  a  secret  treaty,  the 
promise  of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas,  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  Hyppolite,  the  original  lost  and  a  copy  remain- 
ing, and,  finally,  about  bad  faith?  All  this  is  pure 
phantasmagoria.  The  entire  structure  so  audaciously 
built  up  by  a  group  of  mercenary  or  misguided 
publicists  falls  to  the  ground  the  instant  we  take  the 
trouble  to  look  into  the  original  sources  and  consult  the 
official  documents. 

Putting  things  in  their  very  worst  aspect,  admitting 
the  Elie  mission  and  its  pretended  commissi(^ii  of 
powers,  could  the  American  Government  sinciMcly 
suppose  General  Hyppolite  to  be  houfid  to  any  ()l>lii2:a- 
tion  towards  it,  tliroiit^h  its  possession  of  a  inerr  my;//  of 
tJiese  pretended  powiM's,  which  have  no  authentic 
character,  and  wliich  (leneral  Hyppolite  woiiM  have  the 
right  to  repudiate^  even  it*  it  were  a  trne  <M)py  of  the 
powers  given  to  M.  Elie,  since  nobody  in  the  I'nited 
States  possessed  the  original  paper,  with  whieli  nohody, 
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in  consequence,  could  guarantee  the  conformity  ?  Not 
a  man  in  the  United  States — ^not  a  diplomat  or  a 
publicist,  however  little  versed  in  international  ques- 
tions and  the  law  of  nations,  would  venture  to  support 
such  a  supposition. 

Thus,  the  famous  document  which  has  given  rise  to 
so  many  recriminations,  upon  which  so  many  attacks 
and  insults  have  been  based,  is  not  genuine.  Instead 
of  being  certified  as  true,  it  has  been  denounced  as  false 
by  M.  Firmin,  without  protest  on  the  part  of  Messrs. 
Douglass  and  Gherardi.  It  is  not  even  plausible — as  the 
Auguste  mission  demonstrates.  Finally,  if  it  were 
genuine,  it  is  insignificant,  as  the  Elie  mission  would 
have  miscarried,  and  since  a  non-certified  copy,  without 
original,  is  worthless  in  international  law. 

From  whatever  side  this  question  may  be  pressed, 
then,  the  alleged  bad  faith  of  General  Hyppolite 
absolutely  fails  to  appear. 


§  2. — The  Intehvention  of  the  United  States. 

But,  say  the  American  journals,  it  was  on  account  of 
those  promises  that  the  United  States  lent  their 
support. 

This  idea,  too,  is  en'oneous. 

In  order  clearly  to  understand  the  situation,  it  wit 
suffi(»e  to  read  attentively :  1,  Mr.  Haustedt's  letter 
Mr.  lanyard;  2,  the  memorial  addressed  to  the  Gover 
ni(  lit  of  the  United  States  bv  the  central  revolutionar 
<-(»n;it.iii«'.'   of   tli.»   Nnrlli    nf  Unyli :  and,  8,  tlie  letter 
M.   AiiL'ii-N'  !-)  Mr.   Il.iy.'ii'i'i — iIu'.m'    (>rii<'i.-il    doeumenfcr ; 
wliit'li  will  -M-t"''!!!'!!  ['ill-:  lie!'  mh  njii.>im'>i    ili«'  aj)})eii(lt^^  c 

jtiijo'!'-.  ;ii."  1    ^^  lii'-l;   .'il'f     ••\l  r;i<'t  r- 1     !>-<)ni     iIk'    lMK)k    UpCZ>l 

''  lic'-r'i;    <  ).','iirr.'ii('.'<    in     Ihiylj,"    (offK-inl     documeii^  ^- 
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Now,  the  authors  of  these  three  documents,  in  setting 
forth  the  history  of  the  situation,  recommend  to  the 
United  States  to  treat  the  partisans  of  Hyppolite  as 
belligerents,  and  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  partisans 
of  Legitime. 

Here  is  a  succinct  resume  of  the  documents. 

The  tyrannical  conduct  of  President  Salomon,  which 
had  caused  a  first  uprising  as  early  as  1883,  having 
provoked  a  new  insurrection  of  the  departments  of  the 
North,  headed  by  General  Thelemaque,  the  5th  of 
August,  1888,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  departments 
of  the  South  under  the  leadership  of  General  Boisrond- 
Canal,  President  Salomon  decided  to  abandon  the 
executive  power  and  quit  the  country.  A  first  provisoiy 
government  was  then  formed,  comprising,  among  other 
members,  the  generals  Boisrond-Canal,  Thelemaque  and 
Legitime,  with  the  mission  of  convoking  eighty-four 
constituent-electors  to  elect  the  president  and  revise  the 
constitution. 

The  elections  were  dulv  held.  Wlien  it  was  found 
that  the  majority  of  the  electors  had  declared  in  favor 
of  Th616maque,  representing  chiefly  the  three  depart- 
ments of  the  North,  his  competitor.  General  Legitime, 
representing  the  departments  of  the  South,  resolved  to 
seize  the  power  by  a  coup  d'Etat. 

On  the  night  of  September  28-29,  1888,  General 
Thelemaque,  then  residing  at  Port-au-Prince,  mistrust- 
ing nothing,  and  almost  without  body-guard,  was 
attacked  by  the  troops  of  Legitime.  This  attack,  made 
without  the  slightest  pretext,  was  so  sudden  that  uo 
defence  could  be  organized.  At  the  very  outset  of  the 
affray,  Tliele]na(|iie  w.-is  killed  l>y  tin*  discli.-ii'uv  <»!'  u 
mitrailleuse,  which  ])()ur<Ml  n  rain  of  l»ulleis  iiit<»  his 
house. 

As  soon  as  (juiet  was  restoivd  at  P()rt-au-l*i'in<'e, 
Legitime,  calling  together  those  of  th<'  <'on<tituent 
electors  of  whose   j)artisansliii)   he  felt   sui-e,  an<l   who 
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numbered  only  about  thirty,  had  the  executive  power 
conferred  upon  himself,  without  the  least  color  of  right 
or  authority. 

The  first  provisory  government  had  retired ;  but  the 
indignation  caused  by  the  assassination  of  General 
Thelemaque  led  to  a  new  uprising  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  country.  Of  the  five  departments 
into  which  Hayti  is  divided,  (North,  Northwest,  Arti- 
bonite.  West,  and  South,)  three  departments,  the  North, 
Northwest,  and  Artibonite,  together  with  the  arrondis- 
sement  of  Jacmel  (West),  took  part  against  Legitime, 
resolving  at  any  price  to  resist  the  usurpation  and  to  do 
their  utmost  to  assure  the  legal  election  of  a  pi*esident. 
Meanwhile,  a  provisory  governmental  committee  was 
appointed,  which  chose  as  its  president  General 
Hyppolite. 

The  resistance  was  rapidly  organized  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  North.  Unfortunately,  the  usurping 
government  of  Legitime,  profiting  by  its  presence  at 
Port-au-Prince,  the  capital  of  Hayti,  where  all  the  pu- 
blic functions  are  concentrated,  and  where  the  diploma- 
tic corps  reside,  succeeded  in  giving  itself  the  appear- 
ance, in  the  eyes  of  some  foreign  ministers,  of  a  quasi- 
regular  government.  Hence  certain  diflSculties  for  the 
belligerents  of  the  North,  who  did  not  have  access  to  the 
representatives  of  the  foreign  powers. 

Furthermore,  utilizing  to  his  ends  the  two  gunboats 
of  Port-au-Prince,  Legitime,  without  giving  the  official 
notifi(*ation  due,  declared  a  blockade  of  the  northern 
ports  of  Hayti.  It  was  an  irregular,  not  to  say  grotes- 
(ju*',  Moektide,  there  being  no  available  naval  fore 
\vli,-iir\ri-  to  i'.'ikI*'!'  it  ♦'lT.M'ii\»'.  r>iit,  uikLt  tliis  pretext 
til''  I  \s  <  >  ll;iyli;iii  u'liiil "  >«"il>  Iroin  I  N>rt-au-Priii<'e  sot  OU" 
ill  piii'^iiii  t't*  iIm'  itiri'fli.'uii -\'r>sr'ls  iliat  soii^'lit  to  onte" 
iIm'  ii'H-1  Im'I'ii  ]'ori>  <•!'  IhiN'ti.  nii'l  seized  s<-\'('i'al,  notabl 
sniiir  A  !ii«-i'h'nii  <>iir<,  wliidi  llirv  look  1o  1 N )i1 -aii-Priuc 
111  J'.'K'i,  it  ni.'iN   Im'  said  that,  in  <lriiaiirt'  of  tln^   (.♦omnio 
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law  of  nations,  the  Haytian  gunboats  coursed  tlie  seas 
in  the  interest  of  Legitime. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that,  in  tlie  month 
of  December,  1888,  Mr.  Haustedt's  letter  was  sent  to 
Secretary  Bayard,  accompanying  the  ]\Ieniorial  of  the 
revolutionary  committee  of  tlie  North  of  Hayti ;  to  that 
time  also  belongs  the  official  Auguste  mission,  as  well 
as  the  pretended  officious  one  of  Elie. 

These  facts  estal)lishod,  we  can  better  comprehend 
and  seiza  the  real  import  of  what  is  called  the  interven- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Wliile  recognizing  the  right  of  the  Xorthern  party  as 
belligerents,  and  treating  them  upon  the  same  footing 
as  the  partisans  of  the  usurper  Legitime,  the  American 
navy  had  of  course  the  right  to  cruise  in  the  sea  of  the 
Antilles  and  about  the  Haytian  coasts  to  protect  and 
assure  the  liberty  of  American  commerce.  This  it  did. 
Nor  could  it  be  blamed  for  delivering  from  the  hands  of 
Legitime's  partisans  the  American  vessels  unjustly  and 
illegally  captured  bj^  them.  But  is  this  a  reason, 
because  under  these  circumstances  it  looked  after  the 
interests  of  American  commerce — is  this  a  reason  whv 
it  should  claim  to  have  eariiestlv  intervened  in  favor  of 
General  Hyppolite  f 

So  much  for  the  demands  addressed  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  the  partisans  of  General 
Hyppolite.  But  if,  furthermore,  we  consult  the  compila- 
tion of  official  documents  upon  the  events  of  Hayti,  it 
will  be  seen  that  as  early  as  the  29th  of  OctolxM-  preced- 
ing, the  State  Department  at  Washington  lia<l  Ixm'u 
informed  by  a  long  dispatcli  from  Mr.  Tho]n)»s(.ii.  llicii 
United  Stati.*s  ]ninist<M'  to  Ilayti,  of  the  jtoliiicnl  -^i;iia- 
tion  in  tliat  republic,  of  liir  illc^-ality  of  ili«'  a!l''i:«'<l 
election  of  Legitime,  of  the  irrcuMilai'ity  tVoiii  ilic  inb'i'- 
national  standpoint  of  the  so'i-dhdnt  bloclvad*'  oT  liic 
Northern  maritini(»  i)orts,  and  above  all  of  the  ca^jtin'e 
of   the   American    steamer    //(n/t'/d)}    Ilrpuhlic    l>y    the 
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Haytian  war  vessel  Dessalines — a  capture  which  at  the 
time  caused  great  excitement  in  the  American  commer- 
cial world,  and  directly  brought  about,  dating  from  that 
very  day,  the  29th  of  October,  the  decision  to  send  the 
United  States  warship  Boston  into  Haytian  waters,  to 
compel  respect  for  the  American  flag,  and  to  protect 
the  commercial  interests  menaced  by  the  cruisers  and 
gunboats  of  Legitime. 

It  is,  then,  in  reality,  to  this  affair  of  the  Haytian 
Republic^  and  to  the  reiterated  demands  of  Minister 
Thompson  and  the  American  consul  Goutier,  at  Cape 
Hayti,  that  the  so-called  intervention  of  the  United 
States  must  be  credited,  which,  through  the  unconcilia- 
tory  course  of  Legitime's  gunboats  towards  the  Amer- 
ican ships,  turned  to  the  benefit  of  the  Hyppolite  party, 
and  eventually  enabled  them  to  put  an  end  to  the 
government  of  the  usurper. 

The  preceding,  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  follow,  on 
the  subject  of  the  actual  affair  of  the  Mole  Saint  Nico- 
las, abundantly  demonstrates  that  the  intervention  of  the 
United  States  in  Ha}i:ian  affairs  was  far  from  having 
the  specially  Hyppolitophile  character  so  gratuitously 
lent  to  it  by  many  American  journals. 


5.  ;>. — The  Tkue  Stoky  of  the  Mole. 


^^ 


The  real  history  of  the  stei)S  taken  by  the  Federal^ 
Oovrrumont  to  obtain  the  cession  of  the  port  of  th^= 
^I<>1«'  S.i i fit -Xicolns  from  tlio  Haytian  (rovernment  bogini^s 

^vi'ii      :"    i:i;i  ;ii::ir:i' ioi!    <>!'    ;•..'     I  l.-M-i'i-oii-lilaine-Trae^i^^ 


jkIiM  ^'  .-i  ■;;:  !■  •;;.  ;i:,<  i  ];-  >  i';i  -'Wk 


N'-'  '"i"   ;::.•■•!,;'•.:•;;  !•  »iii:'  :  in:.'   ].;isi,1li.'    I'liilrd  state- 
li'i'i  '•-■-•  ■1:1    ''11  \;"!;-    <-y»'   ii|m.ii    i!ii-    jM.in!,  which   is  a 

'I:*'  >'•:"   "i'  *.:■     Aiiii'i"-.  Tii»'  a!-r|ii\-«'<  < 'i'  ■  ii<'  State  ai] 
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the  Navy  departments  at  Wasliington  are  full  of  docu- 
ments on  the  subject.  Volumes  of  hundreds  of  pages 
would  hardly  suffice  if  it  were  desired  to  publish  all 
that  has  been  written  about  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas,  the 
Samana  Bay,  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  etc. — in  short, 
about  all  the  stations  coveted  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment with  a  view  to  establishing  its  supremacy  in  the 
Antilles,  and  securing  prime  control  of  the  projected 
Central  American  Canal. 

Already,  twelve  years  ago,  the  United  States  had 
acquired  extensive  site^,  destined  for  the  establishment 
of  naval  stations,  at  two  important  points  upon  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama':  one  in  the  bay  of  Chiriqui,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  the  other  in  the  gulf  of  Dulce,  on  the 
Pacific — two  points  commanding,  between  them,  the 
passage  of  the  Isthmus.  When  the  American  Govern- 
ment secured  possession,  it  was  realized  that  here  were 
not  only  two  of  the  most  spacious  ports  in  the  world, 
at  the  very  gateways  of  the  interoceanic  canal,  but  also 
inexhaustible  mines  of  coal,  awaiting  only  the  miner's 
pick. 

Have  the  United  States,  to  secure  a  naval  station  in 
the  Antilles  so  long  sought  for  in  vain,  fallen  back 
upon  the  need,  in  their  pan-American  relations,  of  a 
place  where  they  can  harbor  their  tleet  and  take  in 
coal,  as  well  in  view  of  certain  eventualities,  have  they 
then  forgotten  that  double  acquisition  ?  w^hich,  never- 
theless, gave  rise  to  talk  enough  at  the  time. 

At  all  events,  a  naval  station  in  the  heart  of  tlio 
Antilles  has  been  for  nearlv  half  a  centurv  t]w  <>l>j(M't  of 
the  maritime  policy  of  the  United  Statics.  As  lar  back 
jis  Polk's  Pi'rsidciK'V,  Avitli  wlijit  end  in  xicw  li.is  ih'X.'i* 
l»cen  clearly  dcfiiK'd,  l»ut  which  rioiiithat  c]'(wh  ar<'ii>r«| 
the  susceptihiliti(\s  ot*  the  Ilaytiaiis,  tin*  la1«'  Adiiiiral 
Poi'tor,  thou  a  lieutenant  in  the  Federal  iiavv,  was  .-rnl 
bv  the  then  Seen^tarv  of  the  Navv,  ^Ir.  (nMiii^e  Jian- 
croft,  U})on  a  special  and  secret    mission    t<>    llayti.     lie 
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traversed  the  entire  island,  and  upon  his  return  made  a 
detailed  and  very  favorable  report  upon  the  various 
resources  of  the  country.  Ten  years  later,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Pierce,  George  B.  McClellan,  afterwards 
major-general  of  the  United  States  army,  accompanied 
by  other  engineers,  was  in  his  turn  sent  by  the  War 
Department  to  survey  the  peninsula  and  bay  of  Sama- 
na,  at  the  northeastern  point  of  Hayti.  Captain 
McClellan  selected  a  site  suitable  for  a  coaling  station  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  negociations  which  ensued 
between  the  Republic  of  St.  Domingo  and  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  the  cession  of  this  site,  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  was  made  aware  that 
the  representatives  of  England,  France  and  Spain  were 
hostile  to  the  project,  and  the  matter  was  di-opped. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  official  report  which  lie 
rendered  to  Jefferson  Davis,  then  Secretary  of  War, 
upon  his  mission  to  Samana,  Captain  McClellan  insert- 
ed this  significant  passage : 

"  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Haytian  ports  of  the 
island  possess  more  good  harbors  than  Dominica;  that 
of  the  Mole  of  Saint-Nicolas  is,  from  its  position,  the 
most  interesting  to  us,  commanding  the  windward  pas- 
sage even  more  completely  than  that  of  Samana,  the 
Mona  passage.  It  is  so  well  known  that  I  will  merely 
mention  that  it  is  a  good  harbor  for  large  vessels,  and 
was,  under  the  French,  strongly  fortified." 

The  negociations  for  the  cession  of  the  bay  of  Samana 
were  resumed  in  186(5  by  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  again  in  18()8,  when  Baez,  the  President  o£ 
tli<'  Dominican  Republic,  proposed  to  President  Granfc 
1lh'  .*iiiiM'x;i1io]|  of  Snint  Domiiiirn  to  \ho  Unitod   Statej=>.  ,. 
Til*'   >r;i i!(|,-)i^  ;i^ -(),-i:ii.Mi  w  i i  j i    ilic-..'   hitt'T  ii(\i;'()ciation  ^= 
nr»'  ^l!il  iV'-.-ii  111  l!:«'  iiit'iih  >]"y  (•!'  llir  piil^lic. 

1 1  !  ii<*  nt'ij,'  >''i;il  i(»!is  rcl.'it  i  vc  {<►  S;nii:iii;i  <";inio  to  iiaiigli  "t 
tin'  cy.-s  <»['  \\'a.-iiiim-l(  )ii  r«'inaiiH'il  noii.^tlh'  l<\^.s  tixt?^  ^ 
ii|M  ►ii  1  li.'  1  wo   lill !('  ii)(l<'|),'ii(l«'iii    l^'pll!)^h'>    of   tlio    A  ^K- 1 
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tilles ,  and  the  first  care  of  Mr.  Blaine  upon  assuming 
charge  of  the  State  Department  in  1889,  was  to  take 
advantage  of  the  internal  strife  of  the  Haytians  to  bring 
up  again  the  question  of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas. 

As  we  have  said  before,  it  is  not  with  Mr.  Bayard, 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Cleveland,  but  with 
Mr.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Harrison, 
that  the  veritable  story  of  the  efforts  of  the  American 
government  for  the  cession  of  the  Mole  begins. 

If  we  are  rightly  informed — and  we  do  not  believe 

we  shall  be  disputed  upon  this  point  at  Washington — 

it  was  as  early  as  the  month  of  March,  1889,  that  is  to 

4»ay,  only  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Harrison's  occupation  of 

the  White  House,  that  Mr.  Preston,  the  agent  of  General 

Legitime,  was  sounded  by  Mr.  Blaine  upon  the  subject 

of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas. 

Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  was  aflSrmed  that 

Greneral  Legitime,  in  order  to  secure  the  favor  of  France, 

^^  offered  to  Count  de  Sesmaisons,  the  French  Minis- 

^i*  at  Port-au-Prince,  to  cede  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas  to 

the  French  Republic.    We  do  not  desire  to  enter  here 

^to  the  discussion  of  that  affair  since  M.  de  Sesmaisons 

^^  publicly  disavowed  by  his  government  and  recalled. 

But  certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Blaine,  seeing  tlie  Haytian 

^public  divided  into  two  factions;  knowing,  on  the 

^^e  hand,  that  the  North,  or  partisans  of  Hyppolite, 

^Uld  not  be  treated  with  upon  the  question  of  the  Mole, 

^ter  what  Mr.  Auguste,  the  special  envoy  of  General 

hyppolite  and  the  revolutionists  of  the  North,  had  said 

*^d  written  three  months  previous    to  Mr.   Bayard: 

^VEj  to  wham  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas  belongs,  could  not 

either  PROMISE  it  or  SELL  IT,""  and  knowincr,  on  the 

^^Jier  hand,  that  the  coinbiiiations  uL'  Unirral    L«'L;irnii<' 

^^h1   M.  de  Sesmaisons  had    niiscarriiMl,     (-(M'tain   it   is, 

^^e  repeat,  that  while  outwardly  affectini;"  to  maintain 

^^Ual,  balance  between  the  two  Haytian   parti*  >,   ^Ir. 

'^luine  held  a  certain  number  of  interviews   with   tln^ 
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agent  of  General  Legitime  during  the  month  of  March, 
April  and  May,  1889;  that,  aft^r  these  interviews,  a 
project  of  treaty  was  elaborated ;  that,  in  the  negocia- 
tions  which  took  place  upon  this  subject,  the  question 
of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas  was,  if  not  completely  settled, 
at  least  taken  up  and  frequently  discussed ;  that,  an 
understanding  having  apparently  been  reached  between 
Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Preston,  the  agent  of  General  Legi- 
time, Mr.  Preston,  who  had  been  momentarily  in  the 
shade,  saw  fit  to  mark  his  re-entrance  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  Federal  Government  by  giving  a  ban- 
quet to  his  colleagues  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  having  at  his  side  Miss 
Blaine,  whom  he  overwhelmed  with  courtesies  and 
attentions ;  that  at  this  time  Mr.  Preston  telegraphed 
and  wrote  to  General  L6gitime  the  tidings  of  what  he 
regarded  as  a  brilliant  triumph  for  his  cause ;  that  Mr. 
Preston  obtained  from  Mr.  Blaine  the  accrediting  of  an 
official  representative  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  that  of  General  Legitime ;  that  this  minister  was  to 
be  Mr.  Douglass,  who  was  to  depart  without  delay  for 
Port-au-Prince,  with  the  mission  of  recognizing  General 
Legitime  and  of  endeavoring  to  make  General  Hyppo- 
lite  listen  to  reason ;  and  that,  finally,  all  these  fine  pro- 
jects collapsed  like  a  house  of  cards  in  consequence  of 
the  unexpected  victories  of  Hy  ppolite's  troops  over  those 
of  Legitime,  so  that  when  Mr.  Douglass  an'ived  at  Port- 
au-Prince  he  was  surprised  to  find  General  Hyppolite^ 
to  whom  he  was  to  administer  a  remonstrance,  installeA^ 
ill  the  national  executive  palace,  while  General  L6gi — 
tiiiHs  to  whom  he  had  been  accredited,  had  taken  hi^ 
<l»'j);irt  Mi't'  !'<>i-  t!i«'  t'ri«Mi<lly  slioi'rs  of  Fi'aiico,  so  hospit> - 
<-il>!t'  !<»  Il;iy1i*s  ) 'oiit  ic.-il  i'('t"iii:,<'''<. 

Sij.'ii  \\;,^  ill.'  iii;iiiiM'r  <  •!' 1  li<'  i  III  i'()<lu<'t  ion  of  the  Mol 
Siiiiii-Nict '!;i<  ;i!"!';iii-  iiijo  Mr.    Uhiiiif's    AimM-ico-lIaytii 
]'"ii<-y,  .•iihl  >il«-Ii  i!m'  lujiiiu*'!"  ill  wliidi   iln^  ( loveriimetzz: 
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at  Washington  came  to  assure  the  triumph  of  Hyppolite 
OArer  Legitime. 


So  much  has  been  said,  indeed,  about  the  efficacious 
iritervention  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  Hyppolite, 
fclnat  we  may  be  permitted  to  return  yet  again  to  this 
px)int,  and  by  way  of  parenthesis,  recite  briefly  the 
f  ^fccts  which  brought  about  the  flight  of  Legitime  and 
le  triumph  of  Hyppolite. 

After  having  decreed,  as  related  above,  the  blockade 
the  Northern  ports,  General  Legitime  had  directed 
a-^ainst  the  North  two  armies,  commanded  by  the  gene- 
rals Anselme  Prophfete,  Minister  of  War,  and  0.  Pi- 
qxaant,  Minister  of  the  Interior.  For  several  months 
following,  glowing  reports  of  the  alleged  successes  of 
lese  armies  were  published  in  the  bi-weekly  Moniteur 
Port-au-Prince,  such  as  the  capture  of  the  Grande- 
S^liue  of  Mirebalais,  of  Saint-Michel,  etc.,  reports 
"^^liich  could  deceive  only  foreigners.  In  fact,  those 
"^^io  were  acquainted  with  the  country  knew  that  not 
^^en  the  town  of  St.  Marc,  distant  only  two  days'  march 
^i^oin  Port-au-Prince,  had  been  disturbed;  that  the 
^lo«kade  was  a  farce;  that  the  bombardment  of  the 
towns  of  the  so-called  "insurgents''  had  not  been 
followed  up  by  debarkation ;  and  that  an  advance  of 
the  Southern  troops  upon  the  northeastern  frontier 
signified  absolutely  nothing  from  a  military  point  of 
^ew. 

Again,  the  capital  fact  which  ought  to  have  made  the 
^sult  of  the  war  easy  to  foresee  from  the  first,  Avas  that 
^'lo  men  of  the  North  went  into  the  fi<'l<l  tlnMii<<'lvrs  for 
*^  C!ause  which  was  to  them  national  ami  sacriMl,  jo 
^^^enge  the  murder  of  (jeneral  Thelema([iu\  ami  iIkmi- 
^^vn  honor  so  cruelly  outra^i^ed  on  the  ni^lit  of  S<*i»n'm- 
-*^r   28th;  while   the   JSouthernei's,    without   any    su<'li 
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cohesion,  merely  championed  the  cause  of  one  man. 
This  was  why,  despite  the  periodical  dispatches  from 
Port-au-Prince,  which  naturally  were  all  bulletins  of 
victory,  the  situation  soon  became  untenable  for 
Legitime. 

At  the  very  moment  when,  on  the  faith  of  the  Moni- 
teur  of  Port-au-Prince,  which  announced  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  Northern  army  as  near  at  hand,  Mr.  Blaine 
at  Washington  pursued  a  policy  of  diplomatic  flirtation 
with  Mr.  Preston,  agent  of  General  L6gitime,  at  this 
precise  moment  the  Northern  generals  Jean  Jumeau  and 
Alexis  Nord  energetically  assumed  the  offensive,  routed 
the  Southern  General  Anselme  Proph6te  from  the  posi- 
tion he  had  chosen  at  Trou,  and  finally,  after  having 
cut  off  his  communications  with  his  colleague  Piquant, 
who  was  operating  in  the  Northwest,  brought  back  the 
demoralized  troops  of  these  two  generals  of  L6gitime 
prisoners  to  Port-au-Prince.  So  the  soldiers  of  Hyppo- 
lite  returned  triumphant  at  the  end  of  May,  1889,  to  the 
Haytian  capital,  whence  they  had  fled  as  fugitives  the 
day  after  the  murder  of  their  chief  Thelemaque. 


Let  us  now  return  to  the  Mole. 

Mr.  Blaine,  disconcerted  by  the  success  of  Hyppolit^ 
and  his  legal  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic 
of  Hayti — ^which  election  took  place  a  few  weeks  later — 
was  careful  during  the  earlier  days  of  General  Hyppolite's 
adniiiiistration  not  to  revive  the  question  of  the  Mole 
Saint-Nicolas.  Now,  would  it  not  be  supposed  that  if 
ill  rr.ilitx  tli»'r<'  Ik'mI  ov<']'  Ixmmi — wt^  will  not  say  a  signed 
(•<)V(Mi;iiit  Ix'twmi  tlir  i^<>^'•'^^nlrllt  of  (ioiKMal  Hyj)polite 
;iii(l  1  lint  of  1  1m'  TiiibMl  Slai«'s,  l)Ul  <'v«'ii  so] in*  s^M'ious  over- 
ture's ill  r»'u-ai"(l  .to  lliis  afVaii",  soiiir  wriitrii  or  verbal 
])]'oniis'^ — Would  it  not  he  su])]K)sr<l  that  pr<^(*isely  this 
tiuir,  Ju-t  i[\\rv  tli«'  victoi'v  of  1 J v] jjx )1  i 1 1',  would  be  the 
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most  propitious  moment  for  the  Cabinet  at  Washington 
to  demand,  to  promptly  exact,  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promise  made  f  Are  we  to  believe  that '  so  shrewd  a 
statesman  as  Mr.  Blaine  would  have  neglected  such  an 
occasion  for  the  realization  of  a  project  so  long  cher- 
ished if  he  had  been  in  possession  of  any  pretext  what- 
ever that  might  have  authorized  him  to  claim  the  Mole 
Saint-Nicolas  I  There  is  not  a  person  in  the  United 
States  having  any  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of 
thought  and  the  political  methods  of  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  Stute,  to  whom  his  passive  silence  at  such  a 
moment  is  not  equivalent  to  a  formal  avowal  or  the 
most  convincing  proof  that  there  has  never  been,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  slightest  agreement  or  the 
shadow  of  a  promise  on  the  pai-t  of  (General  Hyppolite 
in  regard  to  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas. 

Mr.  Blaine,  then,  keeps  his  own  counsel ;  cordial  re- 
lations ensue  between  Hayti  and  the  United  States; 
Frederick  Douglass  is  welcomed  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  cordial  sympathy;  his  reception,  according  to 
the  correspondence  published  in  an  American  i)aper,  is 
the  most  splendid  and  enthusiastic  ever  tendered  to  a 
diplomat  in  Hayti.  And  this  no  less  on  account  of  his 
l>elonging  to  the  colored  race,  than  because  ho  repre- 
sents the  great  American  republicanism. 

All  seems  to  be  turning  out  for  the  best.  But  Mr. 
Blaine,  whose  hopes  have  vanished  with  the  fall  of 
Legitime  and  the  departure  of  Mr.  Preston,  agent  of  the 
former  chief  of  the  Southern  faction,  does  not  lose  sight 
of  the  matter  of  the  Mole. 

There  was  question,  just  at  that  time,  of  a  very  ini- 
I>ortant  concession  to  be  accorded  bv  the  (TOvornnuMit 
'•niavti  to  the  firm  of  Clydt'  (t  ('o.,  of  New  ^'(>l'k^  in 
^''-latiou  to  a  weekly  lino  of  steaiiiors  to  Ik'  estaMislird 
^'^tween  Haj^ti  and  New  York.  The  Clyde  hous('  had 
^'^'Hilered  valuable  services  to  the  NortlK^rn  pai'ty  dui-iiii;' 
the  struggle  against  Legitime,  and  nothiiii!:  which  they 
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might  ask  was  likely  to  be  refused.  It  was  settled, 
therefore,  that  they  should  have  the  monopoly  of  a 
weekly  line  between  Hayti  and  New  York,  with  the  pri- 
vilege of  establishing  a  corresponding  steam  service 
between  the  various  ports  of  Hayti  and  the  main  line  to 
New  York;  and  that  it  should  receive,  moreover,  from 
the  Haytian  treasury,  an  annual  subsidy  of  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  dollars  during  a  period  of  five  years. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  learned  that  the  Clyde  house 
had  entered  into  relations  with  the  State  Department  at 
Washington ;  and  some  time  afterward  the  Haytians 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  receive  a  new  scheme  of 
concession,  in  which,  besides  the  advantages  previously 
stipulated,  it  was  specified  that  they  should  accord  to 
the  Clyde  house  the  right  of  having  coaling  stations, 
notably  one  at  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas.  On  this  head,  it 
was  furthermore  provided  that  the  cession  of  the  bay  of 
the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas  should  be  accorded  for  a  long 
lease  of  ninety-nine  years,  under  the  express  condition 
that  no  war-vessel  should  be  permitted  to  enter  there, 
mth  the  exception  of  American  ships. 

It  was  not  difficult,  in  view  of  such  a  form  of 
contract,  to  devine  the  portent  of  the  scheme.  Mr. 
Blaine,  who  is  a  wily  diplomat,  had  evidently  hoped 
that,  thanks  to  the  friendly  relations  existing  between 
the  Hyppolite  government  and  the  Clyde  house,  thanks 
to  the  remembrance  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
latter  to  the  Northern  army,  he  might  be  able  to  recom- 
monco  in  the  Antilles  the  tortuous  policy  he  had 
])ursu«'d  in  1881,  apropos  of  a  certain  affair  in  Peruvian 
iruniio,  durini]!:  the  short  period  of  his  passing  in  the 
Si;"i.'      i  ><'j •;ir' itifi: ■      I). 'for.'     tln'    dc.-iili     of     Pr(\^idenfc 

I  III"' >i !  !i!i;i't'Iy  :'"!'  Mr.  i»iiiin",  ii  \\a<  r«';i'lily  snnnisod 
in  I  i:t' «'-'■;!  -cN    <•''    l*:-t'>;<l<'!!i     ll)'jM)iih'    iluii    if   Mtv^si'S. 

<    1  >■'  I''  ."I  Ik  i   <  '« ).  Ji;i.  i  ;i  il  ;M   <  UK*"  n  W';!  l<('iitM  |   lo  tll<'  piclUl'OS- 
<iM<".  i\]\^\    .•I'x'-v*'    ail    i<)    lii»'    St  I'aut'l  ic  \aiiH'   of   llio  ^[ole 
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Saint  Nicolas,  this  sudden  appreciation  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  suggestions  emanating  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  must  have  offered  to  take  the  Mole  and 
bay  as  sub-lessees.    Naturally,  this  new    scheme    of 
concession  failed  to  receive  the  legislative  sanction; 
and  Mr.  Blaine,  who  had  perhaps  hoped  to  spirit  away 
the  cession  of  the  Mole  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
had  juggled  with  Peruvian  guano,  had  his  trouble  for 
his  pains  and  his  outlay  of  vai-iegated  maritime  policy. 
It  had  become  evident  at  Washington  that  the  Hyp- 
j>olite  government  would  never  consent  to    alienate, 
under  any  pretext  whatever,  nor  under  any  possible 
guise,  the  minutest  part  of  Haytian  territory. 

Still,  Mr.  Blaine,  mortified  at  the  outcome  of  the 
Clyde  concession  business,  dissimulated  his  chagrin. 
A.l)andoning  sinuous,  underliand  ways,  and  proceeding 
T^J>oii  the  idea  that  his  road  to  power  must  be  not  only 
^y  a  policy  of  vast  unrealized  projects  and  unprofitable 
i^=^ternational  discussions,  but  above  all  by  a  showing 
^f  substantial  results,  he  determined  to  attack  the  head 
^^d  front  of  the  question,  and  to  make  an  official 
^^mand  upon  the  Government  of  Hayti  for  the  Mole 
S^int-Nicolas,  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  there  a 
^Oaling  station  for  the  vessels  of  the  United  States 
^Hvy.  Presumably  he  did  not  deceive  himself  as  to  the 
Probable  outcome  of  such  a  measure;  still,  it  might  be 
Possible  that  Hayti  would  permit  herself  to  be  intimi- 
dated, and  at  all  hazards,  the  demand  might  be  risked. 
Q^e  risked  it. 

It  is  well  enough  understood  what  is  meant  by  the 
euphemism,  ground  for  a  coaling  station.  Not,  wo  may 
^^  sure,  to  have  purely  and  simply  a  coal  dock,  wliieli  in 
^^Tiie  of  war  might  percliaiH'o  ])i'(>\r  as  s(M"vi(M\'il>l(^  to  tlie 
^^ixerav  as  to  the  owners,  l)ut  a  rei;'ular  hoNa  fide  im\'.il  si  a- 
^^on,  where,  imder  cover  of  guns,  th(^  sliii)s  mi^'lit  cork', 
^ot  merely  for  provisioning,  but  also  for  all  iK^ccssarv 
'*^pairs,  and  in  case  of  need  to  seek  refuge  from  tli<' 
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pursuit  of  a  foe.  This  means  an  arsenal,  with  all  its 
dependencies,  batteries,  a  permanent  garrison,  etc. 
Such  is,  indeed,  the  definition  which,  on  the  18th  of 
June  last,  the  New  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Blaine's  chosen 
organ,  gave  to  the  term  "  coaling  depot." 

Now,  when  such  a  station  is  demanded  of  a  small 
country,  a  choice  between  two  things  is  left :  either  it 
must  accord  the  privilege  demanded  to  one  sole  power, 
thus  virtually  placing  the  small  country  under  the 
protectorate  of  that  power,  or  else  it  must  accord  it  to 
all  those  whose  interest  it  may  be  to  have  naval  stations 
in  those  parts — in  which  case  the  small  country  no 
longer  owns  itself,  it  becomes  the  international  public 
place  of  the  great  colonial  and  military  powers,  it  has 
no  longer  any  proper  existence. 

The  disguised  protectorate  of  Hayti — that  is  what, 
under  the  mask  of  a  "  coaling  station',''  was  in  reality 
asked  of  General  Hyppolite's  government. 


It  was  in  the  course  of  the  year  1890  that  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Douglass,  United  States  Minister  to  Hayti,  asked 
on  the  part  of  his  Government  for  the  Mole  Saint-Nico- 
las, for  the  purpose  of  installing  a  "  coaling  station " 
there. 

A  succession  of  interviews  followed ;  and  the  State 
Department  at  Washington,  growing  impatient  at 
seeing  that  nothing  definite  came  of  them,  decided  to 
send  Admiral  Gherardi,  commander  of  the  West  Indian 
squadron,  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations  relative  to 
\]\v  (Mission  of  the  Mole. 

i^'inin  ilic  fii-st  «l;ivs  of  F<'l)]-n;n"\',  ISOl,  tlio  American 
ll»M't  (.f  tli«'  Aiilill«'>,  ('(miprisiiiu  tlir  (lnir>lii]>s  Philadel' 
/y///V/,  iIk'  J'cfrrl^  tin*  Krarsuffr^  and  llit'  E)iterprise, 
ass<-iiil)ltMl  ill  tlh'  l).'iy  oi'  IN)rt-au-l*i'iiH'i'.  SiKdi  a  uaval 
(b'liKHisi  i-al  ion  ,uT«'ally  siu'priscMl  ilio  [jopuhition  of  the 
riiy,   and    tin'   •^\<•it<'nlonl    l)tM'ain(,'    intense'    throughout 
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Hayti  when  it  was  learned  that  Admiral  Gherardi  had 
been  appointed  as  special  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct  the  negotiations  tending  towards  the 
acquisition  by  the  latter  country  of  the  Mole  Saint-Ni- 
colas. It  looked  to  the  Haytian  public  as  though  this 
imposing  display  of  naval  force  had  no  other  object 
than  to  exercise  a  moral  pressure  upon  the  members  of 
the  Government,  while  at  the  same  time  intimidating 
the  population. 

After  the  preliminary  exchange  of  letters,  to  which 
we  shall  revert  further  on,  it  was  agreed  that  the  nego- 
tiations should  be  resumed  upon  Admiral  Gherardi's 
communicating  to  the  Government  of  Hayti :  1st,  the 
details  or  conditions  of  the  tenancy  desired  by  the 
United  States ;  2d,  the  copy  of  the  full  powers  con- 
ferred upon  Admiral  Gherardi  by  the  Government  at 
Washington. 

These  powers  were  not  transmitted  to  Port-au-Prince 
mitil  the  18th  of  April.  By  that  time  there  were  two 
American  squadron  in  the  bay  of  the  Haytian  capital. 
Four  days  later,  the  negotiations  relative  to  the  cession 
of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas  to  the  United  States  were 
delSnitively  broken  off.  The  grand  naval  demonstra- 
tion gotten  up  by  Messrs.  Blaine  and  Tracy  had  failed 
to  produce  the  desired  effect. 


§  4. — The  Haytian  Government's  Refusal. 

It  has  been  claimed,  and  is  still  claimed,  that 
throughout  this  affair  General  Hyppolite's  government 
has  ^ven  proof  of  had  faith  and  ivgrafifuclc :  enouij^h 
has  been  said  here  already,  we  ti'ust,  to  elrai-  it  of  this 
double  reproach.  It  has  been  fui'tli(jr  accused,  in  its 
refusal,  of  insolence  and  ill-wiU. 

The  refusal  of  the  cession  of  the  ^Mole  Saint-Nicolas 
demonstrates  on  the  part  of  the  Haytian  ( Jovei-nnient, 
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neither  "  insolence  "  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  nor  " ill-will"  towards  the  American  people. 

Far  from  that,  whoever  will  review  attentively  and 
impartially  the  conduct  of  the  Haytian  Grovernment, 
cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  if  it  did  not  cut  short  the 
affair  at  the  outset,  it  was  on  account  of  the  great  defer- 
ence felt  towards  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  whose  good  will  the  present  executive 
ruler  of  Hayti  has  ever,  in  a  patriotic  spirit,  been 
desirous  of  assuring  to  this  country. 

The  setback  of  the  Clyde  concession  sufficiently 
indicated  the  principle  which  rendered  it  impossible 
that  anything  should  come  of  an  official  proposition 
relative  to  the  cession  of  the  Mole.  Such  official  propo- 
sition being  made  notwithstanding,  through  the 
medium  of  Mr.  Douglass,  United  States  Minister  to 
Hayti,  the  Hyppolite  Government  did  not  deem  it 
proper  at  once  and  imperatively  to  renounce  the  consid- 
eration of  this  question.  On  the  contrary,  numerous 
interviews  were  held,  in  the  course  of  which  the  propos- 
ed arrangement  was  carefully  examined,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  representative  of  the  great  American 
republic  was  made  to  understand  the  imposiV)ility  of 
Hayti's  ceding  or  letting  out  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas 
under  conditions  calculated  to  place  the  Haytian  Govern- 
ment under  the  latent  protectorate  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  delays  necessitated  by^ 
the  examination  o^  this  affair  that  Mr.  Blaine  found  th 
liiiH^  opportune  to  change  his  tactics,  and  to  send  Rea 
Admiral  Gherardi  to  Port-au-Prince  with  all  the  nava 
pmiip  :i!:«l  cirriniiviniKM'  at  tli<'  coiMiiiaml  of  a  maritimi 

j'OWrr. 

L<-1    n-   I't'c.-iil    ht'iN'    '1h'   ]>riiic:pi<'   lai<l    <l«)\vii    in    tlk 
])«'^-iii!ii]i'_:-.  \i/.,  ili;ii  ill  ;liis  (ph'stioii  of  ili<'  Mole  Sain 
Xiroias  ili<-i'«   .-ii'*'  opp(>s<'(l  t.)  one  aii<>tlhM'  two  sovereig 
nations,    \<'i-v    iiii«Mpial    in    iniportaix'''.   it   is   true,    b 
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mutually  independent,  and  one  of  which  is  in  possession 
of  an  object  that  the  other  wishes  to  acquire. 

Now,  in  what  fashion  does  the  nation  which  has  to 
ask,  the  United  States,  set  to  work  to  obtain  from  the 
little  Republic  of  Hayti  the  coveted  object — the  Mole 
Saint-Nicolas  f    After  long  consultation  between  the 
Hyppolite  G-ovemment  and   Mr.  Douglass,  Rear-Ad- 
miral  Gherardi  presents  himself  in  his  turn  with  his 
flagship  Philadelphia^  flanked  by  the  most  formidable 
vessels  of  the  American  navy,  including  the  Kearsage 
and  the  Enterprise.    Will  it  be  asserted  that  this  demon- 
stration was  made  simply  with  the  idea  of  imparting 
greater  solemnity  to  the  oflBcial  demand  of  the  American 
G-overnment,  and  that  Mr.  Blaine,  in  going  to  such  an 
^^cess  of  politeness,  was  actuated  by  the  motives  of  the 
young  suitor  who  presents  himself  in  full  dress  to  ask 
^i*om  punctilious  parents  the  hand  of  his  fiancee  f  Why, 
*^lien,  for  nearly  a  year  previous,  had  this  mission  been 
l^f t  altogether  in  charge  of  Mr.  Douglass  ?    No !  in  pro- 
ceeding thus,  Mr.  Blaine  was  little  concerned  about 
Questions  of  form  and  politeness.     He  acted  in  this 
affair  in  the  same  manner  as  certain  colonial  powers  of 
Europe  when  they  wish,  in  remote  countries,  to  impress 
primitive  people,  and  impose  upon  them  a  protectorate 
'^hich  they  could  very  well  do  without. 

Is  documentary  evidence  required  t  Let  us  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  first  letter  written  by  Admiral 
Q-herardi  to  the  Haytian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
-A.t  the  very  beginning,  we  find  this  astonishing  passage, 
"^liich  is  perhaps  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  diplo- 
ttiatic  demands,  addressed  by  one  government  to  an- 
other : 

"Sir, — I  havo  been  appointed   ))y  the   rresidcnt   of  the   I'liited 

States  as  special  commissioner  to  the  Govci-niiieiit  of  Ilayti  to  ncm)- 

"^Uue  lor  the  lea^e  of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas,  with  a  \  iew  to  «'sial);i>h- 

^'^g  there  a  coahng  station  and  dock  for  the  use  of  the  shi])s  of  the 

^^Tiited  States  Navy.    It  is  the  desire  and  ohjeet  of  tite  Preslf/i  kI  of  tJ(C 

United  States  to  acquire  such  a  station  in  the  Antilles.     Thr  sj)cci(d 
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advantages  united  in  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas  indicate  incontestably 
that  it  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  tliat  port  to  l>ecome  a  naval  depot  for 
the  use  of  the  war  vessels  of  the  United  States." 

And  further  on : 

**  The  acceptafwe  of  this  demand  would  result  in  making  of  tlie  United 
States  a  powerful  friend  and  aUy,  upon  whose  aid  and  good  offices 
Hayti  might  always  rely." 

Was  ever  demand  more  haughty  and  imperious? 
Could  promise  of  protectorate  be  more  plainly  charac- 
terized f  One  would  fancy  one's  self  back  in  the  days 
when  the  Prussian  monarch  wanted  the  Sans-Souci 
mill.  "  We  must  have  your  mill.  What  do  you  want 
foritf 

If  it  be  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas 
to  become  a  naval  station  for  the  convenience  of  United 
States  war  vessels,  there  is  an  excellent  subject  for  dis- 
sertation at  the  service  of  the  Annapolis  naval  cadets, 
a  fine  theme  to  put  in  Latin  verse.  Meanwhile,  the 
Republic  of  Hayti  being  in  possession  thinks  that  the 
manifest  destiny  of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas  is  to  remain 
Haytian  property — a  Haytian  port  and  a  Haytian  for- 
tress. 

Is  this,  then,  an  impertinent  assumption  on  her  part  f 
To  well  understand  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  property    ■ 
of  the  Republic  of  Hayti,  let  us  hear  what  a  United^ 
States  Minister  to  that  country  had  to  say  some  fe^i;^ 
years  since  in  his  report  to  the  Department  of  State 
the  subject  of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas,  considered  as 
strategic  point  and  natural  fortification  : 

*nt  is  80  out  of  the  way  of  the  ordinary  works  of  nature  th 

words  cannot  do  it  justice 

'    rh(>  mole  proper  is  raoro  than  three  miles  long,  is  almost 

iinitnr  II  ]i<*i_rlit.  ;ui<l  ;i(  a  <list;inco  look-^  like  sonio  vast  Koman  w^^^"] 

It  i-  ;ii;i;iii\  fdiiipo-cd  i-!  l!!;-;.  stdiM'.  Hrfoi-e  }  o-i  -et  t«»  it.  as  you  on» — -  « 
iVniii  tlir  \N'-si,  ('.lit'  Siiiiit -Nic.il.is  on  voin-  riLclit,  is  tlio  lirst  obi^E:^^  • 
tll.i*  <':in:lii:i!nl-  }  mil'  ;it  ti-lil  in'i.  I1  is  lii;iL;n  ti.'t'iltly  Inild  ;ni(J  volca  1"  :» 
lui'kiiu.  ■■iii'i  I'l'MKi-  ;il\\  ,i\  -  hi  it'  I  In-  sum  nit.  •>•>  that  you  cannot  w^  «:3 
ju(l_ir  "T  it.^  ii('i:,h:.  Til''  h  irltnr  may  he  >;n(l  to  he.i^^iii  where  "fc  I- J 
iivif  iiU'i  (lie  (\i|.t'  arc    ;ii    (»]ni(isit('    j'oints.     'V\\v    outer    liarbox*      ^>' 
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almost  too  deep  for  anchorage  in  some  places,  but  protected  enough 
from  storms  for  that  purpose,  and  would  hold  all  the  fleets  in  the 
world.  It  is  as  healthy  a  place  as  Newport.  The  inner  harbor  is  so 
remote  from  the  end  of  the  mole  that  it  is  perfectly  landlocked  by  it. 
Aside  from  this,  the  mainland  which  forms  this  little  pocket,  projects 
far  into  the  water,  leaving  a  deep  and  narrow  channel,  but  wide 
enough  for  the  passage  of  vessels.  After  you  pet  in  you  can  hardly 
persuade  yourself  that  you  are  not  in  a  little  country  lake  surrounded 
by  bt>ld  shores.  Ships  can  anchor  everywhere  in  this  basin  accord- 
ing to  their  size.  The  outer  harbor  itself,  with  a  battery  on  the  end 
of  the  mole  and  batteries  on  the  terraces  of  the  cape,  would  be  per- 
fectly anassailable ;  besides,  no  ship  could  anchor  outside  the  mole 
or  outside  the  isthmus,  for  the  purpose  of  landing  troops  as  it  is  a 
wild  coast  and  the  waters  are  without  soundings.  Aside  from  all  this, 
both  the  mole  and  the  isthmus  are  unsurmountable,  the  mole  being 
about  eighty  feet  high,  and  the  other  on  the  ocean  side  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet  high.  The  back  country  a  few  miles  from  the  village  is 
said  to  be  exceedingly  fertile  and  the  whole  neighborhood 
salubrious." 

So,  it  is  tliis  masterpiece  of  natural  fortifications,  the 
principal  strategic  point  of  the  Island  of  Hayti,  that  the 
American  Government  asks,  in  a  fashion  so  imperious 
and  unexampled,  of  the  Haytian  Government,  in  order 
that  it  may  establish  there  a  new  Gibraltar  of  the  An- 
tilles, commanding  the  approach  of  the  interoceanic 
canal.  The  people  of  Ilayti  desire  to  keep  their  Mole 
Saint-Nicolas.  They  know  that  this  stronghoM,  once 
in  the  hands  of  an  outside  power,  whether  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  other  maritime  nation,  they  would  be 
no  longer  masters  in  their  own  home.  Yet,  to  this 
letter  written  in  so  pompous  a  tone  by  Admiral  Ghe- 
rardi,  what  is  the  reply  of  M.  Firmin,  the  Haytian  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  ?  Let  us  see  for  onisrlves  of 
what  insolence  he  has  been  guilty.  After  ackn<>wl«  «1l:;- 
ing  the  receipt  of  tli<*  Admiral's  Ictt^T,  and  siimin.-iri/.iim" 
the  basis  of  the  deinaiid,  h<'  adds  this  siiii;-ulai-  S(»-<-;i1!.m1 
impertinence : 

...."I  HAVE    HASTEXRl)    To    sriiMIT  YolK  LF/riKi:  !<►  I  h(' 

Council  of  8ec]-etarios  of  State,  presided  ovei'  l>y  his 
Excellencv  the  l^i*esident  of  Havti.     After  hraiiim'  th«* 
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reading  of  it,  the  Council  of  Secretaries  of  State 
(without  having  decided  either  favorably  or  unfavor- 
ably upon  your  demand)  have  recommended  that  i  ask, 

WriH  ALL  COURTESY,  AND  SUBJECT  TO  DUE  DELIBERATION, 
THAT  YOU  WILL  HAVE  THE  EXTREME  KINDNESS  TO  COMMUNI- 
CATE TO  THEM : 

'''  1st,  the  details  or  conditions  of  the  desired  lease : 

"'2nd,  a  copy  of  the  full  powers  conferred  upon  you 
by  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  which  the  original  shall  be  presented  at  the  time 
of  the  signing  (if  such  signing  take  place)  of  the  terms 
of  the  lease  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  your 
demand.*  ^ 

What  could  be  more  correct,  more  in  accordance  with 
diplomatic  usage,  than  this  reply!  and  what  willful 
blindness,  what  aberration  of  mind,  must  have  been 
required  to  find  in  these  lines  the  slightest  trace  of 
insolence  or  ill-will  towards  the  American  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  I 

But,  the  reader  may  say,  it  is  not  in  this  first  letter 
of  M.  Firmin's,  but  in  his  final  response  to  Admiral 
Gherardi  that  the  reprehensible  attitude  is  taken  which 
has  brought  down  upon  the  Haytians  the  maledictions 
of  the  American  newspapers. 

Very  well !  let  us  continue  our  documentary  examina- 
tion.   Admiral  Gherardi  asked  of  the  Government  at 
Washington  his  full  powers,  wliich  did  not  arrive  at 
Port-au-Prince  until  the  18th  of  April,  and  were  not 
communicated  to  the  Haytian  Government  until  the  21st 
of  A] nil,  18!)1.    It  was  at  this  date  that  the  American 
])l('iii])()tentiaries  made  known  to  M.  Firmin  the  detail^^ 
inxl  <*o]i.ljt  i.)ii<  i)\'  tli«»  ]>r()|)()sr«l  l(»ttinii:  of  the  Mole  Saint — 
Xi«*')l;i>  1"  iIm'  IniN'*!  Si;ii.-<.      Ih'i'c,  iln'H,  i>  an    oppor  — 
t  uiiil>'  io  a-<'.'>-i;iiii  .'X.-H'ily   wlial    Mi*.    iJiaiii.'    wants — t^n 
liii'i.  lii'lr.MJ.  \]\r  k«'V  i<>  liis  )».>lirv  ill  tli<'  Aiilillr.s. 

"^'•.       -M  Mj>!ct'       I'^l     of     Irllcr    ill     A  j>l>('Il«]('(l     I';i])cl<    ;ilid     .1  llStifKNlti'^^^ 

I  )(M'I1     .ll-ll    I   •'. 
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Thus,  it  is  stipulated  in  these  conditions  that  the  leas- 
ing of  the  Mole  to  the  United  States  necessarily  implies 
the  non-leasing  of  any  other  coaling  station  to  any  other 
nation  on  the  globe.  The  passage  relative  to  this  exclu- 
sion is  formulated  as  follows,  in  the  instructions  re- 
mitted to  Messrs.  Douglass  and  Gherardi  by  the  Go- 
vernment at  Washington : 

" For  the  purpose  of  |)re5em»(7  and  strengthening  the 

relations  (between  the  two  countries)  the  President  desires 

that  so  long  as  the  United  States  may  be  the  holder  of 

the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas — in  case  it  is  leased — the  Hay- 

tian  Government  shall  not  lease  any  harbor  or  other  portion 

of  its  territory^  nor  otherwise  dispose  of  it^  nor  grant  any 

special  privilege  or  right  of  usage  to  any  -other  poiver^ 

state  or  government.^ 

It  is  in  terms  analogous  to  these,  mutatis  mutandis, 
that  the  European  colonial  powens  impose  their  protec- 
torate upon  the  half-civilized  races  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Notably  in  recent  times,  it  is  in  terms  almost  identical 
^th  these  that  France  has  established  her  protectorate 
over  Tunis  and  Annam. 

Ill  the  present  instance,  there  is  no  further  ambiguity; 
aiid  Mr.  Blaine,  whose  hand  is  easily  to  be  recognized 
1^  the  editing  of  these  instructions,  no  longer  even  tries 
to  conceal  his  play.  What  is  asked  of  the  Republic  of 
Hayti  is,  that  she  abdicate  her  independence ;  that  she 
place  herself  unreservedly  under  the  exclusive  protec- 
torate of  the  United  States ;  that  she  become,  in  short, 
*  itxaritime  province  of  Uncle  Sam,  with  the  comman- 
dant of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas  as  proconsul. 

The  Government  of  Hayti,  despite  the  presence  of  tlie 
t^'o  American  fleets  in  the  bay  of  Port-au-Princo,  conld 
^^>t.  see  its  way  to  signing  the  pr()})ose<l  covenaiit,  wliirli 
^^'oiild  have  meant  notliing  less  than  tin*  emasculation 
^^*  the  little  Black  Republic  of  tlu^  Antilles,  and  its  con- 
^'^r^^ion  into  a  veritable  eunueh  government  in  the 
^service  of  the  United  States. 
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But  observe,  notwithstanding  the  irreproachable 
form,  the  dignity  and  firmness  in  language  of  M.  Fir- 
min's  response.  After  faithfully  summarizing  the  divers 
phases  of  the  negotiations  relative  to  the  cession  of  the 
Mole,  he  continues : 

"  The  President  of  Hayti  and  my  colleagues,  assem- 
bled in  Council  of  State,  have  ordered  that  I  answer  you 
as  follows : 

"After  having  carefully  considered  the  conditions 
under  which  the  United  States  Government  desires  to 
obtain  the  lease  of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  there  a  naval  station,  there  might 
perhaps  be  no  objection  to  the  offer  did  not  your  instruc- 
tions contain  this  clause : 

"  For  the  purpose  of  preserving  and  strengthening  the 
relations  {between  the  two  countries)^  the  President  desires 
that,  so  long  as  the  United  States  may  be  the  holder  of 
the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas — in  case  it  is  leased — the  Ilaytian 
Governmefit  shall  not  lease  any  harbor  or  other  portion  of 
its  territory^  nor  otherwise  dispose  of  it^  nor  grant  any 
special  privilege^  or  riyht  af  ttsage  to  any  other  power y 
state  or  governments^ 

"  The  acceptance  of  your  demand  with  such  a  clause 
would  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government  of  Hayti  an 
outrage  to  the  national  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  and 
ajlxigrant  violation  of  thsjirst  article  of  our  constitution; 
for,  in  renouncing  the  right  to  dispose  of  its  territory,  it 
would  be  tacitly  consenting  to  its  alienation.  The  Govern- 
ment fnds  itself  bound  by  our  internal  public  law,  which  it 
canvof  violate,  tvithout  rendering  null  and  void  all  agree-- 
Wilts  made  under  such  conditions.'^ 

SiH'li  i<  []]<'  iiMn(>ssil)ilitv  rcsiiltiiio-  tVoni  tli(»  vorv  Con — 

st  itr.l  i< 'II    of     ll.'lNli.       Tlh'll     fnlloWS   t  Im'   I'.'MSOll     of    rM>li(».\^ 

«*iri<:!ii:"  iVoiii   l|i<'   cMixlii  i(  >]i>   uixlri*  wliidi    tlio   (lenianc^ 
W'.'is  )ti;;<  'h'  : 

"Til--  .-n'riwil  in  iliis  ]h)i't  <►!*  two  AiiH'i'irMii  s(|ua(ironfcr^ 
(•<)ni)>risiiii:'     iIk'    most    I'ui'inidal)!*'    ^Vl\v    xrssels    of    t]~^m 
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United  States  Navy,  has  created  a  most  unfortunate  im- 
pression throughout  the  entire  country,  which  is 
alarmed  and  agitated  thereat.  Supposing  even  that  the 
national  constitution  offered  no  obstacle  to  the  compli- 
ance with  the  demand  presented  by  your  excellencies  in 
the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Haytian  Government  could  scarcely,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  enter  int-o  negotiations  for  the  leasing  of 
the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas  without  appearing  to  yield  to 
foreign  pressure,  and  so  compromising,  ipso  factOj  our 
existence  as  8.n  independent  people." 

And  he  concludes  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  jus- 
tice and  the  good  sense  of  the  United  States :     "  Pro- 
foundly confiding  in  your  fairness  and  your  sentiment 
of  equity,  I  venture  to  hope  that  your  excellencies  will 
fully  comprehend  that  the  refusal  to  grant  the  United 
States  the  lease  of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas  is  not,  on  the 
P^rt  of  the  Haytian  Government,  an  act  of  defiance  or 
^f  ill-will.    It  is  in  consequence  of  a  double  j^^'ohibitionj 
^cjbre  which  must  bend  even  our  active  sympathy  with  a?id 
^^r  sincere  attachment  to  the  most  glorious^  the  most  gen- 
^^oiis  republic  of  the  new  worlds  and  perhaps  of  the  entire 
^^^dern  world. 

To  this  explanation,  so  loyal,  so  firm,  so  worthy  to 
Command  the  respect  of  any  impartial  witness  to  the 
Situation,  the  plenipotentiaries  respond  with  almost  a 
^^enace : 

We  regret  that  the  Government  of  Hnyti  finds  itself  under  the 
^^Ceesity  of  refasing  the  friendly  request  of  the  President ;  tlie  more 
^^-*>  218  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  this  refusal  may  not  be  received 
^"^  "the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  testifying  to  the  aniiciible 


'^timents  which  should  exist  between  the  two  republics  and  ^(overn 
^^ir  relations. 

The  storv  of  tlie  Saiis-Souci  mill  ()v<']'  a^aiii:    "  \V«' 

^^list  have  your  mill,  good  prH>j)le — or  olsr,  look  out    Tor 

^"Ox^rselves ! "     In  the  presence  of  this  ''  (Jreat  1  Am  "  of 

^tiieriean  despotism,  the  (Tovernmeiit  of  lla\  ti  did  lik<^ 


the  Miller  of  the  historic  mill :  "  Must  I  speak  clearly  f  " 
"Tee."     "Then,  I  keep  it.     That  is  all  I  have  to  say." 

Justified  as  was  the  refusal  of  Hayti,  it  caused  deep 
resentment  at  Washington  and  a  great  outcry  in  the 
press.  Surprise  and  resentment  were  followed  by 
recriminations,  abuse,  insults  and  threat-s.  Need  they 
be  repeated  here?  We  will  not  assume  so  painful  a 
task.  Let  us  rather  leave  to  forgetfulness  so  much  of 
calumny  and  falsehood,  so  little  creditable  to  the  honor 
of  its  writers,  and  which  constitute  a  gratuitous 
outrage  against  the  loyalty,  the  justice,  the  good  sense 
of  the  American  people.  This  democratic  government 
of  the  United  States  is  a  government  of  public  opiuion ; 
80  we  have  wished  to  bring  before  this  tribunal  the  very 
documents  in  the  cape,  feeling  assured  that  after  having 
taken  cognizance  of  them  it  will  decide  that  there  has 
not  been,  on  General  Hyppolite's  part  or  on  that  of  the 
Government  of  Hayti,  throughout  this  entire  history 
of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas,  either  bad  faith,  or  ingrati- 
tude, or  insolence,  or  ill-will. 

Let  us  now  leave  this  affair  aside,  and  inquire  what 
should  be,  acconling  to  our  view,  the  real  policy  of  the 
United  States  towards  tlie  Republic  of  Hayti. 
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PART  II. 

OF  HAYTI'S  EELATIONS  WITH  THE  OTHER 

POWEES,  AND  PARTICULARLY  WITH 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 


^  1. — ^Retrospective  Glance  at  the  History  of  the 

Haytian  Republic. 

If  the  United  States,  in  sending  six  of  its  largest  war- 
ships to  bear  upon  Port-au-Prince  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  possession  of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas,  indulge 
in  a  naval  demonstration  not  only  futile  for  its  mar- 
itime commercial  policy  in  the  Antilles,  but  disgraceful 
to  its  dignity  and  the  good  name  of  its  spirit  of  justice 
in  international  relations,  we  are  compelled  to  add  that 
the  attitude  of  a  great  part  of  the  American  press  since 
the  repulse  of  the  Blaine-Gherardi  policy,  has  been  as 
unjust  towards  the  Haytian  people  and  as  odious  and  at 
times  as  outrageous  towards  General  Hyppolite  and  the 
acts  of  his  government. 

Yet  these  maledictions  upon  the  "  black  republic;"  this 
abuse  and  these  libellous  recriminations  against  the 
present  head  of  the  Haytian  Government,  these  calum- 
nies incessantly  repeated  and  spread  to  the  four  (Miners 
of  the  United  States — all  these  might  be  pnssrd  1)y 
were  it  not  that  malicious  eorr(\^])()ii(1<'ii1s  .-iiid  iiitcrr-r- 
ed  agencies  promptly  tele,u*rapli  to  Eur<){M'  ilic  j'al>(^ 
conclusions,  the  lyiiJ;Lj:  statenicuts,  tli<'  iii('xa<'t  aihl 
contradictory  accounts  from  certain  AuuM'icaii  Journals, 
giving  all  these  details  as  a  trutliful  |>r<  sciilaiioii^ 
seeking  to  discredit  in  the  sight  of  the  wlioK'  woiM  xlw 
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political  attitude  of  the  President  of  Hayti  and  the 
morals  of  the  Haytian  people,  and  seeking  by  every 
means  to  bring  the  hatred  or  the  contempt  of  the 
•civilized  world  upon  the  little  republic  of  the  Antilles 
which  only  asks  to  live  its  proper  existence,  but  which 
struggles  vainly  in  the  hold  of  certain  foreign  bankers 
and  shopkeepers,  soi  disant  philanthropists,  whose  sole 
aim  is,  by  provoking  troubles  at  Port-au-Prince  and 
constantly  slandering  the  Haytians,  to  fatten  and  enrich 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  pearl  isle  of  the  West 
Indies. 

We  cannot  here  recount  anew  the  history  of  the 
Republic  of  Hayti,  nor  retrace  the  succession  of  strife 
and  intrigues  which  during  too  long  a  period  have  held 
full  career  there,  to  the  end  of  assuring  the  dominating 
influence  of  this  or  that  European  power  Suffice  it 
to  say,  in  any  case,  that  during  these  latter  years  it  has 
rested,  as  perhaps  it  rests  yet  to-day,  solely  with  the 
American  Government  to  acquire  preponderant  influence 
in  Hayti,  upon  the  condition  that  this  influence  be 
really  healthy,  honorable  alike  for  both  the  countries. 

But  it  must  be  added  that  the  Republic  of  Hayti,  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  world's  nations,  inhabited  by  men 
belonging  to  a  race  that  is  looked  down  upon  and  even 
detested  by  the  great  powers,  has  been  ever  obliged  to 
observe  the  greatest  tact  towards  these  latter,  to  show 
their  official  representatives  an  amount  of  respect  and 
consideration  which  could  not  in  every  instance  be 
accompanied  by  esteem. 

Ev«'rvone  is  aware  of  the  shameful  abuse  of  this 
Itariiciilar  situation  by  many  of  these  men,  who  sought 
to  •■iiri«'!i  1  li«'m-«-lv«'s  Ky  tnkiiiL;-  pni't  in  the  various 
a<li!iiiii^l  r;il  i\<'  «»r  |M)!iii<';il  johlM-rics  wliirh  liavo  (»ost  so 
in;icli  111' MxUlic.  1  ]^)  \\\i^  imha[>]>\'  lit  1 1«*  i^'puMic. 

I.t'l  !i^  Miiniii.-irily  r«^<'all  a  iVw  I'arr-^. 

1'ii<-  lla\ii;iiis,  iMMMMiiiiiir  in<l»'|M'ii(l<'nt  in  1^04,  remain- 
<'<1  iwcnlN'  nil.'  \r:irs  iiudtT  tln'  lueiiafM'  of  an  a*z:ressive 
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return  of  their  former  mistress ;  while  the  entire  universe 
appeared  to  ignore  their  autonomous  existence  while 
awaiting  the  final  word  of  France. 

Their  independence  at  last  recognized  by  this  power 
in  1825,  they  had  to  wait  over  forty  years  more  before 
the  United  States  would  acknowledge  their  nationality 
and  enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with  them. 

During  these  forty  years,  the  coast  was  clear  at  Port- 
au-Prince  for  the  operation  of  all  the  intrigues,  plots 
and  passions  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
France  and  England,  while  the  American  Union 
maintained  in  that  country  merely  commercial  agents, 
without  authority  or  official  character.  During  these 
forty  years,  we  repeat,  the  struggle  for  influence  went  on 
between  the  French  and  English  consuls,  the  United 
States  counting  for  nothing. 

The  successive  governments  of  Hayti  thus  became 
accustomed  to  leaning,  now  towards  the  one,  now 
towards  the  other  of  the  rival  consuls,  in  order  to 
circumvent  their  respective  intrigues.  And  the  unfor- 
tunate Haytians  had  to  manage  all  the  more  cautiously 
with  these  personages,  because  the  antipathy  of  which 
they,  the  Haytians,  were  everywhere  the  object  left 
them  no  hope  of  inducing  the  European  Governments 
to  hear  the  truth  in  opposition  to  the  too  often 
mendacious  reports  of  their  agents. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  the  dealings  with  these 
agents  were  rendered  still  more  trying  by  the  fact  that 
the  diplomatic  posts  at  Port-au-Prince,  being  witliout 
prestige  and  not  well  salaried,  were  little  songlit  aftoi* 
by  men  of  sterling  merit — particularly  in  vit'w  of  tlio 
island's  bad  reputation  foi*  olimatc 

So,  when  the  L"nit(.Ml  States  linally  rrcoij^ni/jMl  ilic 
sovereignty  of  the  Haytiau  nation,  and  «\^tal»lislie(l  a 
legation  at  Port-au-Prince,  all  int(^lli.i;-ent  and  patriotic 
citizens  of  Havti  hailed  the  event  with  iov;  th<M(^  was  a 
grand  fete  at  the  capital,  and  the  toAvn  was  spontan- 
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eously  illuminated  the  evening  that  the  tidings  came, 
in  token  of  general  rejoicing. 

For  the  Hajrtians  were  aware  of  the  existen(»e  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  They  interpreted  it  in  the  sense  of  a 
tacit  alliance  of  the  American  nations  to  check  the 
pretentions  of  the  former  rulers  against  the  independ- 
ence of  their  colonies. 

Again,  the  opening  of  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  Hayti  was  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
cent abolition  of  slavery  in  North  America.  This 
grand  act  having  been  brought  about  only  through  a 
gigantic  struggle,  in  which  tliousands  of  Americ^an 
citizens  had  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  liberty  of  the 
negroes,  the  blacks  of  Hayti,  by  a  natural  sentiment  of 
race  solidarity,  felt  as  much  gratitude  as  the  emanci- 
pated Americans  toward  the  men  wiio  had  waged  the 
war  to  maintain  the  Union  and  liberate  the  slaves. 

Thus  everything  concurred  to  assure  to  American 
diplomacy  a  preponderant  influence  from  its  very  outset 
in  the  capital  of  Hayti. 

Besides,  in  the  choice  of  its  first  representative  at 
Port-au-Prince,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Peck,  the  Government  at 
Washington  was  fortunate.  The  republican  simplicity, 
the  dignity  of  manners  of  the  American  minister  won 
him  from  the  first  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all 
right  thinking  persons.  Mr.  Peck's  untimely  death  left 
Haytian  society  in  sincere  morning. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that,  since  the  death  of  its  first 
minister  to  Hayti,  the  American  Crovernment  had  never 
found  an  agent  worthy  to  replace  that  upright  man 
until  it  had  tlie  hapj>y  thought  of  sending  to  Port-au- 
l*riiic«'  ill.-  Il<)!;.  |''r.'(!.'i!<'l<    Doiurl;;-^.  tlio  man  in  all  the» 
Tnii'Ml   S':i!.s    !•.■•>:    (iiuiliiir*!   :«»   <'< »nijii;in<l   tlh'  ostooin. 
jiiid   -y!.j>;i;!iy   of    tli.>    I  l,-iy;  i;ins,   .•iikI   not^\  il  listandiiig^ 
\vli;ii<'\  <  r   ii:;i\   Imx'c    iuM'ii   >aid   <»r   pnhlisLcd   upon  tluH^ 
sul>jfci.  ill*'  iiKiii  niM>t  c-ipal'N'  <>r  (tlMt'iininu'  l'iv>ni  these* 
lalt«'r   ;ill    tlial    cuujd    he    in    honor   drinand«Ml    of   tlieiii 


compatibly  with  their  dignity  and  their  interests,  in 
favor  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  facts  just  recalled,  tlie  reader  will  com- 
prehend that  it  had  become  apparent  to  Mr.  Peck's 
colleagues  that  the  United  States  legJition  would  occupy 
the  most  important  position  in  Haji:i.  They  could  not 
resign  themselves  to  such  a  state  of  affairs  without  a 
struggle.  At  this  epoch,  Haji:i  was  governed  by  Presi- 
dent Geffrard,  whose  wife  was  the  daugliter  of  an  Eng- 
lishman; consequently,  the  British  agent  had  found 
means  to  captivate  the  President,  with  all  his  family. 
He  had  the  entree  of  the  executive  palace,  took  part  in 
the  discussion  of  current  affairs,  offered  advice,  had  his 
say  upon  all  subjects  and  doubtless  believed  himself  a 
factor  of  immense  influence ;  while  President  Geffrard, 
on  his  part,  made  ample  use  of  this  good  will  to  have 
his  government  represented  outside  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable aspect,  and  to  counteract  such  interested  reports 
as  might  be  sent  out  against  him  by  the  other  legations. 

Even  during  the  Secession  war  in  the  United  States, 
President  Geffrard  had  taken  a  dangerous  course  against 
Spain,  with  the  object  of  compelling  that  power  to  quit 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Hayti  (San  Domingo),  of 
which  it  had  been  enabled  to  take  possession  through 
this  same  American  civil  war.  The  Havtian  Govern- 
ment,  unable  or  not  daring  to  act  openly  against  Spain, 
had  entered  into  relations  with  the  Dominican  leaders, 
to  whom  it  promised  its  aid  in  driving  the  foreignerfrom 
their  countiy.  A  Haytian  general,  Valentini  Alcantara, 
of  Dominican  origin,  had  passed  the  frontier  witli  Hay- 
tian soldiers  disguised  as  Dominican  patriots,  aii'l  ralli(Ml 
the  Dominioaiis  in  tlio  namo  of  iiHl('i)oii(l<Mi<M'. 

The  Haytian  Govennncut  <'«nitiiiiaMl  its  as-i-iaiK-r  lo 
the  Dominican  patriots  until  tln^  (l<*liiiit  triu!i:]>li  of 
their  cause,  furnisliiiig  them  with  all  [M)ssi})lr  iiK-ans  tor 
sustaining  the  war — arms,  munitions,  provisions,  and 
money. 
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This  Haytiaii  intervention  could  not  long  remain  con- 
cealed from  the  Spaniards.  The  latter,  on  their  part, 
sent  Admiral  Eubalcara  with  a  fleet  to  demand  from 
President  Geflfrard  an  explanation  of  his  conduct.  The 
Spanish  admiral  addressed  an  ultimatum  to  the  Haytiar 
Government,  holding  it  responsible  for  the  uprising  oi 
the  east,  and  demanding  in  reparation  the  salute  of  the 
Spanish  flag  and  a  heavy  indemnity  in  coin.  Geff  rare 
engaged  the  good  oflSces  of  his  friends  of  the  diploma- 
tic corps  to  obtain  the  only  thing  possible  at  the  mo- 
ment, viz.,  a  reduction  of  the  indemnity,  and  the  returr 
by  the  Spanish  flagship  of  the  Haytian  salute,  gun  foi 
gun. 

The  Haytians  then  salut^^d  the  Spanish  flag  and  paid 
an  indemnitv  to  Eubalcara  to  save  Port-au-l^rince  f  roit 
bombardment.  But  they  had  obtained  tlieir  end :  the 
Dominicans  were  once  more  in  possession  of  their  inde- 
pendence. 

So,  from  this  early  epoch,  and  before  they  had  enterec 
into  regular  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  State? 
the  Haytians  applied  against  the  Spaniards  and  in  f avc 
of  their  compatriots  of  San  Domingo,  the  Monroe  Do 
trine. 

The  foregoing  sufficiently  indicates,  we  think,  tl 
despite  the  foreign  intrigues  of  which  Port-au-l^rij 
was  the  arena,  the  republic  of  Hayti  conserved  none 
less,  for  herself  and  for  her  Dominican  <*ongoner,  t 
cult  of  liberty  and  independence  which  during  nearl 
century  past  has  cost  her  so  many  sacrifices  an 
much  bloodshed,  now  for  conquest,  now  for  the  pr 
ration  of  her  autonomy  and  her  existence  as  asove 
;iim1  <l»'iii()<*rntio  reimblic. 

rii(l<  1  \\\\>  .-.i!ii<'  (irtTnii'd  administration,  some 
[';i.'i.«^    n-.-(iis]»ir«'(l    whicli    .'ii'*'    \\<>rlliy  of  tin;    part 
,-ii  h'li:  h 'ii  «>r  1  li''  A iih'ri<'.-iii  piiMic 

(  irlVriir.l,     ,-1^     t'\rr\'oll('     kll<>\V^,      \V;iS    till'    Ih'ad 

r<'\  ••liil  i<  >ii   wliidi   o\ci'ilir«'\v    tlx-   rmpiri.'   <>t'   8oii 
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and  re-established  the  republic  in  Hayti.  His  compa- 
triots, at  the  beginning,  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
republicanism.  Young  and  intelligent  men,  of  whom 
the  imperial  regime  had  enlisted  scarcely  any,  rallied 
from  all  parts  of  the  new  republic,  to  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  public  liberties  which  had  just  been  re- 
conquered. Newspapers  sprung  up,  conducted  with  not 
less  abiUty  than  republican  ardor.  The  elections  of 
1862  sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  a  whole 
galaxy  of  young  orators,  men  of  education  and  elo- 
quence, enthusiastic  republicans ;  the  representatives  of 
the  two  towns  of  Jacmel  in  the  West  and  Cape  Hayti  in 
the  North  particularly  distinguishing  themselves  amongst 
this  talented  group.  Those  from  the  Cape  soon  became 
the  head  and  centre  of  the  entire  deputation  from  the 
North.  The  deputations  from  all  the  communes  of 
Jacmel,  being  equally  homogeneous,  formed  themselves 
into  a  decisive  majority,  upon  which  the  government 
found  itself  obliged  to  count.  General  Geffrard,  who 
had  gotten  himself  elected  on  the  strength  of  his  repu- 
blican principles,  did  not,  it  now  appeared,  carry  these 
80  far  as  to  be  willing  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people's  representatives.  He  decided  upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  the  Executive  had  ever  taken  such  a  measure  in 
Hayti.  Still,  the  President  was  exercising  a  right  then 
constitutional,  and  no  voice  was  raised  against  it.  It  is 
even  permissible  to  believe  that  had  President  Geffrard 
acted  loyally  to  the  end,  in  this  matter,  he  might  liave 
consolidated  for  long  years  to  come  the  existiuir  r<'*ij:iiiie. 
But  events  demonstrated  that  he  had  dissolve*!  tlie 
Chamber,  not  as  a  iiK-aiis  of  a])]H'aliiiLi'  !<►  ili*-  (•<»iiiilrv 
for  a  new  and  sincere  t'lection,  hut  simply  to  -<'<'ui'<'  for 
himself,  at  any  cost,  an  assenii)ly  that  siiouM  in-  (locilo, 
servile.  AVhile  tlie  citizens  evervwhere,  an<l  iiotai-lv  in 
the  North,  prepared  to  re-elect  the  same  ilri'Utifs.  the 
Government    audaciously   put   the   national    t'oi<*»*s    in 
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movement,  so  that  all  the  polling-places  were  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers  who  gave  access  only  to  the  parti- 
sans of  the  President.  * 

The  result  of  this  liberticidal  campaign  in  Hayti  was, 
what  it  would  have  been  in  any  other  civilized  coun- 
try— revolt.  It  broke  out  at  Cape  Hayti,  through  the 
ardent  speech  of  M.  Delorme,  the  popular  tribune  whose 
re-election  the  Government  had  arbitrarily  interdicted. 
Salnave  was  the  military  chief  of  this  insurrection. 
The  Government  re-awakened,  on  this  occasion,  the  old- 
time  local  rivalries  which  had  been  the  cause  of  ciWl 
warfare  between  the  North  and  the  West — first  between 
Toussaint  Louverture  and  Rigaud,  then  between  Chris- 
tophe  and  Potion. 

By  this  procedure.  President  Geffrard  contrived  to 
array  all  the  military  forces,  all  the  national  guards,  all 
men  qualified  to  bear  arms,  in  the  West  and  the  South, 
against  the  district  of  the  Cape.  This  town  defended 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and,  let  it  be  frankly  said,  the  cause 
of  civilization. 

The  representatives  of  France  and  England,  not- 
withstanding, openly  took  part  against  her.  The  United 
States  remained  neutral.  The  revolutionists  of  the 
Cape  opposed  to  the  Governmental  forces  of  Geffrard 
an  invincible  resistance,  making  of  Salnave,  their 
chief,  a  legendary  hero,  whom  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Haytian  youth  was  destined  soon  to  carry  into  power. 

Two  young  officers,  whose  names  it  is  proper  to  re- 
call h(M'e,  notably  covered  themselves  with  glory  in  this 
stru<:ul(i  of  1865:  Seide  Th61emaque,  who  defended  at 
8niiit-Mi<'lH'l  the  a])i)r()<'u»h  to  the  Cape  by  the  plain   of 
l/iinoii.-id.' :    .-iikI    l'1»)i-\i!lr    1 1  yj»|)«)lit«\    \v1h>,  at    Bel-Air^ 
r<'|Mils»'<l  nitiio-l  daily,  diiriim'  >ix  1<>ii.l;'  nioiilli>,  the   eoix  — 
liinial    a-<-;iii!l<    (^\     lla'     <  M)\'»'rinn<'iiial     t'<>]'i'<'<,     liurlec'^i 
a.i;"aii:^i  hill!  i'r«>in  \\\*'  iiil  r<'ii<'la''l  <'aiii[)  of  ilif    llaut-dui^ 
( 'aj'. 

Tlic  lowii  was  not   onl\'    In'sir^-tMl   ]>v   land,   hut   tho'M 
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oughly  blockaded  by  sea.  It  was  in  danger  of  being 
constrained,  sooner  or  later,  to  capitulate  through  fa- 
mine. Some  means  of  escape  from  this  situation  had  to 
be  found,  and  promptly. 

At  this  crisis  was  achieved  one  of  those  exploits  of 
H^ar  which  suflBce  to  glorify  a  cause,  be  it  even  an  unjust 
one,  and  to  immortalize  the  men  who  accomplish  them, 
as  well  as  their  country  and  their  race. 

A  negro  of  Cape  Hayti,  Captaine  Alonce,  commander 

of  a  coasting  schooner,  the  Elisa,  concealed  in  the  hold 

of    his  little  boat  a  small  detachment  of  resolute  men, 

an.  <i  ran  out  in  front  of  the  Voldrof/iie^  a  screw  steamer 

fitted  out  for  war  by  the  Geffrard  government,  and 

^w^laieh  was  cruising  off  the  Cape.    Alonce  allowed  him- 

f  to  be  overtaken  by  the  war-vessel,  and  then,  watch- 

g  a  favorable  moment,  threw  out  a  rope  which  en- 

tixxigled  itself  in  the  sci'ew  of  the  Voldrogm  and  stopped 

l^t^r.    Attaching  grappling-irons,  he  sprang  aboard  the 

tl>.€  steamer,  followed  by  his  men.    Dumfounded  at  this 

vinheard-of  audacity,  the  crew  of  the  Voldrofjue  were 

enable  to  make  any  defence,  and  the  FAisa  returned  in 

triumph  to  the  Cape  with  her  prize,  jwhich  became  the 

nucleus  of  a  navy  for  the  revolutionists. 

Ere  long  the  Voldrogue^  refitted  for  combat,  set  out 
from  the  Cape,  manned  by  Alonce  and  his  intrepid 
crew,    after    new    laurels.    A  Government   transport- 
steamer  hove  in  sighs.    The    Voldrorjue  hastened    to 
overhaul  her.    An  English  man-of-war,  the  Btdl-dof/j 
^^anced^at  the  time  to  be  coming  out  from  the  port  of 
^^gnette,  where  her  commander  had  been  in  conference 
^ith  President  Geffrard,  and  proceeded  to  the  rescue  of 
t-he  transport.    This  latter  thereupon  put  hersc^U*  under 
^^^^"^   protection  of  the  Britisli  flair,  and   tli<'   coinniniKler 
^**     the  Jiull-dofj  gav(^  Aloiiee  to  uii(l(M-stim<l  t!ial  Im'  woiiM 
^^l^^ii  lire  upon  tlie  Vohlroune  if  she  (•a})tur<M]    tlir   ii*aiis- 
Poi-'f^     The  Voldrof/iir  i-eturned  to  the  ('aiM»   for   iii>tru('- 
^^Xis  relative  to  this  act  of  hostility  on   th(;  [)art   of  th«,' 
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Englishman.  Tlie  latter  followed,  and  came  into  the 
port  at  the  same  time.  There,  without  warning,  under 
pretext  of  a  controversy  upon  that  eternal  question  of 
the  right  of  sanctuarj/  of  consulates^  the  source  of  so 
many  ills  for  defenceless  nations,  he  opened  fire  upon 
the  place.  An  American  man-of-war  lay  there  at  an- 
chor. Her  commander,  indignant,  could  do  nothing 
against  this  cruel  abuse  of  superior  force.  Though 
fretting  under  the  restraint,  his  instructions  were  simply 
to  protect  his  own  countrymen,  whom  nobody  was 
menacing,  and  who  all  sympathized  with  the  defenders 
of  the  valliaiit  little  town  which  they  inhabited.  The 
Voldrogue^  on  her  part,  did  not  hesitate  an  instant  to 
attack  the  Bull-dog :  but  she  was  soon  demolished  by 
the  heavy  guns  of  the  English  ship,  and  went  down 
gloriously,  with  her  colors  flying.  The  American  sail- 
ors promptly  lowered  their  boats,  saved  as  many  as 
they  could  of  the  brave  Haytians,  and  welcomed  them 
on  board  their  vessel. 

From  that  time — October,  1865 — dates  a  particular 
sympathy  between  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Hayti  and 
all  the  liberal  citizens  of  the  North  and  the  Americans. 
The  manifestation  of  this  sympathy  is  evident  in  all 
the  succeeding  occurrences  upon  the  unhappy  soil  of 
Hayti. 

The  Bull-dog^s  fate  was  no  better  than  that  of  the 
Voldrogue.  Considering  herself  in  the  presence  of  ad- 
versaries whom  she  could  afford  to  despise,  this  ship 
drew  up  within  gunshot  of  the  shore.  Sal  nave  came 
ill  pcMson  to  encounter  her  with  all  the  forces  he  could 
sp;ir<'  IVoin  the  defence  of  the  city  ramparts.  A  terrific 
lire  \v;i-  i";iiiit'<|  ii}m>ii  th.^lcclcs  n i i^]  ]-i<_»-._.-in^' of  tlio  English 
\'«'s.-»-l.  Ih-i-  poHiioii  i)»M'(.in!im  »{''<'i< k'ily  uiKM^mfort- 
(il)l<',    lii''   IliiU-ilo'i   iM"_!;iii    iii.-iih iii\ri!i-'   \^^   :_^-,'t    I'lirtlier 

l\\\A\     iV'tlll    Ml-'    -llol'-',    wIk'II    sIk'    ]'.'I11    Ilj.nl!      ;|    sl|(>al,     tVom 

\vlii<-ii  .-he  (MniM  11. .1  pui!  >)\\  witlnHii  M-si.^taiicr.  Her 
<*< >iM!iia II' I'-r,  \\ii<>^.«   opinion    nf    ti"'    pi'()\\'«'-s  of  **  those 
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miserable  Haytian  niggers  ^  had  by  this  time  undergone 
modification,  saw  the  imminent  danger  of  his  vessel 
being  boarded  and  seized  by  a  swarm  of  the  "  woolly- 
heads.''  He  therefore  blew  her  up,  and  took  refuge  with 
his  crew  in  the  camp  of  his  ally.  President  Geffrard. 

A  little  later,  the  English  minister  at  Port-au-Prince, 
Sir  Spencer  St.  John,  after  a  visit  to  Cagnette,  departed 
to  Jamaica,  and  came  back  with  two  large  English  frig- 
ates, the  Galatea  and  the  Lil!/,  which  entered  the  port 
of  Cape  Hayti,  took  up  a  position  out  of  the  reach  of 
harm  from  that  city  destitute  of  artillery  worthy  of  the 
name,  and,  without  explanation,  without  ultimatum, 
without  any  warning  whatever,  opened  fire  upon  the 
fortifications  and  demolished  them  one  by  one. 

From  the  Galatea,  the  English  diplomat  watched 
at  a  distance  the  retreat  of  the  revolutionnists,  and  sig- 
nalled their  movements  to  President  Geffrard,  whose 
troops  marched  in,  with  their  guns  on  their  arms,  to  take 
possession  of  the  points  successively  abandoned.  This 
act  of  trahison  on  the  part  of  the  Government  was 
destined  to  bring  about,  sixteen  months  later,  the  fall  of 
President  Geffrard.  English  cannon  had  been  employed 
to  destroy  liberty  and  humiliate  the  cause  of  civilization 
in  the  "  Black  Republic." 

One  of  Geffrard's  foremost  generals  found  occasion 

^0  characterize  this  action  of  his  chief  by  a  sarcasm  as 

^thering  as  it  was  fine.    General  Petion  Faubert  had 

^^eii  wounded  and  had  gone  to  Port-au-Prince  for  care. 

^^turning  to  the  army  the  day  after  this  pitiful  conquest 

^f  the  cape  by  GeflPrard,  "  General,"  said  the  President 

^  liim,  "you  have  only  arrived  for  the  dessert."     ''  I  am 

S'ad  of  it,  Mr.  President," retorted  Faubert ;  ''  for  1  dnn't 

1*1. 

^^*^*^  Fiiiii^lish  cookinir." 

^  )ii  tlio  side  oV  the  <letV'at<Ml,  a   youn^-   man,  iii<lii:iiaiii 

**^^<l  despairing    over    what    Ih.*   (Mnisi(l<'r(Ml    a    narh>iial 

^*^uni(?,  and   not  caring  to  survive  it,  sought    dcalli    in 

^^^o  frav.     After  tlie  English  shot  ha<l   levelh^l   the   la-l 
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stones  of  the  fort  he  commanded,  after  the  last  of  his 
soldiers  had  been  killed  at  his  side,  alone  he  charged  a 
cannon  and  fired  once  more  upon  the  enemies  of  his 
country.  He  was  picked  up  beside  his  gun ;  his  shoulder 
shattered  by  a  biscaien  ball.  This  young  man,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Bel- Air  Fort,  was  Florville  Hyppolite, 
to-day  President  of  Hayti — the  same  man  who,  because 
of  his  long  standing  friendship  for  the  United  States, 
has  been  looked  upon  by  short-sighted  diplomats  as  a 
politician  without  moral  sense,  devoid  of  patriotism  and 
capable  of  compromising  the  honor  or  the  independence 
of  his  country. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  special  subject  in  hand ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  American  press 
towards  Hayti,  an  attitude  which  appears  to  us  abso- 
lutely unjustifiable,  and  at  every  point  contrary  to  the 
policy  which,  according  to  our  view,  the  United  States 
should  adopt  towards  the  little  Republic  of  the  Antilles. 


§  2. — An  Impartial  Account  of  the  Outbheak  of 
THE  28th  OF  May  last. — The  Attacks  of  the 
American  Press. — The  Policy  of  Hyppolite's 
Government. 

Following  the  excitement  created  in  Hayti  by  the 
incident  of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas,  everybody  knew  at 
Port-au-Prince  that  efforts  were  making  to  take  advan- 
taixo  of  the  situation  to  foment  new  troubles  in  the 
Ilnytinii  Hepublic.  After  a  first  attempted  conspiracy 
;ii;niii>(  (J«MMM*nl  rTyp]K)lit<s  ac(M)!n])aiii(Ml  by  threats  and 
ilic  c >!iii!i.-;i.','itH'iii  ofn  roll !!;mi-;ii i< )ii,  ilh'  u"n veriiiiient 
laid  liati<U  iiiH)ii  :)ir  jn'iih'ipai  <  ii-1  iirl  mts  an<l  dtHMVod  a 
slair  .  .1' >i(•^•(•  i  11  liicriiyof  i  *< 'rl-aii-1  *riii('«'.  I  )rterinined 
t«)^li'.>\\  I lal  i<-ii<'r  aii<l  iiK >. h-rat  i< 'U  in  liis  dealings  with 
\\\r  alVair,  I'rcsidt'iii    1 1  yji|i('lilr  (•(►iilenlt'd    liiinsclf  with 
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locking  the  conspirators  in  prison,  and  no  execution  was 
ordered  by  thei3ommissions  of  inquiry.  At  all  times 
in  his  public  audiences  on  Sundays,  the  President  had 
not  hesitated  to  declare  that  his  consciousness  of  the 
responsabilities  of  the  existing  situation  would  compel 
an  exemplary  severity  on  his  part  in  case  of  actual 
troubles. 

Despite  the  tolerant  tliough  firm  attitude  of  (reneral 
Hyppolite,  the  conspirators  seemed  to  be  only  awaiting 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  release  the  prisoners,  sur- 
prise the  President,  and  finally  to  provoke  a  revolution 
which  could  only  have  the  most  disastrous  results  for 
the  capital  and  the  entire  Republic. 

It  was  the  Thursday  of  May  28,  the  day  of  the  Fete- 
Dieu,  which  is  celebrated  throughout  Hayti  with  mili- 
taiy  and  religious  pomp,  that  the  ringleaders  of  the  plot 
chose  for  putting  their  design  into  execution. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  President 
Hyppolite,  with  the  authorities  and  the  troops,  were 
attending  the  ceremonies  at  the  cathedral,  bands  of 
armed  men  led  by  a  "  General,"  Sully-Gruerrier,  in  con- 
nivance with  others,  ostensibly  peaceable,  made  a 
descent  upon  the  gate  of  the  prison,  killing  some  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  guard  and  setting  at  liberty  all  the 
prisoners  without  distinction.  These  latter,  joining  the 
ranks  of  the  rebels,  proceeded  to  attack  the  arsenal  and 
the  national  palace,  no  doubt  counting  upon  the  co- 
operation of  other  adherents,  with  the  atrocious  project 
of  assassinating  the  chief  Executive  of  the  Slatoaud  his 
principal  collaborators  and  giving  up  the  city  to  an  or^ie 
of  fire  and  blood. 

At  the  sound  ot*  tli<'  first  shots,  th«'  iniliturv  jiiilioi'i- 
lies^  surj)rise(l  hut  not  (liscoiiccrh*'],  rx<M'l«Ml  i  l!('i:!>»'!\»'> 
to  put  down  the  insuriHM'tion.  All  th('  anii«'(|  f. Ji-cc  wns 
directed  against  the  points  which  had  i)ccn  .itlar-kcd. 
In  a  short  time,  after  a  liv(^ly  fnsiUadc,  the  r«'lM'ls,  pur- 
sued througli  the  sti'eots  in  all  <lircctions   l>y  a  dcsirur- 
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tive  fire,  took  fliglit  and  disappeared,  some  in  the 
consulates  or  in  the  houses  of  foreign  residents,  otliers 
in  the  woods — not  without  leaving  behind  a  number  of 
killed. 

President  Hyppolite,  quitting  tlie  cathedral,  hastened 
to  mount  his  horse  and  gallop  here,  there,  everywhere 
about  the  scenes  of  the  disturbance,  giving  orders  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  the  showers  of  bullets.  The  rei)res- 
sion  was  as  energetic  as  the  aggression  had  l)een 
audacious  and  criminal.  The  struggle,  happily,  was  not 
of  long  duration,  but  the  consequences  were  grave. 

It  was  now — and  we  have  the  fact  from  an  eye-wit- 
ness— that  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  (renoral 

X ,  who  had  pnidently  remained  at  homo  to  await 

the  issue  of  the  three  projected  assaults — the  first  upon 
the  prison,  the  other  two  upon  the  arsenal  and  the 
national  palace — perceiving  that  matters  were  turning 
out  badly  for  his  accomplices,  hastened  to  General 
Hyppolite,  excused  his  tardiness  on  the  plea  of  having 
been  obliged  to  make  a  long  detour  to  evade  the  mob 
who  were  searching  for  him,  and,  finally,  in  the  fear  of 
being  denoujaced  and  compromised,  turned  State's  evi- 
dence and  gave  the  names  of  a  number  of  Haytians 
whom  he  designated  as  the  originators  of  the  plot  to 
assassinate  the  President  and  the  principal  members  of 
his  government. 

In  the  necessary  ardor  of  the  repressive  measures 
adopted,  and  following  this  denunciation,  some  fifty 
persons  were  either  killed  or  executed.  • 

"    \iiioii_r  tlu^se  Ijittfir  was  M.  Ernest  Kiji^jiud,  who,  already  niulcr  the  sns- 
l>i<  i-iii  ••!  tl.o  irovcrnniont,  had  }>eoii  arrested  by  the  sohliers  at  his  door  for 

■..1 1  ■  1 .1 '.•  ■     >..?•■   '»!•  1(  ss  ]),'.rliiMifmar\  dir'«'t<-<l  ;i'.':iiiiv;t  Presitleiit   Hy]»poUto 

.f      ;    •      111-  I  -     ;  :  I    !  M       ■    .:   .      ii       1      ■    I    111    :■  I  ;      t      '.■;;,!'        I'' la  11  ("i '    t  ll.'lt    i  t 

■-   ■  1 .  .  I  ■■:!::      i     ^•  -ill;:      '  ••         !:  ^   .:'■■'•     -,!..'!  i    it  I  cr  li:is  Ik  >< -11 

-■■■.'      .:'.'•■       :••  M  M  T;  i   I  i    ■;..  p  (.  .\'    ;  !i  '■',;-  .1  ;•.;".(•    ;i:     t  ■   i  ^  it  i«- t":u't « »rv 
■ ;  1 1 '  i .  1    ■  .  •  ■   1 : .  ■     i    1      M      ,  >  •  : !    .  •  •  ■.    i :  i  I  ■       •    t  \-    ■ . > •  •  i ;  •  i .  . ;    ! »      <  '  ■  1 ; .  i'    to    the 

t   ;  •.   i    •        ;    K  -•■    ■  .      ,  S.  .       il!;  •;;!■■■•    I    :  ■l':-,.     -^.•  .-.;     !i   .■    t  ■'!;■  l;.'i:   CllaMlluT 

■■:    .;  ■        1      1>-:'I.    ..  ■  1     M.    .1  ,  ■  ^    \-:  j;m<   ■     ji.' imi  ■=  '.  : .    •■<>,,.      IV-'U   as   to 
i;.  ■■    ;.■   •  I.     'ii.  ;.■■    -   :ii    i  I    ■      .'   ■ 
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As  to  Gheneral  SuUy-Guerrier  and  his  lieutenant,  who 
had  at  j&rst,  on  the  28th  of  May,  succeeded  in  getting 
away,  they  were  caught  two  days  later,  and  shot.  Other 
citizens,  better  known,  such  as  the  brothers  Cauvin, 
whose  participation  in  such  disorders  was  sincerely 
regretted,  were  also  aiTested,  but  afterwards  pardoned. 

Such  is  the  impartial  story  of  the  occun-ences  which 
preceded,  accompanied  and  followed  the  outbreak  of 
May  28. 

Now,  in  consequence  of  the  exaggerated  and  deliber- 
ately mendacious  reports  sent  from  Poi-t-au-Prince  by 
correspondents  and  agents  interested  in  misleading 
American  public  opinion,  the  press  of  New  York  and 
other  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  has  begun  a 
regular  warfare  against  the  Haytian  Government  and 
the  "  Black  Republic.^ 

Epithets  of  the  inost  odious,  the  most  outrageous, 
have  been  fastened  upon  the  name  of  President  Hyppo- 
lite.  Nero,  Caligula,  Tiberius,  were  saints,  or  rather, 
a  petty  and  well-disposed  kind  of  tyrants,  compared  to 
him.  As  for  the  Haytian  population,  all  the  "  tawny 
monsters  of  central  Africa,"  all  the  "  voracious  and 
unclean  beasts  "  of  the  whole  creation,  are  but  as  bleat- 
ing lambs  beside  that  tribe  of  "  savage  cannibals  "  and 
**  bloodthirsty  slaughterers  "  who  disgrace  humanity  and 
blacken  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  history  of  the  king- 
doms, empires  and  republics  of  the  Caucasian  race,  for 
several  thousand  years  past,  this  reproach  seems  cer- 
tainly a  little  out  of  pl^ce. 

Useless  to  insist  upon  the  massacres  and  abomina- 
tions which  authentic  annals  lay  to  the  account  of  the 
Asiatic  monarchies,  tho  OnM'k,  Tjatiii  aii<l  ( \*irtli;iL:iiii;iii 
I'^l'Uldics  before  the  (-hristiaii  ei'a.:  us<*lrss  to  r.'.-all  ihr 
horrors  and  infamies  wliidi  mui'kod  tip'  (liMMdnic.' oi' 
thf^  tMupires  of  Greece  and  Romo — tlio  n'ud;di>iii  of  lii'' 
Mi(l(ll(.>  Ages — t.lie  incessant  revolutions,  sometinH's  r\  .-n 


"  semi-annual,"  out  of  wliich  blossomed  the  minor  Ita- 
lian rei>ublics,  and  others,  for  centuries — the  Avars  of 
religion,  of  politics,  of  mere  mercenary  greed,  which 
have  ensanguined  and  still  menace  all  Europe,  Asia  and 
America,  now  nearly  two  thousand  years  since  the 
light  of  Christ  came  into  the  world — why  cite  all  these  T 
Is  it  amongst  the  peoples  of  the  black  race  that  such 
things  are  taking  place,  have  taken  place,  and  will 
perhai>s  take  place  again  in  the  future  ? 

To  those  who  upbraid  the  latest  new-comers  into 
civilization  with  being  as  yet  somewhat  unfamiliar  with 
the  methods  of  modern  politics,  the  reply  would  be  but 
too  easv. 

At  the  very  moment  when,  in  the  United  States,  Pre- 
sident Hyppolite  was  being  denounced  asa  "  sanguinary 
despot,"  a  death-deserving  fiend,  and  the  Haytian 
people  covered  with  vile  abuse  and  ridicule,  what  was 
the  actual  condition  of  things  in  Hayti,  in  that  republic 
of  "  savages  and  cutthroats,"  only  three  or  four  days 
after  the  outbreak  of  May  281  We  may  find  out  by 
reading  this  decree,  published  the  2nd  of  June  last,  in 
the  Moniteur  Officiel  of  Port-au-Prince : 

Department  of  State  and  the  Interior. 

PROCLAMATION. 

"  WliereaSj  order  has  been  restored  in  the  capital,  and 
the  Government,  relying  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  army 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  is 
master  of  the  situation ;  and, 

"  Whereas,  it  is  desirable  that  the  summary  execu- 
tions, authorized  by  the  legitimate  defence  at  the  mo- 
ment of  peril,  be  discontinued ; 

''^J'lie  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  Interior  and  of  the 
Tiihlic  Police,  with  the  .vpproval  of  his  Excellency 
111!.  I'iiKsTDKNT  OF  Haytt,  decrcos  as  follows: 

"Ai.ihi.r  I.-  It  is  >n-ictl\' in*<)liil>it«'.|  i<)  all  )>ul)li(»  au- 
tii')!'ii  i.'-  ,-,ii.l  all   i'n]i<'tioiiari('s  lo  oi'^l^T  nv  to  })erform 
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any  execution  of  culprits  of  the  attempt  of  May  28  last 
who  may  be  arrested. 

"  Akticle  II. — Any  functionary  or  authority  infring- 
ing upon  this  order  \\tll   be   dealt   with   liv  lectAL 

JUSTICE. 

"Given  at  the  Department  of  State,  of  the  Interior, 
and  of  the  Public  Police,  this  2nd  day  of  June,  1891,  in 
the  year  88  of  the  Independence. 

"Nemours,  Pierre  Louis,  aine." 

This  is  how,  in  the  "  Black  Republic,"  the  governors 
of  the  so-called  inferior  raxie  conduct  themselves,  a  few 
years  subsequent  to  the  massacres  of  December,  1851, 
of  May,  1871,  and  numerous  other  fratricidal  incidents 
committed  by  the  governments  and  the  peoples  of  the 
race  called  superior. 


Let  us  leave  all  these  reproaches  of  cruelty,  of  mad- 
ness, and  of  infamy,  prompted  by  passion  or  interest  on 
the  one  hand,  by  ignorance  or  overweening  presumption 
on  the  other ;  let  us  acknowledge  that  the  President  of 
Hayti,  in  acting  as  he  did  on  the  28th  of  May  last,  took 
the  part  of  a  chief  of  State,  adopting  unhesitatingly  the 
measures  demanded  by  the  public  security  and  the  su- 
perior right  of  governmental  police;  let  us  no  longer 
insist  that  the  black  race,  after  less  than  a  single  century 
of  emancipation  is  inferior  to  the  white  race  which  has 
been  in  power  so  many  cycles ;  and  let  us  try  to  arrive 
at  a  sensible  solution  of  the  vexed  "  Haytiau  (question." 


•^ 


CONCLUSION. 

^l. — The  Just  Policy  of  the  United  States 

TOWARDS   HaYTI. 

Commercial  relations,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
afford  in  the  modern  law  of  nations  the  best  barometer, 
the  truest  indication,  of  the  relations  of  policy  which 
should  subsist  between  two  countries. 

Let  us  see  what  are  the  commercial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Hay  ti. 

According  to  the  official  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
R^puhlic  ofHaytij  in  the  year  1891,  just  published  by  the 
Haji;ian  Government,  the  amount  of  Hayti's  importa- 
tions is  made  up  as  follows : 

Prom  the  United  States,  .gourdes*  6,454,600.91 

"     France 917,994.23 

"     Germany 1,9:50,713.40 

"     England 662,190.53 

"     others  countries 95,580.20 

Amongst  the  importations  from  the  United  States 
figures  the  sum  of  852,177.97  gourdes  in  American 
gold. 

Her  exportations  are  divided  as  follows : 

For  the  United  States gourdes  2,289,292.15 

"    France "        8,437,500.00 

"    Germany 

"    Belgium i  ,      o-^o^o...^ 

"    England \  ••' Som^des  3,ol8,98().9] 

"    other  countries . 

After  this  statement,  the  report  adds: 
'••'A   notable  fact  is  tlie  gvowiiitc  im[)()rtaiic('   of  iIk; 
commerce  between  Hayti  and  tlie  United  Htat(\^.     'J'liis 

*  'J'lie  value  of  the  gourde  is  ^1. 
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explains  the  numerous  complaints  made  by  the  New 
York  newspapers  against  the  measures  in  force  in  Hayti 
with  regard  to  the  sailing  vessels  which  transport  the 
greater  part  of  the  provisions  brought  from  the  United 
States. 

"  The  American  legation  has  made  friendly  overtures 
to  the  State  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  to  inquire  if 
the  government  could  not  ameliorate  the  position  of 
these  sailing  vessels  by  placing  them  under  something 
like  the  same  regime  as  the  steamers.  The  principal 
cause  of  the  complaints  uttered  is,  according  to  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Douglass,  the  refusal  to  dispatch  any  sailing 
vessel  the  whole  of  whose  importation  duties  are  not 
yet  paid  in  accordance  with  the  definitive  memoranda^ 
while  steamers  are  in  no  wise  retarded  by  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  duties  upon  their  cargoes. 

"  From  an  investigation  instituted  in  the  offices  of  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  ex- 
isting law  imposes  obligation  to  delay  sailing  vessels 
until  their  importation  duties  shall  have  been  acquitted. 

"  This  measure  has  perhaps  no  other  foundation  than 
a  decree  of  April  30, 1869,  which  decree  appeared  neither 
in  the  Moniteur  Officiel  nor  the  Bulletin  des  Lois  of  the 
Republic,  so  that  the  authority  from  which  it  emanates 
is  unknown.  In  any  case,  the  date  of  April  30,  18G9, 
belongs  to  a  troublous  period  of  the  Republic,  during 
which  it  was  impossible  to  promulgate  a  decree  in  con- 
stitutional form ;  hence  this  decree  is  purely  an  act  of 
circumstance. 

"  hi  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  the  obliga- 
tion iin])()sed  upon  traders  to  pay  their  importation 
(Iui'h's,  wlirilM'i'  ill  <l<'finit«'  <Mitii-<'ty  or  u]>o]i  approxi- 
nicitr  nn'iiior.-iii'la,  is  amply  siil'licinit  to  jn'otoct  the 
lisc.'il    inhTc^iv.     If    ili<'    Naiioiial    Asv<Mnl»lv    offers  no 

4 

oi>i(M'i  it»ii,  1  lir  Ministry  ol'  l^'inaiic^'s  ainl  of  ( 'oiiinier(*o 
will  iH'iMM'foriJi  apply  simply  tlir  law  of  DiMM'inber  10, 
]S(I1,  w  lii<'li  only    r»Mpiir«'s  for  1  li«' rxprcjii  ion   of  sailing 
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vessels  the  payment  of  tonnage,  and  such  others  duties 
as  affect  the  body  and  frame  of  vessels.''  ♦ 

The  importance  of  the  commercial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Hayti,  and  the  friendly  dispo- 
sition evinced  by  the  Haytian  Clovernment  towards 
importation  traffic  by  sailing-vessels,  indicate  suffi- 
ciently, and  better  than  all  possible  argiiments,  what 
ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  towards  the 
diminutive  Republic  of  the  Antilles.  It  ought  to  be, 
not  a  policy  of  provocation  nor  of  menace,  but  a  policy 
of  cordial  understanding  and  mutual  good  terms.  We 
beheve  that  American  public  opinion,  better  informed 
as  to  the  true  situation  and  the  real  intentions  of  Hayti, 
would  be  quite  of  this  same  mind. 

When  it  is  added,  furthermore,  that  the  three  depart- 
ments of  Hayti  which  sustained  the  cause  of  Hyppolite 
against  Legitime  are  precisely  those  in  which  American 
influence,  in  consequence  of  the  events  already  recalled 
here,  has  been  preponderant  ever  since  the  United  States 
entered  upon  diplomatic  relations  with  Hajiii,  it  will 
readily  appear  how  far-  astray  the  American  press  has 
gone  in  instituting  against  President  Hyppolite  and  the 
Haytian  people  this  campaign  of  insult  and  provoca- 
tion, of  abuse  and  menace,  which  for  more  than  three 
months  past  has  wounded  and  disheartened  so  many 
patriotic  citizens  of  Hajrti. 

Not  only  the  well-known  spirit  of  justice  and  loyalty 
of  the  American  people,  but  also  the  immediate  interests 
of  so  many  commercial  houses  of  the  United  States 
demand  an  attitude  quite  different  from  that  latterly 
adopted  towards  the  Black  Republic. 


'  2. — Solution  of  the  Havttan  Qikstiox. — Indkima'd- 

KNCE   AND    NeL'TKALITV    OE    HaVTI     AND     THE    liEPl  ];- 

Lie:  OF  San  Domingo. 

In  the  session  of  the  Frencli  (luinibei*  oT  Deputif^s,  at 
the  time  of  the  interpellation  upon  Haytian  alVaii's,  tlio 

'  (icucrnl  Statement  of  the  Condition  of  llayti  (y«'iir  1S.">1),  \^\>.  J.".,  'li\. 
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4th  of  July  last,  M.  Ribot,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
expressed  himself  as  follows  upon  the  naval  demonstra- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  cession  of  the 
Mole  Saint-Nicolas : 

" It  was  said  at  the  time  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  designs  upon  Hayti,  that  it  had  been  inter- 
meddling in  the  internal  government  of  that  country. 
It  was  furthermore  said  that  Admiral  de  Cuverville  had 
used  violent  language  against  the  Haytians.  All  this 
was  nothing  but  pretext  and  falsehood.  We  have  never 
had  any  such  intentions;  we  have  always  respected  the 
independence  of  that  little  people,  and  we  can  only  wish 
that  all  nations  might  show  the  same  respect.^  {Cries 
of  "  Very  good  !  Very  good  !  ^ ) 

In  these  words  of  the  French  minister  is  to  be  found, 
as  we  think,  the  germ  of  the  solution  of  the  Haytian 
question. 

Too  long  have  the  capitals  of  Hayti  and  San  Domingo 
harbored  the  intrigues  of  the  representatives  of  certain 
foreign  powers ;  too  long  have  the  bays  of  Saint-Nicolas 
and  Samana,  commanding  to  the  west  and  to  the  east  of 
Hayti,  the  two  main  passages  of  the  highway  of  the  An- 
tilles, been  the  object  of  envy  on  the  part  of  the  world's 
great  maritime  and  commercial  nations ;  too  long,  finally, 
has  the  development  of  the  two'  small  sister  Republics 
been  retarded  and  comprised  by  the  intestine  revolu- 
tions and  disturbances  ceaselessly  stirred  up  by  foreign 
merchants  or  by  bankers  eager  to  gorge  themselves  with 
Haytian  gold,  and  to  fish  profitably  in  troubled  waters. 

The  approaching  achievement  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal 
througli  Central  America  redoubles  the  activity  of  these 
macliiiiations  witliiii  and  round  about  the  Isle  of  Hayti. 
Ii  i<  liiih*  to  |>ut  a  stnj)  1()  i\\\  (Mjiii vocal  and  uncertain 
condiiinii  of  iliiim-s  wliirh  disijuicis  all  i^'ocxl  citizens  of 
11,'iyl  i  and  San  1  )<  iiniimo. 

Tlh'  1  w'o  liliN'  si^hT  i'«*j»nl>lic>  ai'c  TcrMc,  l»ut  thev  are 
[»!'( Mhl  < "t"  1  iit'ir  indt'i M'ndcin'c,   ami   desire  lo  jn'oserve  it. 


—  Ti- 
bet the  two  great  Republics  of  Europe  and  America,  let 
France  and  the  United  States  comprehend  that  the  time 
has  come  to  do  for  Hayti  and  San  Domingo  what  Europe 
did  long  ago  for  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Luxem- 
bourg. Let  them  take  the  dotiative  in  the  move- 
ment WHICH  shall  end  IN  THE  OFFICIAL  AND  DEFINITIVE 
CONSECRATION  OP  THE  INDEPENDENCE  AND  THE  ABSOLUTE 
AND  ENTIBE  NEUTRALITY  OF  THE  ISLAND   OF  HAYTL 

There  is  the  solution. 

Then,  freed  from  all  the  intrigues  which  have  cost 
her  the  better  part  of  her  riches  and  her  blood,  assured 
henceforth  of  the  future,  Hayti  will  indeed  see  the  era 
of  revolutions  close.  Her  children,  enabled  to  devote 
themselves  in  security  to  the  development  of  her 
agriculture,  her  industries  and  her  commerce,  and  find- 
ing new  careers  open  before  them,  will  renounce  the 
political  practices  which  too  often  have  turned  brothers 
into  enemies ;  and,  marching  proud,  free  and  indepen- 
dent in  the  path  of  progress,  Hayti  will  become  morally 
what  already  she  is  physically — the  Jewel  of  Nature, 
the  "  Pearl  of  the  Antilles.'^ 
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PART  I. 

Events  in  Hayti  at  the  Fall  of  Salomon.— The  Struggle 
BETWEEN  Legitime  and  Hyppolite.— Reasons  why  the  North 
(OR  partisans  op  Hyppolite)  should  be  treated  as  Belli- 
GERANTS.— The  Interview  between  Mr.  Bayard  and  Mr. 
Auguste.—American  Intervention  demanded  ijy  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, United  States  Minister  at  Port-au-Prince. 


These  Docnments  are  Extracts  from  the   Hlue   Book,  entitled  **  Recent 

Occnrrences  in  Hayti,*'  pnblishod  by  the  lJiiit<^d  States 

Government,   and  commnnicated  to  the 

Houses  of  CongrosH  in  1889. 
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iPPERDED  PIECES  AND  JUSTIFICATIVE  DOCDMENTS. 


No.  149. 
Mr,  Uaustedt  to  Mr.  Bayard, 

(Received  December  3,  1888.) 

YouB  ExGBLLBNCY, — In  remitting  to  your  excellency  the  m6raoire 
addressed  to  the  United  States  Government  by  the  Comity  R^volu- 
tionnaire  Central  du  Nord  d'Haiti,  I  beg  to  add  by  the  present  a  brief 
statement  of  the  actual  political  position  of  that  country  and  of  the 
facts  as  sot  forth  in  the  said  m^moire,  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
thereby  a  prompt  and  clear  understanding  by  you  of  the  facts  and 
consideration  of  the  request  presented. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  President  Salomon,  after  having 
governed  the  Republic  of  Hayti  for  several  years,  commenced  to 
abuse  his  power  and  to  subdue  any  free  election  or  opinion  to  his 
own  personal  will  by  force  and  suppression.  An  opposition  to  this 
resulted  in  the  open  revolution  at  Miragoane  in  1883,  which,  after  six 
months'  fierce  and  brave  resistance,  was  subdued  by  the  overpower- 
ing forces  of  President  Salomon. 

He,  after  the  revolution  being  thus  ended,  caused  himself  to  be 
re-elected  President  for  a  second  term  of  seven  years,  and  continued 
more  than  ever  his  oppressive  personal  government,  disregarding 
the  rights  and  freed(»m  allowed  to  the  people  according  to  the  consti- 
tution. 

The  general  feeling  of  suppression  over  the  whole  Republic  resulted 
in  the  uprising  of  the  Northern  departments  under  the  leadership  of 
General  Th61emaqueon  the  5th  of  August  last,  with  the  agreement 
and  help  of  Port-au-Prince,  and  the  Southern  departments  conducted 
by  General  and  ex-President  Boisrond-Canal. 

President  Salomon  decided  to  submit  to  the  claims  of  the  people 
and  retired,  leaving  the  country.  Thereupon  a  provisional  •.govern- 
ment was  formed,  including  as  members  Generals  Catial,  Their'  niKjue 
and  Le.iijitime,  ami  some  others,  with  the  objoci  of  t>r<h'riiiix  iind 
coudiictiui;  <;eiieral  election.s  throiif^liout  the  countrv  fnr  (•lii)o>inL.^ 
the  necessary  number  of  electors  or  ('orisiitaents,  whose  diiiv  it  sjiould 
be  to  elect  tlie  President  of  the  Republic  and  revise  the  caistiLiition. 

The  lawful  number  of  electors  is  ei^^hty-four.  While  these  (>.le«'- 
tions  were  held  in  due  and  peaceful  order, General  Th^leinacpie  resided 
in  Port-au-Prince  in  a  house  not  far  from  the  palace.     A  few  of  his 
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follower  or  troops  from  the  North  were  stationed  near  by,  but  most 
at  a  far  distance,  or  outside  the  town.  When  it  became  known  that 
a  large  majority  of  electors  chosen  favored  General  Th61eniaque  for 
the  presidency,  an  attack  was  made  on  his  house  by  the  troops  of 
General  Legitime,  aided  by  the  guns  of  the  ft»rt  and  a  Haytian  man- 
of  war  in  the  harbor.  This  was  done  without  the  slightest  pretext 
or  warning,  and  so  sudden  and  surprising  was  it  that  General  Thel6- 
maque  had  no  time  to  organise  for  defense,  but  was  killed  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack  by  shot  of  several  mitrailleuses,  which 
poured  a  rain  of  bullets  into  his  house. 

When  quiet  was  restored  in  Port-au-Prince,  General  Legitime  or- 
dered the  twenty-seven  or  about  thirty  constituents  present  at  Port- 
au-Prince,  and  disposed  in  his  favor,  to  proclaim  themselves  the 
government,  and  to  grant  him  the  executive  power.  This  was  with- 
out even  the  color  of  authority  or  right. 

The  Northern  and  Northwestern  departments,  as  well  as  Jacmel, 
at  once  protested  against  this  usurpation  of  power,  and  declared  the 
killing  of  General  Th616maque  as  a  premeditated  murder:  also  de- 
claring themselves  ready  to  use  their  utmost  force  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a  lawful  election  of  a  President,  and  to  resist  the  usurped 
rule  of  General  Legitime. 

This  uprising  and  protest  were  of  the  whole  people  of  the  depart- 
ments, not  a  faction,  and  meeting  in  convention,  the  electors,  who 
composed  the  majority  of  those  chosen  at  Cape  Haytien,  created  a 
provisional  governmental  committee,  who  have  named  General  Flor- 
vil  Uyppolite  their  President. 

The  authority  of  the  provisional  government  so  formed  is  undis- 
puted and  indisputable  in  the  three  departments,  the  North,  the 
Northwest  and  the  Artibonite.  Its  army  is  regularly  enrolled  and 
officered,  and  even  now  marching  on  Legitime  at  Port-au-Prince.  It 
governs  l)y  far  the  larger  and  more  populous  portion  of  the  Kepublic, 
andgovenis  it  constitutionally,  while  the  rule  of  Legitime  in  the  South 
is  only  uphold  by  the  bayonets  of  his  mercenaries. 

By  the  accident  of  their  being  in  the  harbor  of  Port-au-Prince, 
L(^»gitinie  was  able  to  secure  control  of  the  gunboats,  which  are  all 
th;it  tlicie  is  of  the  Haytian  navy,  and  with  these  he  has  assumed  to 
proclaim  :i  pn^tended  blockade  against  the  Northern  ports,  which  is 
of  iin  rMii't'.  ;i:)(l  w -uild  he  f.ircicMMvcro  it  not  for  the  occasional  in- 
tcrnipiiiin  -'I"  (■•Minii'-irc.  The  two  ^iiniio;it^  sail  backward  and 
lorwaiil  rr«»:ii  I'orl  an- I'l  i:.cc,  and  when  at  ;imetliey  niret  a  trading 
vcsx'l  \]]>'\  .s('i/t'  it  and  take  ;t  to  lN>r: -an- I'l  in'.-"'.  Tlicri'  is  no  block- 
ade in  the  truf  .-cn.-c  of  tin'  w.ird.  ami  vdut  I'";\.-c!".<Micy's  ( lovernrnent 
is  doiil't'.' .-s  in  [).>>sc.-sio:i  of  tlir  tacts  concerning:  this  and  the  detri- 
iih'nt  can-cd  to  A!n(*r:can  citnuncicc  by  ihe  ^}K>radic  seizures  wliich 
ha\  e  tal^t-n  place. 
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The  state  of  affairs  existing  in  Port-au- Prince  alone  demonstrates 
the  facts  that  the  provincial  committee  of  the  North  is  the  only  stable 
government  in  the  Republic,  and  that  government  asks  that  the 
United  States  observe  a  neutral  attitude  at  this  juncture,  and  permit 
the  exportation  from  their  ports  of  arms  and  ammunition,  as  such  is 
permited  to  any  other  lawful  authority. 

General  Legitime  meanwhile  uses  his  power  in  Port-au-Prince  and 
the  Haytian  men-of-war,  which,  being  in  the  harbor,  had  readily 
&Uen  into  his  hands,  in  declaring  a  blockade  on  all  towns  or  ports 
bo6tile  to  him,  thus  damaging  regular  commerce,  extensive  Ameri- 
can interests,  and  navigation. 
Believe  me,  Mr.  Secretary,  your  most  humble  servant, 

T.  Haustedt. 
T.  P.  Bayabd, 

Secretary  of  States. 


Ko&orial  addressed  to  the  gOTemments  of  foreign  powers  on  the  state  of  the  Repnblic 
ofHayti  and  of  the  forces,  both  moral  and  material,  of  which  the  contesting  parties 
dispose,  to  serve  to  establish  the  rights  of  the  departments  of  the  North,  the  North- 
^'Mt,  and  of  the  Artibonite.  with  the  arrondissement  of  Jacmel  (forming  more  than 
three-flfths  of  the  Kepablic  actually  at  war  with  the  tunrping  government  of  Port  au 
Prioo))  to  the  neatrality  of  foreign  powers. 

^e  Republic  of  Hayti,  all  of  whose  misfortanes  arise  from  the  internal 
struggles  to  which  its  citieeus  so  often  give  themselves  up,  pushed  by 
Ambition,  or  roused  to  action  by  tyranny,  injustice,  or  indignation,  is  on 
^6  point  of  being  plnnged  into  one  of  the  most  disastrous  of  civil  wars. 
The  patriots  are  alarmed.  Wise  men  curse  the  blindness  into  with  cer- 
^Q  men  of  Port-au-Prince  have  fallen,  who  forgetting  all  civic  spirit, 
d^ising  all  rules  and  rights  and  all  the  political  proprieties,  have  not 
•^nk  before  the  responsibility  of  putting  the  country  to  tire  and  blood- 
*1^^  to  appease  their  thirst  for  domination  and  the  material  gains  which 
^^J  hope  to  obtain  from  an  illegal  power. 

This  conduct  of  the  usurpers  of  Port-uu-Prince,  which  shames  the  na- 
tion, and  which  would  attract  the  disdain  of  foreign  powers,  if  the  civi- 
lized world  had  not  the  teachings  of  history  to  enlighten  its  judj^inents,  1ms 
created  in  the  whole  country  a  situation  so  perilous  as  to  rtMiuire  all  the 
Mergy,  the  wisdom,  and  the  foresij^ht  of  all  the  Iluytian  ])enple  to  avei  t 
^levous  eousequences.  These  j)eoj)le,  without  Hrrupiih-,  hciiiu  .li'lc  !•> 
IT'ifit  l)y  their  position  in  tin*  eapilal  tn  present  tIieiiiM'l\'«-N  Ix'lorr  Un'<  ilhi 
powers  Jis  possessors  of  a  power  legally  eHtul>lish«'(l,  it  h<(«)iiies  tin-  <lr.ty 
wftbe  three  departments  of  the  North,  the  N<)rth\v«st,  aiil  Art  ilMniitf. 
"nited  with  the  arroiulissenient  of  Jacni<*l  in  the  i)r()vinr(!  of  the  \\  rst.  to 
enlighten  foreign  ^oveniuients  upon  the  true  stute  of  tliings,  to  thf  cud 
that  thev  shall  not  bo  misled. 
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HISTORICAL. 


Before  raising  the  questions  of  international  pnblic  rights  which  are  of 
nature  to  justity  the  action  of  the  three  departments  and  of  the  arrondis- 
sement  of  Jacmel  to  the  goyernments  of  foreign  States,  it  is  proper  to 
make  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  events  whicli  have  brought  about  the  actual 
state  of  aifairs  in  the  Republic  of  Uayti. 

The  country  groaned  for  nine  years  beneath  the  most  odious,  debasing 
tyranny.  General  Salomon  having  seized  the  power  in  a  moment  when 
discord,  party  strife  had  turned  the  heads  of  even  the  wisest,  had  esta- 
blished a  despotic  goTernment  of  which  civilized  people  cannot  form  an 
idea.  There  was  no  guarantee  for  individual  liberty.  The  press  was 
silenced.  The  inviolability  of  deputies  and  senators  was  a  vain  word- 
The  law  disappeared  before  the  will  of  a  tyrant  all  the  more  capricious 
and  versatile,  in  that  he  applied  literally  all  there  is  most  horrible  in  the 
maximes  of  Machiavelli.  An  unprecedented  spy  system  was  practiced  in 
the  whole  Republic  with  abominable  cynicism.  No  one  could  express  the 
most  innocent  criticism  upon  the  administration  of  the  political  aspect  of 
theGk>vernment  without  being  exposed  to  annoying  scrutiny,  while  the  pub- 
lic revenues,  squandered  with  unheard-of  prodigality,  left  the  treasury  at 
the  mercy  of  the  poorly-paid  functionaries.  It  was  desolation  and  ruin. 
The  chambers,  composed  in  the  greater  part  of  the  creatures  of  the  tyrant, 
accepted  all,  agreed  to  all,  instead  of  calling  the  ministers  to  account.  The 
legislators  lavished  on  them  an  eternal  incense  of  praise^  after  having 
decorated  General  Salomon  with  the  title  of ''Father  of  the  Country." 
An  insarrection,  which  cost  as  much  gold  as  blood  to  the  country,  was 
conquered  in  1883.  Tired  of  struggle  and  of  deception,  the  people  sub. 
mitted  and  a  new  septenary  was  accorded  to  the  despot  in  1886.  How- 
ever, General  Salomon  hardly  entered  on  his  new  Presidential  term,  when 
the  whole  country  recommenced  that  moral  opposition  which  does  not 
betray  its  presence  by  material  sign,  but  can  be  scented  by  despots  in  the 
very  air. 

The  city  of  Port-au-Prince,  where  the  chief  of  the  State  resides,  was, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  considered  the  centre  of  this  hidden  conspiracy.  To 
punish  this  the  hired  assassins  of  Salomon,  outside  constituted  authority, 
imagined  nothing  better  than  to  fire  the  most  populous  (luarters  of  the 
capital.  The  situation  was  mournfully  sinister.  The  Government  threat- 
ened with  terrible  punishments  the  incendiaries  who  should  be  caught  in 
tlic  act,  but  did  nothing  to  carry  out  their  threats.  The  tradesmen  and 
(•iti/<ns  of  Port  au  Prince  were  in  despair. 

At  This  Time,  ono  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  this  city  (Cape  Haytien), 
(iin<];il  IU»i>rori(l  ('Miial,  cx-Pn-si*!*'!!!  of  tho  KcpuMic,  sounded  the  dispo- 
sii  i'lii  <  I"  <  M'lifi  ;il  S.  i.l(>  Till  l('-ni:i<|Mr.  iiii])l(>ii  ii^  1  iir  ;ii<l  <»t"  tin*  l>ei)artment 
of  the  ><>!  t  li  1  M  deli  v<  1  t  ln'  ((Mnit  1  V  iVoiii  I  If  yoke  of  Sal<Mn<)ii.  Hravo  and 
clii  \  iilinii^  (  Mil.  I  ;il  S('i(l«'  'riifl('iii:i<|  iH',  tli«'n  L:;ov<iiior  of  tlir  city  of  tllO 
r^iM'.  (lid  not  hrsit.'ilt'  Kftwc'ii  inilitaiy  discinliiic  and  liis  «luty  as  a 
riti/<n.  <  )ri  iln'Tdli  of  Aii.^ii^t  last,  tin-  ilai;  ol'thr  r<'\  (diit  ioii  was  raised 
in  ('ap«  ilayl  nil.  and  li\  <"  (la\  s  al"t«'r.  (icncral  Hoi^rond  Canal,  keeping 
ihc  pronii-^"'  he  had  mad--  to  (Jcnt-ral  ScTdr  'rii<drina(inc.  inadi- a  uiovemeut 
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which  obliged  GeDeral  SalomoD,  in  the  absence  of  his  minlHter  of  war, 
▼ho  had  marched  agoiusC  the  North  with  his  whole  military  force,  to 
to  qait  the  national  palace,  to  abandon  a  power  which  ho  bad  too  long 
ftbnsed. 

The  government  of  General  Salomon  fallen,  the  population  of  Port-au- 
Prince,  in  a  spirit  of  regrettable  egotism  and  exclusion,  pretended  to  owe 
nothing  to  the  revolution  of  the  5th  of  August.  General  L<^gitiine,  who, 
obeying  in  a  servile  manner  the  despotic  will  of  the  ex-President,  had 
Accepted  unqualified  ostracism,  was  recalled  from  Kingston. 

Up  to  this  time  nothing  positively  reprehensible  had  occurred,  for  Port- 
M-Prince  had  surely  the  right  to  present  and  to  support  a  candidate  for 
Presidency.  However,  the  rest  of  the  country  does  not  think  that  tbe 
opinion  of  the  capital  should  make  the  law,  and  the  candidacy  of  General 
Selde  Thdl^maque  was  popularly  supported  by  the  larger  part  of  the  Repu- 
blic, in  acknowledgment  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
eoontry  in  overthrowing  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 

A  constituent  assembly,  composed  de  eighty-four  members,  was  then 
elected,  according  to  the  decree  of  August  25,  1888,  with  power  to  frame 
ft  new  constitntion,  and  to  name  a  President  of  the  Republic.  At  the  end 
of  the  elections,  it  was  clear  that  General  Seide  Thel6maque  would  be 
eboaen  President,  because  the  majority  of  the  constituent  asHcmbly  was  in 
bisiaTor.  This  result  enraged  the  partisans  of  General  Legitime,  but 
bow  coold  they  rid  themselves  of  him  f 

During  the  night  of  the  28th  or  29th  of  last  September,  General  Seide 
Tbfl^maqne,  who  was  unsuspiciously  returning  from  a  journey  to  his 
boose  guarded  by  a  few  regiments  of  the  volunteers  of  Cape  Haytien,  was 
•nddenly  assaulted  by  a  storm  of  projectiles  sent  from  the  nation  a 
pftlsce,  from  the  national  fort,  and  from  the  Haytian  war  vt>NS4'lH  anchored 
in  tbe  bay  of  Port-au-Prince.  Surprised  by  this  sudden  att-ack,  he  had 
Wdly  time  to  visit  a  guard  placed  near  his  house,  and  in  striving  to 
animate  the  spirit  of  his  frightened  soldiers,  ho  was  struck  by  the  bullets 
wbich  poured  fh>m  three  mitrailleuses  scarce  a  hundred  yards  from  him 
in  tbe  natidnal  palace,  and  died  four  hours  later  in  horrible  a^^onies. 

All  had  been  arranged  so  that  the  divisions  of  Artibonite  and  the  North, 
wbich  were  stationed  in  the  capital  waiting  the  orders  of  G(*neral  Th^liS- 
naqne,  could  not  come  to  his  aid,  the  chiefs  having  been  bought  over  by 
^  usurper  of  Port-au-Prince. 

It  is  thus  that  one  of  the  most  dreadful  political  murders  ever  men- 
tioned in  history  was  committed  upon  the  honorable  and  deei>ly  rc^rotted 
General  Seide  Th^Mmaque,  who,  brave  among  the  bravent,  has  fallen  a 
Tictim  to  his  confidence  in  (General  Legitime  and  his  followiTH.  It  wnr 
well  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  horrors  of  such  an  act,  bnthiiinan  ronscienct* 
ftnd  jnstice  protest  againHt  silcnci!,  demandinK  imivrr^al  <X(  (  •  ;ii  inn 
a^niiist  t\u'.  criiniiials  who,  in  tLis  nint-t«M'iith  c«'nturv,  li;i\  •  pl;iii!i<ci  ;ii  .i 
♦*x<nuted  such  a  deed. 

When  tiiiH  terrible  newH  had  D'^arlied  all  tho  diifcmit  iciit--  nt  ili.  K'c- 
pnblic,  :i  f»*eliug  of  ra^o  and  indignation  took  possession  of  all  ranks,  and 
ran  like  wiM-tire  through  the  masses.  It  was  not  only  cliVi  \  csctiii  ]ia^- 
sion  but  a  sense  of  justice  outraged  by  the  most  slunnelul  <le«  ^\.     It  \\  as  in- 
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jored  moral  justice  with  redressed  itself  with  the  severity  of  revenged  pow- 
er. Protestations  were  made  on  all  sides.  The  three  Departments  of  the 
North,  the  Northwest,  and  Artibonite  would  not  recognize  as  an  authority  a 
Government  which  had  accepted  the  assassination  of  one  of  its  members 
as  an  accomplished  fact,  while  sheltering  the  authors  and  accomplices 
with  an  amnesty  both  hateful  and  immoral.  The  Government,  injured  by 
the  withdrawal  of  many  of  its  members,  feeling  the  false  position  in 
which  it  was  placed  by  the  simultaneous  and  united  uprising  of  three 
departments  out  of  five  which  compose  the  Republic,  was  forced  to  with- 
draw and  lay  aside  its  power. 

This  withdrawal  had  replaced  the  different  parts  of  the  Haytian  terri- 
tory in  a  state  of  revolution  and  anarchy.  A  new  government  could  only 
be  fonned  by  universal  adhesion  of  the  citizens,  or  by  a  majority ;  it  was 
especially  the  business  of  the  constitutional  assembly.  But  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  majority,  which  hesitated  to  assemble  in  Port-au-Prince 
after  the  odious  act  of  September  28,  thirty-three  constituents  in  the 
capital,  instead  of  the  eighty-four  elected,  usurped  the  title  of  constituent 
assembly,  claiming  the  right  to  give  the  executive  power  to  General 
Legitime,  without  even  troubling  themselves  as  to  the  nature  or  limits 
of  this  power.  Such  a  delegation  of  power  is  wholly  without  consti- 
tutional authority.  The  minority  of  the  constituents  present  in  Port-au- 
Prince  had  no  right  to  act  in  the  name  of  th6  Republic  in  the  absence  of 
the  majority,  whose  right  they  have  so  audaciously  ignored.  The  act 
which  the  thirty-three  constituents  have  drawn  up  on  the  16th  instant, 
under  the  name  of  decree,  can  be  considered  only  as  usur]>ation  of  consti- 
tutional power.  Thus  the  three  Departments  of  the  North,  Northwest,  and 
Artibonite,  jointly  with  the  arrondissement  of  Jacmel,  in  the  province  of 
the  West,  protest,  swearing  to  defend,  even  by  arms,  their  rights  so  un- 
justly trampled  under  foot  by  the  usurpers  of  Port  au  Prince. 

I. — The  right  of  reshtance  to  usurpation. 

A  constituted  nation  is  the  reunion  of  all  citizens  with  the  tacit  engage- 
ment to  live  together,  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  share  the  same  destiny 
while  maintaining  the  existence  of  the  country  at  any  cost  or  sacrifice. 
Outside  of  the  historic  right  which  accords  to  a  dynasty  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  governing  the  nation,  the  chief  of  the  State  must  be,  above 
all,  elected  by  the  ]>eople  whose  will  is  legally  expressed  by  the  vote  of 
the  majority.  The  principle  of  his  power  arises  from  the  confidence  of 
his  co-citizens,  who  make  of  him  the  first  among  his  equals,  elevating  him 
to  a  <li«;Tiity  all  the  more  eminent  since  he  represents  the  country  before 
luroi^rii  states. 

"  All  lioverniiieiit."  says  Labonlavo,  **  is  only  a  political  establishment, 
;i  t:i-:T  coiitiacl  .niinii^-  }M-i»pl»'  w  ho  arc  r<|ii;il.  an  j'staUlisliinent  raado  to 
Iti  iiiL;  li:.ii|'i!i''>>  t  n  i  l.c  co'Min  iiiiitN  aii(lii(»i  tnr  tin-  hciHiii  nt"  a  sin<:^le  man 
nr  .1  i'<  \\  ]<v]\  it'L^i'tl  (»iu"^.  '  Tin  >(•  a  I  «■  1 1 11 1  lis  ^\  !()-;i-  iiMiial  stn-iifj^tli  is  con- 
^i(lrral>i'  :  a:i\  i ;  <  i  ta  it  ii  r--  I  iMTrlVdiii  ^V(»lll(l  ovtTt  lirow  rt'Tiial  Jiistiro  and 
^ot'ia:  tni;  1 1  i  1  y  \^  iiirli  loiiii  tic  In  iida  iiifiil  al  hasjs  of  all  i;"()vrriniieDt.  So 
tlial  a!i\  <  i  I  :/'  ri  (n  ail  \]ii  iiioi  il  \  wlio  slmiild,  Tlir<>iii;li  opm  force  or  by 
>t  I  al  aLTt-;:..  ral-.r  ]M.N>t'v.sii 'H  of  the    .snpi'-iiic    jiowa/r   w.tliout    the    consent. 
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legally  expressed,  of  the  majority,  commits  usarpatioD.  The  state  of 
oppression,  which  sacoeeds  to  the  bratal  act  of  usurpatioo,  is  necessarily 
precarious,  for  violence  or  bad  faith  can  establish  nothing  respectable. 

The  nsarper,  while  violating  the  right  of  the  nation  whose  sovereignty 
he  confiscates,  places  himself  voluntarily  and  manifestly  in  a  state  of  war 
with  all  the  citizens  whose  assistance  has  not  been  given  to  facilitate  his 
eriminal  enterprise.  The  aggressive  comes  from  him,  and  the  people  who 
resist  usurpation  does  nothing  else  than  place  itself  in  a  state  of  legitimate 
defense.  This  resistance  is  all  the  more  anthorized  that  the  nsurper  by 
the  inherent  vice  of  his  power  is  compelled  to  employ  force  that  he  may 
be  obeyed  and  must  necessarily  place  in  peril  the  liberty,  honor  and 
the  life  of  all  those  who  have  not  accepted  his  pretensions. 

In  vain  were  it  to  seek  pretext  to  justify  the  deed  of  usurpation.  Cruel 
u  are  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  it  is  not  permitted  to  a  minority  of 
the  people  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to  override  the  majority  of 
the  nation  under  the  pretext  that  the  public  safety  and  the  national 
defense  demand  such  action,  as  was  said  by  the  minority  in  giving  the 
exeontive  power  to  General  Legitime. 

**  Without  doubt,"  says  Benjamin  Constant,  '*  there  are,  for  political 
societies,  times  of  danger  which  human  prudence  can  hardly  foresee. 
Bnt  it  is  not  by  violence,  by  suppressing  justice,  that  these  dangers  are 
avoided.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  by  adhering  more  scrupulously  than  ever 
to  established  laws,  to  tutelary  forms  and  protective  guarantees.'* 

It  is  thus  without  any  excuse  that  General  Legitime  and  his  accomplices 
have  overriden  the  rights  of  their  most  respectable  co-citizens.  But  far 
from  retracing  their  steps  before  the  protestations  of  the  three  departments, 
they  threaten  them  and  treat  them  as  rebels.  **  The  natural,"  says  Puffen- 
dorf,  **  orders,  without  contradiction,  that  the  aggressor  should  offer  satis- 
faction to  the  offended  person,  who,  on  his  part,  is  forced  to  accord  to  the 
aggressor  the  pardon  which  he  asks,  and  to  smother  all  resentment  against 
him  when  he  shows  a  true  repentance  of  his  fault.  If  then  the  aggressor, 
after  having  refused  just  satisfaction  which  has  been  asked,  defends  him- 
self against  the  injured  party  who  attacks  him,  he  heaps  offense  upon 
offense. '^ 

It  may  be  that  in  resisting  the  usurpation  the  three  departments  of  Ar- 
tibonite.  Northwest,  and  North,  as  well  as  the  important  district  of  Jacmel, 
see  themselves  at  the  same  time  forced  to  maintain  a  civil  war  with  nil  the 
horrors  which  it  entails  ;  but  between  a  peace  at  once  disgraceful  and 
destructive  of  all  liberty  and  public  order  and  a  legitimate  war,  they  cannot 
hesitate. 

**  Mifteram  paeem  vel  hello  bene  muiari,^*  Htiys  TacituB,  and  all  tho  writ^-rs 
on  the  rights  of  the  people,  from  Vattel  to  Calvo,  have  rccogiii/(Ml  i\u\ 
necesf^ty  in  which  a  people  at  times  will  lind  themselves  of  nndertiikirif^ 
'•ivil  war  in  order  to  avoi<l  evils  which  an  usnrpiiii^  tyrjiTiuy  iik'Hiu-  ^. 

II. — Of  the  ('nualitif  of  rujhtif  bfttrecn  thr  j>rot(slors   aj'    Ihr   Ihrtr  (h  jkh  tun  nls- 

and  the  uxurpem  of  I'ort-aii-rrintr. 

With  a  daring  which  would  be  simply  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  <tf  a  uatui*'' 
to  dra}^  such  calamities  into  tho  heart  of  the  Haytiaii  coiintry,  tin*   usurpers 
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of  Port-au-Prince,  profiting  by  their  position  in  the  capita],  which  is  the 
centre  of  all  the  public  service  and  the  residence  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
affect  to  treat  as  rebels  the  protesting  departments  and  the  arrondissement 
of  Jacmel.  To  hear  them  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  supreme  au- 
thority belonged  to  them,  while  those  who  protest  are  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 

But  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  the  people  will  sufhce  to 
distinguish  the  case  of  rebellion  from  the  actual  position  of  the  three 
departments  of  the  North,  Northwest,  and  Artibonite. 

"Those  are  called  rebels,"  says  Vattel,  **  who  take  arms  unjustly  against 
the  leader  of  the  society,  either  on  the  pretense  of  stripping  him  of  supreme 
authority  or  because  they  propose  to  resist  his  orders  in  some  particular 
affair  or  to  impose  conditions  upon  him.  But  when  a  party  is  formed  iu 
the  state  which  will  no  more  obey  the  sovereign,  and  finds  itself  sufficiently 
strong  to  oppose  him,  or  in  a  Republic,  when  a  nation  divides  itself  into 
two  opposing  factions  and  both  come  to  arms  [such  is  our  case],  this  is  a 
civil  war.*' 

There  is  to-day  a  civil  war  in  Hayti,  bat  there  is  no  distinctive  quality 
between  the  contesting  parties  which  can  make  one  to  be  considered  us 
enjoying  legal  and  superior  prerogatives  over  the  other. 

As  has  been  shown  at  length  in  the  historical  part  of  this  memorial  the 
Government  of  General  Salomon  has  been  overthrown.  The  provisional 
goyemment,  which  is,  by  its  nature  represented  only  a  transitory  order  of 
things,  retired  before  the  manifestation  of  the  national  will.  The  power 
delegated  to  General  Legitime,  having  no  constitutional  basis,  is  a  precarious 
and  illegal  power,  which  has  no  superior  authority  to  the  revolutionary 
powers. 

There  is  no  reason  why  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  pretended 
Government  of  Port-au-Prince  than  to  its  adversaries.  But,  then,  how  is  it 
possible  to  tell  the  respective  force  of  the  contesting  parties  and  the  appar- 
ent right  which  each  could  have  to  represent  the  national  will  ? 

In  a  territorial  point  of  view  no  effort  is  needed  to  demonstrate  that  the 
force  is  on  the  side  of  the  three  departments  of  the  North,  since  the  posses- 
sions of  the  usurpers  of  Port-au-Prince  do  not  extend  further  than  the 
departments  of  the  South  and  West,  out  of  which  must  bo  taken  the 
important  district  of  Jacmel. 

No  reliable  census  having  been  taken  in  the  country,  the  number  of  the 
population  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained,  so  that  no  exact  count  can  be 
made  of  the  number  of  voices  which  are  supposed  to  have  consented  to  the 
usnrpatinii  of  General  LiSgitime  in  opposition  to  the  protesting  departments; 
lU'vrTthclesH  a  Htatistical  representation  fully  as  important  can  show  to  the 
toici.^'ii  (rnvcrniuentH  the  iiK'ontestable  superiority  of  the  protesting  party. 
It  i->  t  h-t;  "t  ■■  iiiiiK  !<•••.  ill!])'  irtai  ioJi,  .iii'l  •  AjxTtatinn.  wliicli  donotos  not  only 
thr  ifhil  i\  ■  Hi.]  "I  l;inr.' (>l  the  cMiit .  .r.!i^  I'^'iiv  111  all  t-CMnc  imiral  point  of 
\i«\\,liut  .'IS'iK'ir  ]  r  'iluct  i\  .•  ;ic;iNii\  aiiil  tii-'  fMinncicial  and  iiiternu- 
t  i<  'iial  v-  Lit '■  '[i~~.   A  liic-!i  ai'f  1 1  ^  In  r'---ary  n  -ri^i  ijii'  lu-.s. 

I. ft  r.-tiu-  :it  ii.ijMia/ar-l  a  '^_\  n<'|,t  ii-iil  [a\A<  ot  i  n:  ]  mi-t  ■>  .iiiii  cxporls  1)\  the 
]l<  i-iilrii.'  c-1  1 1,:;,  t  i  ilui  iii'_;  t  li<'  .-<  .•■  'II'  i  <|i;.ir!(.'r  '>(  tin-  liidu''  t  1  Ssfj-'sy,  which 
is  ins.rtci  m  il..    Mmiit'iir    ■■llu'ial   oi'.iiial'   of  tin-  T.Mli  of  N«>vcml»ei',  1H87. 

( )ij  the    inii  ■<■;);!  <■:  1,  It'll. r.iri/^()  ;  rail''-,  !■(  jii't '^' mill-;  til.  \  aiuc- of  inipt">rte<l 
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goods,  the  commercial  cities  of  the  protesting  counties  fignre  for  684,116.47 
fnncs.  To  jndge  of  the  importance  of  the  last  fignre  it  mast  be  known  that 
the  capital  imports  alone  for  the  value  of  539,640  francs  ;  all  the  rest  of  the 
puts  subjected  at  this  moment  to  the  authority  of  General  L^gitinie  is 
represented  only  by  320,760  francs— that  is  to  say,  for  less  than  half  of  the 
imported  merchandise  of  the  protesting  party. 

This  large  figure  for  Port-au-Prince  explains  itself,  inasmuch  as  a  large 
quantity  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  Port-au-Prince  is  destined  to  be 
shipped  from  thence  to  the  cities  of  C^onaYves,  St.  Marc,  and  Port-de-Paix, 
Tia  cabotage. 

This  assertion  can  be  verified  by  examining  the  figures. 

On  the  sum  total  of  3,374,514.55  francs,  representing  the  value  of  the 
exported  products,  the  commercial  cities  which  are  found  in  the  three 
proteRting  departments  and  the  district  of  Jacmel,  that  is  to  say,  Cape  Hay- 
tien,  Jacmel,  Gonaives,  St.  Marc  and  Port-de-Paix  figure  for  2,0S9,990.32 
francs,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  exportation  of  all  the  Republic. 

It  most  be  remarked  that  these  exported  products  are  in  true  proportion 
to  the  territorial  extent  occupied  by  the  protestators.  The  exports  are  of 
distinctiYe  character  to  express  the  laborious  and  productive  activity,  the 
tnie  economical  force,  of  the  cities  and  countries  from  which  come  the  prod- 
netB ;  besides  which,  the  fact  that  Port-au-Prince  figures  for  such  a  large 
importation,  with  an  exportation  relatively  small,  has  a  great  significance. 
It  is  that  the  capital,  all  things  being  equal,  consumes  more  than  it  pro- 
duces. 

This  indication  is  perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  real  state  of  the  country, 
vhere  provinces  are  seen  to  resist  against  the  spirit  of  centralization  which 
dominates  in  such  a  high  degree  amongst  the  agitators  of  Port-au-Prince. 

The  Qovemment  of  foreign  powers,  represented  by  learned  men  of  an 
experience  and  an  impartiality  which  is  equal  to  the  eminent  positions 
which  they  occupy,  will  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  true  superiority  as 
well  as  the  majority  belongs  to  the  protesting  party.  This  fact,  which  is 
incontestable  in  a  material  point  of  view,  since  it  is  abundantly  established 
by  the  extent  of  the  territory  and  the  commercial  importance  of  the  three 
departments,  is  also  legally  and  politically  proved  by  the  majority  of  the 
elected  constituents,  which  are  on  the  side  of  the  protestators,  leaving  the 
'wrpers  of  Port-au-Prince  with  a  minority  whose  audacity  will  never  give 
them  right. 

At  all  events,  if  the  foreign  Gtovemments,  acting  with  a  well-understood 
and  proper  reserve,  cannot  decide  the  question  of  superiority  of  facts  or 
'^ts between  theusnrpersof  Port-au-Prince  and  the  protestators  of  the  thrco 
departments,  they  will  keep  a  perfect  equality  between  the  contesting 
Parties,  neither  of  which  should  be  considered  as  more  authorized  to  ro- 
presf^nt  the  country  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  than  the  otlier. 

*IJ.    On  the  blockade  pretended  to  be  entablitthed  hi/  Ike  ininrpcrfi  o/'  rori-un- 
Prince  before  the  different  ports  or  territories  occupied  hij  the 
protestators  of  the  three  departments. 

It  is  trae  that,  in  international  law,  an  acting  government  has  the  ri^'ht 
*'0  establish  a  blockade  as  a  coercive  measure  against  its  iidveTv>ui\os,    NWiWv^ 
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abstaining  from  recognizing  the  usurpers  of  Port-an-Prinoe  who  are  led  by 
General  Legitime  as  depositaries  of  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Bepnblic  of 
Hayti,  the  Governments  of  foreign  powers  could  not  prevent  them  from 
establishing  a  blockade  if  they  possessed  the  material  means. 

The  protestators  do  not  dispute  this  point,  but  it  is  on  their  side  generally 
admitted  that  when  a  marine  blockade  exists,  and  in  order  to  have  it 
respected  by  neutral  powers,  it  must  fulfill  certain  conditions,  outside  of 
which  it  loses  its  obligatory  character. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  is  the  notification  of  the  blockade  to  the 
authority  against  whom  the  blockade  is  made  and  to  neutral  Governments 
whose  subjects  must  not  be  surprised  by  the  exercise  of  a  constraint  espe- 
cially harmful  to  their  greatest  interests. 

The  usurpers  of  Port-au-Prince,  profiting  by  the  possession  of  two  Hay- 
tian  war  vessels  which  were  in  the  bay  of  the  capital  and  which  remain  in 
their  possession,  have  simply  sent  these  two  cruisers,  one  time  before 
Gonaives,  another  before  St  Marc  or  Cape  Haytien,  the  Mole  St. -Nicholas,  or 
Port  de  Paix.  These  vessels  cruise  at  a  large  distance  from  the  coast,  turn 
away  all  merchant  vessels  which  make  sail  toward  one  of  these  ports,  and 
constrain  them  to  pass  elsewhere. 

This  special  notification,  which  is  not  made  according  to  the  rules,  since 
no  oflAcial  notice  was  g^ven  in  advance,  cannot  be  sufficient.  This  kind  of 
blockade,  without  diplomatic  notification,  is  termed  by  publicists  and 
English  statesmen,  a  <*  blockade  of  fact,"  but  it  is  admitted  only  in  cases 
where  it  is  established  '*  by  the  commanders  of  vessels  before  places  so  far 
away  from  their  country  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  diplomatic 
notification."  (P.  Fauchille,  in  the  Marine  Blockade.)  However,  the  com- 
manders of  the  Hay  tian  cruisers  are  not  only  in  close  proximity  to  Port-an- 
Prince,  but  communicate  daily  with  that  city,  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
pretended  government  of  the  usurpers.  Is  not  such  a  fact,  contrary  to  all 
the  rules  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  of  a  nature  to  cause  the  remonstrances 
of  a  foreign  Government,  whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  the 
seas? 

But  this  is  not  all :  Another  indispensable  condition  to  give  to  a  blockade 
an  obligatory  character  toward  the  neutral  powers  is  effective  force.  This 
point  of  international  right  has  been  definitively  decided  by  the  Congress 
of  Paris  in  its  celebrated  declaration  of  April  16,  1856. 

Without  entering  into  the  controversies  raised  by  many  publicists  and 
statesmen  in  regard  to  the  fourth  paragraph  of  this  declaration,  it  is  indis- 
pnfably  properly  interpreted  in  this  sense,  that  "a  legitimate  blockade,**  as 
Mr.  MasoD,  of  the  United  States,  says,  '*  demands  the  actual  presence  of  a 
sntlirnMit  (nrco  at  the  entmnce  of  tho  port,  and  stationed  sufficiently  near 
to  i>i-.'\ .  lit  all  ('.•tii?!iiiin<';itiM!i.'*     (  niplniuatic  Arolis,  1K(>1,  pp.  -140,  441.) 

'I'll'    hln.'K.Ml.'  l.\    •ini'^i  i-^    sii'li  .IS    til''    two    llavtiaii   war   vt'ssels    coming 
Ihi.iic    ill'    'lifTi  ii  lit    I'.'it^   "I"  ilic   I'lott'-t iiil:   fiti«'s  AvitlioiU   formal   notice; 
s.  .  k  t .  >  i^t::M  i>li.  ''.iiiTi"',  t  li'  i!,  I"'    ''"ii^i<l<T("l    all    <'lf '  ft  i  vt  •    l)h)(!krt(le.     ~**Im 
fai't.  "  -a\  H  1*.  I'a;:''liillf,   •'  to  li.-  '  H'.  .'t  i\ -■.     iiccs>    to     tlir    t'lit'iuy    who    holds 
tli'    -ii'  !•    -]pii!ll>'    r-allN   Hit' 1  «ii<-t.-. I  :  should   1h^    ninliTrd    imposBiblo   b^ 
t  liK  !•'' M'l.a- liiu  !nr''-  ■N  or  l.y    a   ci '.ii->iiii4    lil"rka'lf.      I  llt)c*ka<liiiLj   the    cotist   is 
not  ioilii  111. 11,  l.iit  til'-  .stn]i|.iii'_;  ol  v<sstls  at  Iohl,'  di.staiu'f.s  from   the  block- 
ail-   1  pofl  l'\  '•riii^.fN." 
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Is  not  the  existftnoe  of  snoh  a  blockade  of  a  nature  to  bring  more  harm  to 
the  interesta  of  the  neutral  powers  than  to  those  of  the  protestators  T  Even 
if  the  right  of  war  admits  that  a  blockade  should  be  established  without 
stopping  to  consider  the  harm  which  is  done  to  a  third  party,  must  the 
^erty  of  commerce,  on  which  depends  the  dcTelopmeut  and  the  prosperity 
of  nations,  suffer  such  an  attack  because  of  this  illegal  blockade,  which  can 
neither  weaken  the  resistance  of  protestators  nor  their  organized  forces? 
This  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

It  is  for  the  foreign  governments  whose  civilizing  mission  it  is  to  impose 
eTerywhere  respect  for  justice,  to  concur  in  putting  an  end  to  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  continuance  of  which  will  prove  the  ruin  of  the  commerce  of 
HijtL    It  is  the  duty  of  the  protestators  to  struggle  to  obtain  redress. 

^.—The  protutaiare  ehould  he  admitted  as  heUigerents  in  their  relations  with 

foreign  governments. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  is  easily  understood  that  since  the  despotic 
government  of  General  Salomon  has  been  overthrown  by  the  revolution,  and 
the  prorisionary  government  has  retired ;  each  large  territorial  and  admi- 
^^istrative  division  of  the  Republic  of  Hayti  has  resumed  its  independent 
existence,  awaiting  the  time  when  the  constituents  which  represent 
sctnally  all  the  different  factions  of  the  Bepublic,  should  come  together 
legally,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  majority  constitutionally  necessary  to  frame 
*  constitution  and  nsme  the  chief  of  State.  This  is  a  result  compelled  by 
^0  events  which,  having  destroyed  all  rights  heretofore  created  by  the 
conunon  will  of  the  nation,  leaves  each  part  of  the  country  to  its  natural 
'^t  The  discords  which  exist  between  the  protestators  of  the  three 
^^i^cts  united  with  the  Province  of  Jacmel  and  the  usurpers  of  Port-au- 
^ce,  show  then  a  clearly  defined  political  situation.  It  is  a  civil  war 
^here  each  party  has  equally  just  claim  to  the  rights  of  belligerents. 

" Civil  wars,  properly  so  called,'*  writes  Calvo,  "give  to  each  party  en- 
SBged  the  character  and  rights  of  belligerents,   not  only  as  regards  their 
^emy,  but  also  as  regards  a  third  country  which  desires  to  remain  neutral.' 
"The  idea  of  belligerence,"  says  Bluntschli,    '*and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence the  application  of  the  law  of  nations  as  opposed  to  penal  law, 
^^  be  extended  to  an  integral  part  of  a  state  actually  organized  as  a 
^^taiy  force,  which  observes  the  laws  of  war  in  conducting  hostilities,  and 
^ good  faith  strives  to  defend  the  welfare  of  the  State." 

The  opinion  of  these  two  authors,  whose  authority  is  so  great,  is  shared 
^y  the  most  eminent  publicists.  The  principles  which  they  proclaini  bavo 
^>een  recognized  and  applied  by  the  principal  powers  of  the  ciWliz^'d  world, 
*iDong  other  instances,  during  the  war  of  Snndeibimd,  in  Switz«>rlaTi(l,  in 
1>^I9,  and  during  the  civil  war  of  tho  ruitcul  Statr-^  of  AiiKMicu,  ISiillst;.".. 

The  protestants  of  the  three  ilopartnicnts  of  till-  North  :ii<-,  tluii.   autlmr- 

i^-(l  by  all  the  usages  of  international  law  to  claim  from  tlir;  i^ovcriniu  iits  of 

foreign  countries  recognition  as  belligerents,  with  the  privilege  of  <  ni<iyiiit^' 

all  the   benefits  which  a  perfect   neutrality    will    afford.     In    makinLj   this 

claim  the  protestants  expect,  above  all,   from   the  impjirtiality  of    foreign 

governments  that  they  accord  no  assistance  nor  advantage  to  the   usnrp<ns 
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of  Port-au-Prince  which  may  be  refused  to  themselves  for  any  reason.  The 
dnties  of  neutrality  would  be  yiolated  if  the  usurpers  of  Port-au-Prince 
could  freely  furnish  themselves  with  arms,  munitions  of  war,  and  war  yes- 
eels,  which  could  only  be  obtained  in  foreign  ports,  while  the  same  privilege 
should  be  interdicted  to  the  protestants  of  the  three  departments ;  but 
nothing  authorizes  the  supposition  that  foreign  governments  will  incline  to 
protect  usurpers  of  the  capital  to  the  prejudice  of  their  adversaries. 

'^  Neutrals,"  says  Bluntschli,  "  may  show  sympathies  for  one  of  the  bel- 
ligerents.   Neutrality  is  not  synonymous  with  indifference." 

There  is  an  indisputable  law,  whose  origin  is  in  the  moral  nature  of  man- 
kind, which  forbids  him  to  be  indifferent  between  right  and  wrong. 

In  all  armed  strife  there  always  exists  between  the  belligerents  one  party 
whose  cause  is  more  just  than  that  of  the  other,  and  neutral  parties  should 
naturally  sympathize  with  the  cause  whose  justice  they  recognize.  In  this 
point  of  view  the  protestants  do  not  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  foreign 
governments  will  be  in  their  favor. 

The  cause  which  they  uphold  is  that  of  political  morality,  atrociously 
violated  by  the  assassination  of  General  Seide  Thel^aque  ;  that  of  consti- 
tutional right,  boldly  disregarded  by  a  minority  of  constituents  arrogating 
to  themselves  the  right  to  assign  the  executive  power  to  a  citizen  whose 
candidature  is  rejected  by  the  majority  of  the  members  who  rightfully  form 
the  constituent  assembly.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  whereof  the  usurpation  of  the  16th  of  October  last  is  an  insolent 
denial. 

All  leads  to  the  hope  that  foreign  governments,  far  from  favoring  the 
usurpers  of  Port-au-Prince,  will  hold  an  even  balance  between  the  bellig- 
erents, if  they  do  not  feel  the  necessity — the  moral  stimulant — to  make  th  < 
right  triumphant  by  aiding  the  cause — ^legal,  just  and  holy — which  i^ 
maintained  as  well  with  moderation  as  resolution  by  the  protests  of  tln^ 
three  departments. 

"  Foreign  nations  which  are  bound  by  no  treaty  can,  without  doubt  ^ 
writes  Wattel,  *'  rest  their  judgment  for  their  own  conduct  on  the  merits  ^ 
the  cause,  and  may  assist  the  party  who  will  appear  to  them  to  have 
on  its  side,  in  case  it  implores  or  accepts  their  assistance.  They  may 
this,  I  say,  as  it  is  free  to  them  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  a  nation  at 
against  another,  if  they  find  it  just." 

The  protestants  would  be  perfectly  authorized  to  claim  of  foreign  gov 
ments  their  intervention  on  behalf  of  eternal  right  and  justice ;  but  witho 
procipitftte  recourse  to  this  step,  which  might  perhaps  be  critised  as  an 
patriotic,  they  repose  confidently  in  the  wisdom  and  reason  of  these  gov 
inents,  tliat  they  may  obtain  a  hearing  of  the  just  claims  which  are 
sul>j<'(.'t  of  th<-  ]>r'  s«'nt  iii»'iii(>riul. 


<'(>Ncr,rsi<)N. 

In  suiniuiiiL^  up  tin-  farts  contaiiK-d  in  the  Listoricul  statement  and  th^^ 
(liscussiuii  of  tli«'  principle-^  of  inl<^rnational  ri^'ht  which  proceod  from  them^^ 
the  three  (ltpartin«ntH  of  tlic  North,  Northwest,  and  Artibonite,  jointly  witt^ 
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the  arrondissement  of  Jaomel,  of  the  department  of  the  west,  believe  to 
have  demonstrated  in  a  clear  manner  to  any  impartial  body  : 

1.  That  the  state  in  which  the  Republic  of  Hayti  finds  itself  is  the  con- 
seqaence  of  the  nsorpation  of  power  by  General  Legitime,  assisted  by  a 
minority  of  thirty-one  constituents  oat  of  eighty-four  elected. 

2.  That  the  right  to  resist  this  usurpation  cannot  be  contested. 

3.  That  in  every  point  of  view,  territorial,  economical,  and  political, 
they  have  a  superior  right  to  represent  the  national  will,  having  the  ma- 
jority on  their  side. 

4.  That  they  must,  in  fact,  be  admitted  as  belligerents  in  their  relations 
with  neutral  powers,  who  are  called  on  to  render  towards  them  all  the  duties 
of  an  equal  neutrality. 

Done  at  Cape  Haytien,  October  20,  1888,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of 
Independence. 

Htppoute, 
The  President  of  the  Committee 
St.  M.  Ddpuy.  J.  Lb  Corps  Fille. 

Andebson  Duvivieb.  F.  Guillematte. 

A.  Gbimabd.  a.  Menard. 

A.  Fibmin.  D.  Gentil. 

Stewart.  M.  G.  Daniel. 


No.  189. 

Memorandum  of  Conversation. 

Dbpartmbnt  op  State, 

Washington,  December  21, 1888. 

Dr.  Augaste  Nemours  called  to  see  the  Secretary  of  State  this 
morDlng. 

He  said  that  he  came  as  the  representative  of  the  party  of  the 
North  of  Haytiy  now  under  the  leadership  of  General  Hyppolite.  He 
narrated  the  course  of  events  in  Hayti  since  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  last  spring  and  summer,  which  culminated  in  the  expulsion 
of  President  Salomon,  and  asserted  that  Hyppolite  had  larger  follow- 
ing in  the  country  than  Legitime  and  justly  represented  the  will  of 
the  Haytian  people  and  the  objects  of  the  revolution  which  ov  erlhniw 
Salomon.  He  did  not,  however,  ask  for  the  r('C0<2:niti«ui  oi'  Ilyppolitt^ 
as  de  Jure  president.  His  tenure  did  not  prolVss  to  Ix*  iiidie  than 
provisional,  awaiting  a  fair  chunce  for  the  real  wishes  of  the  Haytian 
people  to  be  made  known  by  eonvStitutional  methcxls,  wliich,  under 
L^gitime's  arbitrary  and  usurpatory  control  was,  ho  alle^^ed,  to  l)e 
at  present  impossible.  All  that  Hyppolite  desired  was  impartial 
treatment. 


\ 
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The  Secretary  of  State  said  in  reply  that  the  titular  government  of 
Hayti  under  President  Salomon,  having  been  overthrown  by  revolu- 
tion and  followed  by  a  division  of  the  revolutionists  themselves  into 
two  hostile  factions,  each  exercising  local  control  in  a  part  of  the 
Haytian  territory,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  could  not  be 
called  upon  hastily  to  conclude  or  even  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
(2e^re  character  of  the  claim  of  either  faction  to  represent  the  will 
of  the  people  or  the  Government  of  Hayti.    The  state  of  things  in 
Hayti,  unfortunately,  was  not  novel,  and  experience  had  showu  that 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  await  the  progress  of  events,  and  defer 
\  any  formal  recognition  until  it  dould  be  given  to  an  established 
VYgovemment,  evidently  representing  the  will  of  the  Haytian  people. 
IllThat  General  Legitime  had  sent  through  Mr.  Preston  a  letter  to  the 
\  iPresident  of  the  United  States,  wherein  he  announced  his  election  as 
\   y  chief  of  the  executive  power,"  but  that  this  letter  had  net  been  laid 
I  t)efore  the  President  because  it  was  deemed  premature  to  do  so. 

The  Secretary  hoped  this  state  of  things  would  soon  end  and  asked 
whether  no  attempt  had  been  or  could  be  made  amicably  to  compose 
the  strife. 

Dr.  Auguste  said  that  Hyppolite's  party  had  offered  to  abide  by 
the  result  of  a  free  election  of  electoral  delegates  (constituents),  the 
delegates  to  meet  in  any  city  of  Hayti  except  Port-au-Prince,  and 
choose  a  President  according  to  prescribed  constitutional  methods. 
General  Legitime  had  refused  this  and  precipitated  the  state  of  war 
/vow  existing  in  Hayti. 
The  Secretary  said : 


\ 


Then  your  party  really  desires  the  free  choice  of  a  President  by  all 
the  people,  and  not  the  triumph  of  Hyppolite  as  against  Legitime,  or  of 
he  North  against  the  SotUh. 

Dr.  Auguste  said  that  they  did. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Dr.  Auguste  intimated  that  his 
party,  if  successful,  could  offer  to  negotiate  special  advantages  for 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Hayti.  The  Secretary  said 
that  was  a  question  to  await  the  event,  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  people  of  Hayti,  Irrespective  of  party  and  any  regular 
government  representing  the  popular  will,  could  not  but  be  altve  to 
the  importance  offostering  full  and  intimate  commerce  with  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  August  then  withdrew. 
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(Translation.) 

Mr,  Auguste  to  Mr,  Bayard, 

New  York,  December  21,  1888. 

I  have  the  honor  to  give  you  in  this  letter  the  explanations  you 
were  pleased  to  ask  of  me  this  morning  touching  Haytian  affairs. 

Tiro  parties  are  at  this  time  confronting  each  other  and  in  conflict. 
One,  having  at  its  head  General  Legitime,  claims  the  supreme  power, 
which  it  has  seized,  and  alleges  that  a  re$i:ular  Government  has  been 
formed  at  Port-au-Prince,  ou  the  16th  of  October,  by  several  depu- 
ties, who  have  given  to  General  Legitime  the  title  of  Chief  of  the 
Executive  Power.    The  other,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
alleges  that  this  assemblage  of  a  few  deputies  in  the  capital  of 
the  Republic  does  not  constitute  a  sovereign  national  assembly  ; 
that  a  minority  of  twenty-seven  or  thirty- three  deputies  present 
when  this  decision  was  reached  has    neitlier  the  right    nor  the 
anthority  to  act ;  that  the  proceeding  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  laws  and  the  several  constitutions  of  Hayti ;  that  it 
constitutes  an  invasion  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  national 
sovereignty  ;  and  we  and  the  constituent  delegates  of  the  three  de- 
partnie;3ts  of  the  North  have  protested  against  this  usurpation  of 
power  and  called  upon  the  citizens  of  the  other  parts  of  the  country 
to  join  us  in  restoring  to  the  people  their  rights  which  are  so  auda- 
ciously violated.  ^^ 
We  ourselves  are  not  striving  for  power,  but  to  pluck  it  from  the  \ 
hands  of  those  who  so  unjustly  hold  possession  of  it ;  wo  are  not    \ 
striving,  as  General  Legitime  and  his  friends  are,  to  impose  a  chief  of 
the  state  upon  the  Republic  of  Hayti,  but  to  permit  the  constituent 
delegates  elected  by  the  people  to  choose,  without  fear  of  being  mo- 
lested in  the  performance  of  their  mission,  the  President  whom  it  is 
their  duty  to  elect. 

We  have  accepted  that  the  election  be  held  in  any  city  of  the  Re-  V 
public  of  Hayri,  provided  it  be  not  in  the  city  of  Port-au-Prince. 
We  accept  also  that  the  city  chosen  be  one  of  those  submitted  to  the 
power  of  General  Legitime.  The  party  in  power  at  Port-au-Prince 
refuses  to  accept  these  conditions,  and  prefers  to  plunge  the  country  into 
along  and  ruinous  civil  war.  Upon  General  Legitime,  therefore,  rests 
the  lesponsability  of  present  events,  the  blood  which  is  shed,  and  all 
the  (^vils  which  threaten  us. 

Thirty-nine  delepjates  have  n)et  at  (jonaives,  a  ciiy  of  the  Ncrili, 
out  of  the  eighty-one  which  had  been  elected  to  form  the  eoiistitiirnt 
assembly.  Four  of  their  colleagues  were  on  their  way  to  join  them 
when  they  were  seized  on   board  of  the  American  steamer  llniit'uni 
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H^ublic,  These  four  delegates  would  have  given  us  a  majority  of 
seven  votes,  which  would  have  annulled  all  the  decisions  reached  by 
the  pretended  assembly  of  Port-au-Prince  ;  it  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  seize  them,  and  this,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  is  the  sole  and 
true  motive  of  capture  of  the  Haytian  B^ublic  and  the  reason  why 
men  without  authority  and  as  devoid  of  right  as  of  patriotism  have 
not  shrunk  from  bringing  upon  their  country  international  complica- 
tions of  which  no  one  can  foresee  the  gravity. 

General  Legitime  having  caused  himself  to  be  named  Chief  of  the 
Executive  Power,  we  can  not  be  called  **  revolutionists,"  so  that  we 
declare,  in  our  soul  and  conscience,  before  God  and  men,  that  it  is  he 
who  is  in  insurrection  against  the  law  and  against  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  people.  We  have,  therefore,  formed  a  provisional 
government,  of  which  General  Hyppolite  is  the  President.  What  is 
it  that  makes  a  government  and  gives  it  the  right  to  proclaim  itself 
as  such  except  the  maintenance  of  order  at  the  same  time  that  the 
amplest  guaranties  are  given  to  individual  liberty  T  Your  consuls 
have  doubtless  informed  you,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  upon  this  point, 
and  told  you  that  never,  at  any  time,  has  better  order  prevailed  in 
the  Republic  of  Hayti,  or  more  respect  been  professed  for  the  liberty 
of  every  man. 

The  present  political  situation  ditfers  from  all  that  have  preceded 
it  in  that  it  is  the  whole  people  who  protest  the  monstrous  illegality 
committed  at  Poit-au- Prince.  It  is  not  a  faction  or  a  party  that  is  in 
revolt  against  another  faction  or  another  party— men  of  all  conditions 
and  all  professions,  and  of  every  station,  submit  to  the  most  onerous 
and  painful  sacrifices  in  order  to  prevent  a  faction  which  has  fraud- 
ulently gained  possession  of  power  from  reaping  an  inheritance  which 
belongs  not  to  them,  and  for  the  purpose  of  constraining  every  one 
to  bow  before  the  will  of  the  people.  We  regret  to  state  that  General 
Legitime  finds  his  staunchest  supporter  in  the  Count  de  Sesmaisons, 
the  French  minister. 

The  limits  of  discretion  within  which  I  must  keep  constrain  me  to 
believe  that  he  has  exceeded  the  instructions  of  his  Government,  for, 
in  the  course  of  an  interpellation  which  took  place  yesterday  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  touching  the  affairs  of  Hayti,  the  minister  of 
foieij:^!)  a  (fairs  of  France  declared  that  he  had  not  recognized  the 
<j:()V('inMnnt  of  General  Lotjitime,  and  that  he  proposed  to  observe  a 
stri<'(  iir;itriilit>  luMwcen  tin*  MV(^  parti»'s  to  tho  oontest,  and  show 
i'avi»r  to  iit'itlici-  i>r  ilinii. 

\i)'A  were  jiiiMSt'ti  to  inako  me  a  NJii.ii.ir  diM'laration  aft<'r  mv  inter- 
view  w  iiii  ilic  honnial)!*'  Assistant  Sfci ('tar\ ,  aiiil  I  must  tliank  vou 
Inr  it  as  a  ])i  (Hir  ot  the  (M[iiiiy  w  Ikm  cw  ith  Vdii  arr  resolved  to  regard 
our  (ii>-('ii'-:('!is, 

ir  (it'iu'ial  l.t'^iiiiiii'  lias  asked  oi"  tlie  (ioviTiiincnt  of  the  United 
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States  his  rocognition  ns  chief  of  the  executive  power  of  the  Repuhlic 
of  Hayti,  which  recognition  your  Department  has  refused  to  accord 
to  tiim,  I  only  come  to  ask  of  you,  in  the  name  of  my  GoYomment, 
our  recognition  as  helligerents ;  that  is  to  say,  that  you  do  not  treat 
General  Legitime  more  favorably  than  you  treat  President  Hyppolite 
—that  you  do  not  forbid  the  latter  to  do  that  which  you  permit  the 
furmer  to  undertake— and  that  you  do  not  authorize  against  us  any 
measure  that  might  become  an  advantage  for  our  adversaries.  You 
have  had  the  goodness  to  answer  me,  with  a  benevolence  to  which 
yen  will  permit  me  to  render  homage,  that  such  is  the  decision  which 
you  have  reached  and  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  his  Excel- 
lency the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  that  I  could  carry  with  me 
from  Washington  the  assurance  that  the  most  absolute  impartiality 
between  the  two  parties  will  continue  to  be  the  rule  of  conduct  of 
your  Department. 

These  declarations,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  are  of  a  nature  to  sa- 
tisfy my  Government,  which  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  you  have 
not  given  the  sanction  of  your  recognition  to  the  coup  (FEtat  of  Port- 
au-Prince. 

After  having  laid  before  you  our  political  situation  und  defined  the 
responsibility  of  the  present  crisis,  permit  me,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State, 
to  dwell  upon  a  point  which  I  think  worthy  of  your  attention.  I 
would  speak  of  the  commercial  relations  of  Uayti  with  the  United 
States. 

It  is  said,  and  repeated  with  too  much  earnestness  not  to  have  in 
this  regard  some  foundation  of  truth,  that  General  Legitime  has 
promised  to  the  Count  de  Sesmaisons  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  which 
has  been  so  much  coveted. 

We,  to  whom  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas  belongs,  could  not  either  pro- 
mise it  or  sell  it,  but  we  can  propose  to  a  friendly  Government  stipu- 
lations of  another  character,  which  would  give  to  it  more  decided 
advantages.  A  treaty  of  commerce  and  friendship  already  unites  us 
to  the  Americcin  Republic.  We  would  be  happy  to  draw  the  ties 
closer  and  render  more  intimate  the  relations  of  the  two  countries. 
We  buy  from  the  United  States  a  large  number  of  manufactures  for 
which  the  commerce  of  England  is  a  formidable  conipetitor.  To 
secure  to  the  American  commerce  the  markets  of  Hayti  and  (l(*{)rive 
the  English  of  it  a  diminution  of  the  customs  duties  upon  tliose  ^^^oods 
will  suffice,  and  immediately  the  importation  of  Amoricjin  iii:inu- 
factiired  products  will  increase  to  considcraljle  pmpoi  tiun^. 

My  Government,  in  return  for  the  advantugc^s  which  would  Im-  ^ivrii 
to  it,  would  be  prepared  to  treat  with  you  on  this  b;isi-.  It  is  con- 
vincod  that  good  will  result  therefrom  for  tlietwo  couiitries,  ami  tliat 
the  sympathy  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  ever 
shown  towards  us,  and  of  which  you  have  been  [)lease(l  to  give;  un^. 
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the  assurance  in  the  name  of  his  Excellency;  President  Cleveland,  can 
not  but  increase  at  the  same  time  that  the  relation8  of  every  nature 
between  the  two  countries  are  developed. 

I  have  the  honor,  to  send  you  the  letter  of  the  provisional  president 
of  the  Republic,  accrediting  me  to  you  in  the  capacity  of  envoy 
extraordinary. 

Being  about  to  depart  for  Europe,  and  the  interests  at  issue  re- 
quiring the  presence  of  a  special  agent  to  represent  my  Government, 
I  have  the  honor  to  infoi-m  you  that  I  have  appointed  as  general 
agent  of  ray  Qovernment  Mr.  Haustedt,  to  whom  I  have  given  powers 
to  this  effect. 

Be  pleased  to  accept,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  the  assurance  of  my 
profound  respect. 

Dr.  Nemours  Augustk. 

The  Secretary  of  State. 


No.  69. 

Mr,  TJiompson  to  Mr.  Bayard. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Port-au-Prince,  Hayti,  October  29,  1888- 

(Received  Nov.  7.) 

Sir,— Late  Sunday  afternoon,  the  21st  instant,  I  received  a  note 
from  Mr.  J.  D.  Metzger,  agent  of  the  Diamond  Mail  Line  of  steamers, 
informing  me  that  the  steamer  Hayttan  Bepublic  had  been  seized  by 
the  Haytian  war  vessel  Dessalines,  and  brought  into  this  harbor,  and 
that  my  presence  at  the  port  office  was  absolutely  necessary.  1  im- 
mediately went  down  to  the  city  and  observed  at  the  port  office  a 
great  quantity  of  men  and  considerable  confusion.  In  the  Office  I 
found  Mr.  Smith,  first  officer  of  the  Haytian  BepuhUc,  whom  they 
seemed  to  regard  as  a  prisoner.  After  questioning  him  I  thought  it 
advisable  to  go  on  board,  but  was  informed  by  the  captain  of  the  port 
that  no  one  could  visit  the  ship  without  a  permit  from  the  acting  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs.  It  was  then  growing  dark ;  and  noticing  the 
txcitonicnt  of  the  common  people  around  there,  I  determined  to  call 
upon  (icnoial  LoLritirnc  and  rociiiest  him  to  allow  the  first  officer  to 
rt'tniii  (HI  lM):ir(i  ;is  ;i  inca-ui'r  foi-  liis  personal  safety.  I  found  Gen- 
eral Lt'LiiliiiH'  witli  his  counselors,  niaile  ni\  lequest,  wiiioh  was 
L^'anleil.  and  tlieii  I  refused  to  lia\e  anvtliini;-  wliatcver  to  sav  about 
th(!  all'air  that  e\eninu-.  Tlie  next  nmi-nin.u-,  M«>nda\,  I  received  a 
(lispat(di  Iroin  Mr.  Tiquant,  aetiiii^-  minister  of  foiciun  alVairs,  copy 
inclosed  iierein.     In  r<'ply  to  sucli  I  sent  tlie  encdosed  reply. 
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General  Ansolme  Proph^te,  in  charge  of  the  portolio  of  war  and 
navjy  called  upon  me  the  same  morning  and  appeared  to  be  anxious 
to  arrange  the  matter;  ''  any  friendly  arrangement/'  said  he.  I  could 
give  him  no  satisfaction,  not  yet  having  visited  .the  ship.  About 
nooD  went  on  board,  examined  the  ship*s  papers,  and  the  following 
is  Captain  Compton's  narrative  of  the  affair,  as  taken  directly  from 
his  statement : 

"  Left  Jacmel  October  19  and  arrived  at  St.  Marc,  on  the  20th,  at 
5.30  p.  m. ;  when  entering  the  harbor  we  sighted  a  steamer  to  the 
northwest,  7  miles  distance,  but  were  unable  to  make  her  out ;  took 
pilot  on  board  and  came  to  anchor ;  pilot  informed  us  that  the  steamer 
outside  was  a  Haytian  gunboat  trying  to  blockade  the  harbor. 

"Saw  the  American  consul,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  had  re- 
ceived letters  from  the  American  minister  at  Port-au-Prince,  in  which 
there  was  no  mention  of  any  blockade  at  St.  Marc. 

"Left  St.  Marc  at  daylight,  October  21,  with  the  American  flag 
flying,  and  when  out  clear  of  the  buoy  we  were  8tx)pped  by  the 
gunboat,  and  the  commander  ordered  me  on  board.  I  refused  to 
leave  my  ship  and  sent  my  first  officer  on  board  with  my  passenger 
list  and  declaration  of  the  steamer's  destination. 

"  The  commander  kept  my  first  officer  a  prisoner  on  board  and 
sent  a  boat- load  of  armed  men  to  take  charge.  1  let  two  men  on  board 
bat  refused  to  allow  the  others  to  board.  The  commander  ordered 
me  to  proceed  to  Port-au-Prince,  which  we  did  under  protest. 

"We  arrived  at  Port-au-Prince  at  2.30  p.  m.  and  came  to  anchor 
in  the  outer  harbor ;  at  6.30  the  commander  of  the  port  sent  a  verbal 
message  to  us  to  take  my  ship  to  the  inside  harbor,  which  I  refused 
to  do,  not  having  seen  the  American  minister. 

"The  commander  of  the  gunboat  came  on  board  and  wished  me  to 
go  on  shore,  but  I  refused  to  go,  unless  by  force,  until  I  had  seen  the 
American  minister;  he  then  took  my  first  officer  on  shore  and  returned 
at  9  p.  m.  with  my  first  officer  and  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  who 
We  taken  charge  of  my  ship. 

"I  now  protest  and  deny  the  right  of  the  Haytian  gunboat  to 
detain  my  ship  from  proceeding  on  her  voyage,  as  I  knew  nothing  of 
^j  blockade  at  Haytian  ports,  and  I  consider  it  an  insult  to  the 
American  flag,  and  will  so  represent  it  to  the  United  States  through 
the  American  minister.^ 

The  notification  of  the  blockade  was  made  the  16th  instant,  and 
from  that  time  I  had  no  means  of  communication  with  <»ur  nL^cnt  in 
the  North. 

There  being  ten  passengers  on  board  and  four  of  them  const  ilucnis 
going  to  join  the  others  in  the  North,  the  authorities  here;  wished  to 
have  them  brought  to  the  shore,  but  I  protested  a^^ainat  such  action, 
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declaring  that  their  persons  were  guaranteed  by  the  flag  covering 
the  vessel,  even  more  so  as  passengers,  than  the  crew  of  such  vessel. 
Had  they  been  brought  to  shore  at  that  time,  undoubtedly  their  lives 
would  have  been  forfeited. 

General  Proph^te,  returning  in  the  afternoon,  had  an  entirely 
different  attitude  than  in  the  morning,  and  nothing  could  be  done. 
The  following  day  the  three  counsellors  present  at  the  capital  called 
upon  me  with  an  idea  of  arranging  the  matter.  I  was  couciliant  and 
asked  but  three  things. 

1.  That  the  passengers  be  permitted  to  continue  their  voyage  to  a 
port  not  under  blockade. 

2.  That  the  United  States  flag  receive  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns 
for  the  insults  received. 

3.  That  an  indemnity,  the  amount  to  be  settled  between  the  au- 
thorities and  myself,  be  granted  the  ship  at  a  certain  rate  each  day 
of  detention. 

The  gentlemen  appeared  to  have  a  certain  belief  in  their  culpabi- 
lity, and  anxiety  to  avert  any  trouble  between  the  United  States  and 
Hayti ;  but  later  they  sent  to  me  the  charg6  of  finance  and  commerce, 
who  wished  to  argue  about  the  first  and  second  stipulations  made  by 
me ;  wished  the  four  constituents  landed  to  remain  under  my  protec- 
tion, etc.;  could  not  comprehend  the  insult  to  our  fiag;  feared  it 
would  look  like  humiliating  themselves  to  salute. 

I  made  no  argument  with  him,  but  remained  firm  in  my  conviii- 
tions. 

To  show  exactly  the  situation  of  to-day  it  must  be  explained  that 
Hayti  is  divided  into  five  departments,  the  North,  the  Northwest,  the 
Artibonite,  the  West,  and  the  South.  Now,  the  three  first-named 
departments  are  entirely  against  Legitime,  and  demand  that  he  retire 
as  candidate  and  protest  against  his  election  as  ''  Chef  du  Pouvoir 
Ex6cutif  "  by  the  minority  of  the  constituents  of  the  country.  Of  the 
West,  Port-au-Prince  appears  to  be  L6gitime's  stronghold,  yet  they 
are  at  this  moment  conspiring  against  him,  which  is  taking  rapid 
progress ;  at  Jacmel,  also  in  the  West,  they  have  declared  against 
him  and  have  taken  up  arms  to  that  effect,  the  two  constituents  of 
Jacnioi,  the  one  of  Bainet  being  on  board  of  the  Haytian  Bepiiblic.  In 
xhv  Sou  til  the  principal  city,  Aux  Caves,  is  said  to  be  simply  waiting 
lor  the  woid.  lleiUM*  it  caii  Ik;  easily  seen  tliat  iilmost  the  entire 
country  is  a;^aiii>r  Li'L^iliinc,  and  even  liad  he  iho  departmonts  of  the 
W«."si  iiiid  South  solid  iu  his  favoi",  the  majority  of  the  tlepartmeuts 
woidd  \>v  against  him. 

Tliis  ('dunirv  is  now  in  a  stare  of  aiiarchv.  Thov  had  lately  a 
(lehM'tivc  piovisional  governniont.  \\hieh  was  in  cliari^e  of  alVairs  Avhon 
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the  few  coDStitaents  elected  General  Legitime  as  ^<  Chef  du  Pouvoir 
Ex^utif."  There  were  of  the  eighty-four  constituents  eighty  four 
elected  to  represent  to  all  parts  of  Hayti,  to  form  a  new  constitution 
and  elect  a  President.  Now,  the  North,  Northwest,  and  Artibonite 
alone  have  forty-three  constituents,  and  by  the  blank  votes  cast,  it 
appears  now  that  there  were  but  twenty  seven  of  the  thirty-three 
present  that  voted  for  Legitime.  Hence  a  small  minority  is  attempt- 
iDg  to  represent  the  whole  people. 

Since  the  seizure  of  the  steamer  Haytian  Eepublky  in  a  printed 
sheet  published  by  a  unknown  committee  it  has  greatly  coniniented 
upon  us  Americans  and  tried  to  show  us  up  in  a  very  bad  light. 
Hence  our  citizens  have  become  alarmed,  and  oAving  to  the  condition 
of  affairs,  are  anxious  to  see  at  least  one  of  our  Avar  vessels.  I  am 
afraid  for  the  lives  of  those  Haytians  under  our  protection  in  the 
steamer,  to  say  nothing  of  our  own  lives;  and,  as  above  remarked, 
the  desperate  position  in  which  those  in  this  city  are  placed  is  such 
that  any  extravagance,  if  they  And  themselves  cornered,  may  be 
feared. 

I  send  to-day,  by  way  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  the  following  cable- 
gram in  care  of  the  United  States  consul,  advising  him  to  send  such 
dispatch  in  cipher,  if  possible  : 

State  Departbo&nt, 

Washington  Z>.  C  : 

American  steamer  and  schooner  seized  by  Haytian  war  vessels ;  flag 
insulted  ;  life  and  property  in  danger.   War  vessel  necesvsary  immediately. 

Thompson. 

I  received  word  from  Captain  Compton  on  the  25th  instant  that  he 

was  ordered  to  bring  his  ship,  which  was  in  the  outer  harbor,  into 

the  inner  harbor  within  an  hour,  or  the  authorities  themselves  would 

bring  her  in.    On  account  of  the  outer  harbor  being  the  more  healthy 

place,  I  addressed  a  note  to  the  charg6  of  foreign  affairs  (incldsure  3), 

bat  not  even  has  its  reception  been  acknowledged,  and  the  same 

evening  they  sent  aboard  and  took  out  certain  portions  of  the  ship's 

machinery,  which  is  deposited  at  the  port  office.    Saturday  the  ship 

was  hauled  into  the  inner  harbor. 

The  blockade  established  is  not  effective.  Consequently  in  law  it 
is  null,  because  there  were  three  citien  blockaded  -Cap  liayticn, 
Glaives  and  St.  Marc  and  but  two  vessels  to  make  such  blockade, 
and  I  take  into  consideration  that  on  the  19th  instant  I  leceivtMl  a 
dispatch  from  the  charge  of  foreign  affairs  statin*;  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  notification  of  the  blockade  given  the  foreign  repr^^sentatives 
at  this  city  on  the  16th  instant,  on  the  17th  instant  the  steamer 
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Haytian  Bepublic  made  a  voyage  from  Gonaives  to  St.  Marc.  In  my 
reply  I  said  succinctly  that  certainly  I  could  not  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  blockade  being  efficient,  since  he  said  in  his  dispatch  that 
the  steamer  Haytian  Republic  continued  her  regular  trips  from  Go- 
naives to  St.  Marc. 

On  Monday,  the  22d  instant,  both  of  the  Haytiau  war  vessels  were 
in  this  harbor.  What  vessels,  then,  were  making  the  blockade? 
Saturday,  the  27th  instant,  the  German  steamer,  direct  from  Cape 
Haytien,  arrived  at  Port-au-Prince.  No  vessel  stopped  her  on  her 
way.   Hence  there  is  no  serious  blockade. 

Sunday,  the  28th  instant,  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  Port  de  Paix,  and 
Jacroel,  by  a  decree,  were  put  under  blockade. 
•    • .... 

We  have  in  the  harbor  the  French  war  vessel  Bisson. 

The  Haytian  war  vessel  Toussaint  VOuverture  brought  in  here 
Sunday  evening,  the  21st  instant,  the  American  schouner  William 
Janes.  The  William  Jones  was  bound  for  Gonaives,  having  left 
Boston  October  3.  When  off  Gonaives  she  was  spoken  by  the  Hay- 
tian war  vessel  Toussaint  VOuverture  and  told  to  proceed  to  Port-au- 
Prince,  as  Gonaives  was  under  blockade.  The  Captain  immediately 
shaped  his  course  for  this  port,  but  later  the  vessel  was  taken  in  tow, 
soldiers  put  on  board  while  at  sea,  and  at  this  writing  are  in  charge 
of  the  vessel,  which  has  a  perishable  cargo. 

In  the  name  of  all  our  citizens,  I  pray  you  to  insist  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  sending  us  a  vessel  of  war. 
I  have,  etc., 

John  E.  W.  Thompson. 


Mr,  Piquant  to  Mr.  Thompson. 

[Translation.] 

Department  op  State  of  Foreign  Relations,  Section  No. 

Port-au-Princb,  October  22,  1888. 

^fr.  ^Minister, — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  steamer 
Ihujtituf  Jlcpuhlic,  having  been  captured  for  having  forced  the  block- 

:i(lo  1>.  Ion'  St.  Marc,  a  tribunal  lias  been  formed  so  that  the  affair  be 

suliini:!'''!  i"  its  Mppreciation. 

I  !i.i~i('ii  ti>  uivc  yoii  notice  in  the   luciuitiinc  tli.it  it  be  permitted 
iiic  til  ,snl):iiit  to  \oii  tlic  verdict   ol"  tli;it  triiiinial  in  tlic  circumstance. 

PU'.l.-''   .iCCf'pl  ,    etc. 

Tlif  conns. 'loi-  ot'iiic  interior,  cliai-ucfl  per  interim  with  the  depart- 
ment of  siait'  (>;'  ibici^n  relation, 

<  >.  Piquant. 
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M.  Thompson  to  Mr.  Piquant. 

Legation  of  the  United  States. 
Port-au-Prince  (Hayti),  October  22,  1888. 

Sir. — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  dispatch  of  this  date  informing  me 
that  the  steamer  Haytian  Eepuhlic  *^  having  been  captured  for  having 
forced  the  blockade  before  Saint-Marc,  a  tribunal  has  been  formed  so 
that  the  afifair  be  submitted  to  its  appreciation. ''  The  object  of  such 
an  act  and  the  validity  thereof  I  ignore  completely,  reserving  all 
rights  in  the  premises  to  the  protection  of  such  vessel  and  all  on 
board. 

Saluting  you,  etc., 

John  E.  W.  Thompson. 


Mr.  Thompson  to  Mr.  Piquant. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Port-au-Prince,  IIayti,  October  25,  1888. 

Sir,-  I  have  just  received  notice  from  Captain  Compton,  of  the 
steamer  Ilaytian  BepuUic,  that  he  is  ordered  to  bring  his  ship  into 
the  inner  harbor.  I  pray  you,  sir,  to  have  that  order  remanded  until 
I  can  have  the  honor  of  waiting  upon  you,  which  I  will  do  at  any 
hour  you  name.  In  the  meantime  I  am  Avilling  to  give  my  parole 
that  such  ship  will  not  attempt  to  leave  this  harbor  until  the  autho- 
rities of  Port-au-Prince  consent  that  she  shall  leave. 
Accept,  etc., 

John  V2.  W.  Tiiompsox. 


^ 


APPENDED   PIECES 


AND 


JUSTIFICATIVE  DOCUMENTS. 


AFFAIR  OF  THE  MOLE  ST.-NICOLAS. 


PAKT  II. 

CORRSSPOKDEKCB  EXCHANOBD  BETWEEN  THE   AMERICAN   COM- 
JO88I0NER8  AND  M.   FiBMINy  MINISTER  OF   FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  OF 


These  Doouments  are  translated  (with  the  exception  of  the  pretended 

copy  of  the  pretended  powers  of  Mr.  Elie,  taken  from  American 

newspapers)  fh>m  the  French  as  they  appeared  in  the 

Haytian  M&niieur,  of  May  6,  1891,  and  in  L'Ordre, 

of  Port-au-Prince,  of  May  30,  1891. 


^ 


iPPEIDED  PIECES  AID  JUSTIFICATIVE  DOCUIEHTS. 


THE  SO-CALLED  INSTRUCTIONS  GIVEN  TO  MR.  ELIE. 

[Copy.] 

LiBBRiT.    Equality.    Fraternity. 

Republic  of  Hayti.      ) 
Cap  Haytien,  Dec.  28, 1888.  S 

In  the  S5th  year  of  Independence. 

Hjppolite,  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic,  to  all  present  and 

to  come,  greeting : 

ADimated  by  the  desire  of  preserving  the  bonds  of  friendship  that 
exist  between  the  people  of  the  Departments  of  the  North,  of  the  Ar- 
tibonite,  and  of  the  Northwest  in  the  Republic  of  Hayti,  and  the 
great  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  obtaining  the 
active  protection  of  the  Government  of  Washington  for  the  three  De- 
partments above  named  in  return  for  tbe  economic,  commercial,  and 
maritime  advantages  that  we  expect  to  grant  it,  we  have,  after  hav- 
ing consulted  with  our  ministers  and  councillors,  resolved  to  send  a 
special  representative  at  once  to  the  White  House  for  the  purpose 
of  there  making  propositions  in  which  shall  be  stipulated  such  mea- 
sures as  may  be  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  wishes. 

For  this  purpose  we  have  selected,  appointed,  and  authorized  our 
distinguished  and  loyal  fellow-citizen,  Charles  Frederick  Elie  (mer- 
chant), as  our  representative,  chosen,  appointed,  and  authorized  by 
these  presents  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  such  person,  or  per- 
sons, as  may  be  authorized  by  the  United  States,  to  conclude  and  to 
sign  with  him  the  proposed  treaty,  promising  on  the  honor  of  our  Re- 
public to  ratify  and  faithfully  execute  all  which  shall  be  si«^ued  by 
our  plenipotentiary  and  to  give  it  our  presidential  sanction  in  the 
terms  in  which  the  promises  shall  be  made  by  him.  In  proof  of  whicli 
we  have  signed  this  full  poAver  in  all  loyalty  and  free  will. 

liy  the  Provisional  President, 

The  Councillor  charged  with  the  Department  of  Forei^ni  Allaire, 

A.  Fii:mix. 
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RESUME. 


On  the  one  part,  propose  to  the  Gk>vemment  to  give  us  its  active 
protection : 

1.  By  stationing  in  our  ports  one  or  more  vessels  of  war  so  as  to 
hinder  a  foreign  power  from  disregarding  our  right  by  favoring  the 
usurpers  in  Port-au-Prince  and  also  to  prevent  any  violation  of  inter- 
national law  to  our  detriment. 

2.  By  permiting  us  to  buy  in  the  United  States  such  vessels,  arms, 
ammunitions  of  war  as  we  may  need  for  our  defence. 

3.  By  giving  instructions  to  the  commanders  of  the  war  vessels  to 
declare,  should  the  necessity  arise,  their  intention  not  to  permit  the 
rights  of  nations  to  be  disregarded  to  our  disfavor. 

On  the  other  part : 

1.  Freedom  of  shipping  from  tonnage  dues. 

2.  A  deduction  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  import  duties  on  textile 
fabrics. 

3.  The  right  of  a  naval  station  to  be  granted  to  the  Navy  with 
fi'eedom  of  entry  and  exit,  the  privilege  of  establishing  coaling  sta- 
tions and  depots  without  any  expense  or  formality,  conforming,  how- 
ever, to  the  local  police  laws. 

In  the  course  of  the  negociations  should  the  American  Government 
demand  any  privileges  or  advantages  not  mentioned  in  the  present 
instructions  but  which  you  might  regard  as  acceptable,  you  can 
consent  to  them  subject  to  the  subsequent  ratification  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government. 

[The  abore  U  the  apociyphal  copy  of  the  powers  of  Ifr.  Elie,  published  in  several 
Amerioan  newspapers.] 


Port-au-Prince  (Hayti),  February  2, 1891. 

To  the  Hon,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Department  o/  Foreign 
Affairs,  Port-au-Prince  {Hayti). 

Sir,— I  have  been  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  special  commissioner  to  the  Government  of  Hayti  to  negotiate  for 
the  lease  of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas,  with  a  view  to  establishing  there 
a  coaling  station  and  dock  for  the  use  of  the  ships  of  the  United 

States  Navy. 
It  is  the  dosiro  and  object  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 

acquiri'  such  ii  elation  in  the  Antilles. 

The  special  advantage's  united  in  the  MoW.  Saint-Nicolas  indicate 
incontestably  that  it  is  the  nianitVst  destiny  of  that  port  to  become  a 
naval  depot  for  the  use  of  the  war  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

The  cordial  relations  existinir  between  the  two  countries,  the  close 
and  ever-strengthening  ties  of  commerce,  and  similarity  of  the  insti- 
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tntions  and  iDtereats  of  the  two  republicSi  would  seem  to  render  each 
a  demand  as  reasonable  as  natural. 

The  acceptance  of  this  demand  would  result  in  making  of  the 
United  States  a  powerful  friend  and  ally,  upon  whoee  aid  and  good 
offices  Hayti  might  always  rely. 

The  past  history  and  the  weil-lmown  policy  of  the  United  States 
are  sufficient  guarantees  that  there  is  no  design  on  the  part  of  that 
nation  to  endanger  the  autonomy  or  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
Bepnbiic  of  Hayti.  This  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  instructions 
which  I  have  received  from  the  President,  which  declare  that: 
"Aware  of  the  provisions  of  the  Haytian  Constitution  which  interdict 
the  alienation  of  the  least  portion  of  the  territory  or  of  the  effects  of 
this  BepubliOy  and  respecting  the  ftill  right  of  this  people  to  maintain 
these  provisions,  the  President  desires  only  to  secure  a  lease  of  the 
Hole  Saint-NicolaSy  the  effects  of  which  lease  will  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  Haytian  Republic,  while  at 
the  same  time  affording  to  the  United  States  all  the  accommodation 
sought  by  its  navy  in  this  part  of  the  Antilles." 

The  privilege  here  asked  has  been  long  since  accorded  by  the  Gov- 
oniment  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  without  loss  of  prestige,  and  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  people  of  those  islands.  It  was,  in  fact, 
i^ccorded  to  the  United  States  by  the  Government  of  Hayti  during 
oar  late  civil  war,  when  a  land  coaling-station  was  established  and 
nudntained  at  Cape  Hayti.  For  some  years  past,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public has  evinced  a  disposition  to  concede  to  the  United  States  a  land 
coaling-depot  within  the  limits  of  its  territory. 

I  have  the  honor  to  ask  that  the  Haytian  Government  express  its 
willingness  to  concede  such  a  station,  the  details  of  the  lease  to  be 
settled  between  the  special  commissioner  of  the  United  States  on  the 
one  part,  and  some  dignitary  of  State  appointed  by  his  Excellency 
the  President  of  Hayti  on  the  other  part. 

Very  respectfully, 

Bancroft  Ghbrardi, 

Special  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  Hayti. 


State  Department  of  Foreign  Relations, 
Port-au-Prince,  February  10,  1801. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  impor- 
tant letter  of  the  2nd  inst.,  announcing  that  you  have  been  ai)pointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  special  commissioner  to  the 
Government  of  Hayti,  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  lease  of  the 
Mole  Saint-Nicolas,  with  the  object  of  establishing  tliere  a   land 
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coaling-station  or  depot  for  the  use  of  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  navy. 

After  having  the  kindness  to  set  forth  the  reasons  militating  in  fa- 
vor of  the  demand  which  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  charged  you  to  present  to  the  Government  of  Hayti,  you 
conclude  with  the  request  that  the  latter  Government  express  its 
willingness  to  accord  the  station  desired,  the  details  of  the  lease  to 
be  settled  between  the  special  commissioner  of  the  United  States  on 
the  one  part,  and  commissioners  appointed  by  His  Excellency  the 
President  of  Hayti  on  the  other  part. 

I  have  hastened  to  submit  your  letter  to  the  Council  of  Secretaries 
of  State,  presided  over  by  his  Excellency  the  President  of  Hayti. 
After  hearing  the  reading  of  it  the  Council  of  Secretaries  of  State 
(without  having  decided  either  favorably  or  unfavorably  upon  your 
demand)  have  recommended  that  I  ask,  with  all  courtesy,  and  sub- 
ject to  due  deliberation,  that  you  will  have  the  extreme  kindness  to 
communicate  to  them : 

1st.  The  details  or  conditions  of  the  desired  lease  ; 

2nd.  A  copy  of  the  full  powers  conferred  ut)on  you  by  his  Excellency 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  which  the  original  shall  be 
presented  at  the  time  of  the  signing  (if  such  signing  take  place)  of 
the  terms  of  the  lease  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  your  demand. 

I  had  foreseen  the  first  of  these  recommendations,  and  had  the 
honor  to  ask  of  you,  in  our  interview  of  Monday,  February  2,  certain 
explanations  which  I  felt  called  upon  to  lay  before  the  Council  of 
Secretaries  of  State,  without  being  quite  sure  of  their  exactitude. 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  Hayti  and  my  colleagues,  in  council 
assembled,  judiciously  reminded  me  that,  since  it  is  a  question  of 
the  Government  of  Hayti  expressing  its  willingness  to  accord  the 
above-mentioned  station,  it  is  important  to  know  first  the  conditions 
to  be  stipulated,  in  order  that  decision  may  be  rendered  according  to 
these  conditions  officially  proposed. 

As  regard  the  second  recommendation,  it  is  an  essential  formality ; 
for  the  Government  of  Hayti  being  asked  to  bind  itself  by  the  ex- 
pression of  its  will  directly  transmitted,  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
special  Conmiissionor  of  the  United  States  communicate  his  full 
powers,  which  are  of  a  nature  equally  binding  upon  the  American 
(iDVcrnincnt. 

Ill  lliii-  (It  irri-in^-  tn  tlu'  wisli  of  the  Council  of  Ser'retaries  of  State, 
I  \('iit!iif  In  li..;.t'  iliai  Vol!  will  itTO'_^iiiz('  its  jiisiicr  ;  nnd  1  seize  the 
oi'c;i-!')ii  lo  icii'W.  .>ii\  I  lie  nsMir.iiii-cs  of  iiiv  Nciv  hi'^li  consideration. 

A.  Firm  IN', 

Slate  Secretary  of  Fori'i;;!!  Kelati«>iis. 

Kcar-  Aiini  1  a,  ( i  w  i:i:ai;i)I, 

Spcci.il  ('tinimissinnc!-  crtlie  Cnitcd  States  to  Hayti, 

I'ori-.iii-  Ti  nice. 
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U.  S.  Flagship  Philadelphia, 
Port-au-Prince,  Hayti,  February  12, 1891. 

To  the  Han.  State  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Port-au- Prince,  Hayti, 

SiK,— I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  10th  instant,  in  which  you  ask  me  : 

1.  To  furnish  to  his  Excellency  the  President  of  Hayti  and  his 
Council  the  details  and  conditions  of  the  desired  lease  of  the  Mole 
Saiut-Nicolas. 

2.  To  procure  for  the  Council  a  copy  of  my  credentials,  the  originals 
to  be  presented  at  the  moment  of  obtaining  the  desired  lease. 

Conformably  to  your  second  request,  I  have  the  honor  of  inclosing 

to  you  herewith  a  copy  of  my  credentials,  and  of  making  known  my 

readiness  to  present  the  original    instrument  before  receiving  the 

desired  lease. 
These  articles  clearly  show  that  in  this  matter  it  does  not  enter 

into  the  views  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  anything  whatsoever 
that  cannot  be  accorded  consistently  with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  Hayti.  If  any  farther  assurances  are  necessary,  they  can  be 
explicitly  set  down  in  the  terms  of  the  lease. 

A  tract  of  ground  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  a  land  coaling- 
depot  can  be  comprised  within  one  square  mile,  as  indicated  upon 
the  subjoined  map.  Now,  as  this  square  mile  includes  the  interior 
basin  of  the  port  of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas,  it  is  evident  that  the 
amount  of  land  desired  is  of  little  importance. 

It  is  well  understood  that,  as  in  all  previous  contracts  of  this 
nature  entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  powers, 
the  local  police  laws  are  to  remain  in  full  force  upon  the  leased 
territory. 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  asking 
this  lease,  and  it  establishes  no  precedent.  Provisioning  stations 
have  been  accorded  to  the  United  States  at  various  times,  by  France, 
Brazil,  Spain,  Peru,  Mexico,  Hawai,  Portugal,  Italy,  Japan,  and 
6theT  nations. 

Nothing  is  asked  of  Hayti  to-day  which  has  not  been  alioady 
accorded  by  these  powers.  Nowhere  were  those  privilei^cs  more; 
freely  granted  than  at  Port-^Iahon,  wlicre  ilm  Spanish  (ton  ciiiincnl 
consented  to  extraordinary  coiicesrfion.s.  ('(;rtuinlv  ilieic  is  im  ^ov- 
ernnient  more  jealous  of  its  prerogatives  than  the  Spaiiisli  (iovcrii- 
ment ;  yet  no  misunderstanding  has  ensued  bc^tween  the  t\\<)  na(i(;ns. 

In  no  cjvso  have  these  stations  been  a  source  of  iiieonvenience  or 
trouble  to  the  natiou  granting  the  lease. 
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Where  they  have  been  abandoned,  it  has  been  because  the  United 
States  GovemmeDt  wished  to  change  their  situation  or  to  discontinue 
them. 

These  facts  are  undoubtedly  known  to  the  President  and  to  his 
Council ;  but  I  have  cited  them  in  order  to  explain  what  the  United 
States  desires  in  the  present  instance. 

I  am,  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

Bancboft  Gherabdi, 

Rear  Admiral  U.  S.  Navy, 
Special  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 

to  Hayti. 


Pobt-axj-Prince,  April  21, 1891. 

Sib, — Referring  to  our  interview  with  you  this  morning,  in  the 
course  of  which  we  had  occasion  to  notify  you  of  a  document  signed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  investing  us  with  plenary 
powers  to  confer  with  all  persons  invested  with  similar  authority  by 
Hayti,  in  order  to  establish  a  convention  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, we  have  the  honor  to  enclose  an  of&cial  copy  of  the  said 
document. 

Accept,  Sir,  etc.,  etc. 

[Signed]  Fbbd.  Douglass. 

Bakcboft  Ghbbabdi. 


Hon.  a.  Fibmin,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

SyCLOSUBE. 

To  all  those  toham  these  presents  may  come,  greeting, 

T  invest  by  these  presents  Fredenck  Douglass,  Resident  Minister 
aud  Consul -General  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Hayti,  and 
I>aii('i(>ft  Gherardi,  Roar  Admiral  in  the  United  States  Navy,  with 

full  power  to  cnnfor  with  such  porsons  as  may  bo  authorized  on  the 
part  of  Hayti  :  and  to  conclude,  subject  to  tiie  opiDi(»n  and  sanction 
of  the  Senate  of  tln^  Tnited  States,  a  convention  to  insure  to  the 
rnit<Ml  Statrs  the  use  of  th<^  Mob?  St. -Nicolas  as  a  naval  station. 

In  veriticatinii  of  which  I  have  ordercMl  that  tlio  seal  of  the  United 
Slates  be  hereunto  aflixe(b 

(^iven  uiuler  our  hand   and   seal,  in  the  City  of  Washington,  9th 
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}imhf  of  the  year  1891,  and  of  the  IndepoDdence  of  the  United 
States,  the  one  hundred  and  fifth. 

[Signed]  BsyjAMiN  Harrison,  President. 

Jambs  0.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  above  document  is  certified  as  a  true  copy  of  the  original. 

[Signed]  Fred.  Douglass. 

Bancroft  Gherardi. 


Port-au-Prince,  Aprii  22, 1891. 
Messrs,  Plenipotentiaries : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  dispatch  of 
tbe2l8t  inst.,  in  which  yon  enclosed  an  official  copy  of  a  document 
signed  by  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States,  investing 
you  with  full  powers  to  confer  with  such  persons  as  mjiy  be  invested 
with  the  same  powers  by  the  Government  of  llayti  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  a  convention  between  the  two  Governments.    Upon 
examining  the  document  and  referring  to  the  interview  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  hold  with  you  the  same  day  that  I  received  the  dis- 
patch, I  infer  that  the  full  power  has  reference  to  the  request  made 
on  February  7  last  by  Admiral  Gherardi,  as  Special  Commissicmer  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  Government  of  Hayti  should  signify 
its  willingness  to  lease  the  Mole  St.-Nicolas  to  the  United  States  for 
nse  as  a  coahng  station  by  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

Id  fact,  this  Department,  by  its  letter  of  February  10th  last,  stated 
to  Admiral  Gherardi  that  the  Government  of  Hayti,  preliminary  to  a 
final  settlement,  wished  to  have  the  conditions  of  the  desired  lease, 
and  also  a  copy  of  the  full  power  which  had  been  issued  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  original  of  which  should  bo  at  hand 
to  be  presented  when  the  lease  was  consummated.      In  his  letter  of 
February  12  the  Admiral  furnished  me  with  all  the  desired  details  by 
giving  me  a  certified  copy  of  his  instructions  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  Washington,  and  after  an  interview,  it  was  settled   that   ho 
should  write  to  his  Government  for  the  full  i)()wer.      It   is  this  docu- 
ment which  you  have  received  and  sent,  so  that  this  (J()\  I'lnincnt  is 
called  upon  to  reply  to  you  formally. 

As  I  had  the  honor  to  inform  vou  in  our  interview  vcstcrdav,  as 
soon  as  I  learned  the  arrival  of  another  squadron  of  the  American 
navy,  and  that  full  power  had  been  given  you,  I  sent  a  detailed 
dispatch  to  the  President  of  ITayti,  and  the  Council  of  the  Secretaries 


( 
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of  State,  then  absent  in  the  Department  of  the  South.    The  President 
and  my  colleagues  in  Council  have  directed  me  to  reply  as  follows : 

**Afterhaving fully  considered  the  conditions  upon  which  the  United 
States  Government  wishes  to  obtain  the  lease  of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas 
for  use  as  a  coaling  station  there  would  appear  to  be  no  objection 
whatever  to  granting  the  concession  were  it  not  that  your  instructions 
contain  the  following  clause :  *  For  the  purpose  of  preserving  and 
strengthening  the  relations  (between  the  two  countries),  the  Pres> 
ident  desires  that  so  long  as  the  United  States  may  be  holder  of  the 
Mole  Saint-Nicolas — in  case  it  is  leased— the  Haytian  Government 
shall  not  lease  any  harbor  or  other  portion  of  its  territory,  nor  other- 
wise dispose  of  it,  nor  grant  any  special  privilege  or  right  of  usage  to 
any  other  Power,  State  or  Government.' 

'*  The  acceptation  of  such  a  clause  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Haytian  Government,  an  outrage  on  the  national  sovereignty  of  the 
Republic  and  a  violation  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  ;  for 
the  renunciation  of  the  right  of  disposing  of  its  territory  would  be 
tacitly  consenting  to  its  alienation. 

'*  Admiral  Gherardi,  in  his  letter  of  February  12,  has  mentioned 
France,  Brazil,  Spain,  Peru,  Mexico,  Hawaii,  Portugal,  Italy,  Japan, 
and  other  countries  which  have  at  one  time  or  another  granted  coal- 
ing stations  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Navy.  The  Haytian 
Government  is  no  less  well  disposed  than  these  various  nations  to- 
wards the  American  Union,  but  it  finds  itself  restricted  by  its  inter- 
nal public  law  which  cannot  be  violated  without  rendering  void  any 
contract  made  under  like  conditions.  These  considerations  are  so 
important  that  you  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  first  to  recognize  the  im- 
possibility of  the  Haytian  Government  consenting  to  lease  the  Mole 
Saint-Nicolas  to  the  United  States  on  the  terms  desired  by  the  latter. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  constitutional  difficulty,  there  must  be  taken 
into  account  political  considerations  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
Haytian  Government. 

"  The  arrival  in  this  port  of  two  American  squadrons,  composed  of 
the  most  powerful  vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy,  has  made  a 
most  unfortunate  impression  on  the  whole  country,  which  is  disturbed 
and  ahuincd.  Even  supposing  that  the  national  Constitution  offered 
no  obstacli'  to  tlio  Lcrantinij:  of  the  request  presented  by  you  in  the 
iiaiiu'  ottiit'  I'rL'-idcnt  oCtlir  I'liitcd  si.itcs,  the  Haytian  Oovernujent 
could  nut  iindrr  cxi>tin,u"  circuinstanccs  ('nt(M'  tVeoly  into  no<jfotiations 
for  the  ;c;isiri;^- <»r  tlu!  Mole  Saint  Nicolas  without  sccnun^  to  yield  to 
forc;;^n  pressure  and  to  conipi"oini.-c.  ///>•'>  f'trto,  its  existence  as  an 
in(U,'pcndi'i:t  nation:  and  all  the  more  so  l)e(:ause  several  American 
ne\vspaper>,  foi-  some  inexplicahle  reason,  ai'e  carrying;  on  an  un- 
trutlitul  propa.iranda,  endcjavorini;  to  cause  it  to  he  h(dieved  that 
cn.i;ai:ements  ha\e  h(!on  si_^ncd  hetween  tlu!  Presidents  of  Ilavti  and 
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the  United  States  for  the  cession  of  this  same  harbor  of  the  Mole  Saint 
Nicolas,  which  his  Excellency  President  Harrison  wishes  to  have  as 
a  naval  station  for  the  ose  of  the  American  Navy. 

"Profoundly confiding  inyour  sense  of  loyalty  and  justice,  I  venture 
to  hope  you  will  understand  thoroughly  that  the  refusal  of  a  lease  to 
the  United  States  of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas  for  a  naval  station  is 
not  an  act  of  mistrust  or  ill-will  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
Hayti.  It  is  the  result  of  a  two-fold  obstacle  before  which  our  lively 
sympathy  for  and  our  sincere  attachment  to  the  most  glorious  and 
most  generous  Republic  of  the  New,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  modern 
World,  has  been  forced  to  yield." 

I  beg  that  you  will  accept,  etc. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
[Signed]        A.  Firmin. 

Hod.  Frederick  Douglass, 
United  States  Minister.  Bancroft  Giikrardi, 

Rear- Admiral,  United  States  Navy. 


Port-au-Prince,  Hayti,  April  24,  1891. 

Hon.  a.  Firmin,  State  Secretnry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

Sir,— We  have  the  honor  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  22nd  instant,  in  reply  to  the  application  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  presented  by  us  to  the  Government  of  Hayti  for  the 
lease  of  the  Mole  Saint-Nicolas  as  a  coaling-station  for  the  use  of  the 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States. 

We  regret  that  the  Government  of  Hayti  finds  itself  under  the 
necessity  of  refusing  the  friendly  recjuest  of  the  President ;  the  more 
80,  as  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  this  refusal  may  not  be  received 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  testifying  to  the  amicable 
sentiments  which  should  exist  between  the  two  republics  and  govern 
their  relations. 

While  obliged  to  express  our  disappointment  at  the  gnmiid  Inken 
by  the  Government  of  Hayti,  permit  us  to  present  to  yon.  Monsieur 
lo  Ministre,  the  expression  of  our  lii^licst  cstooiii  an<l  ('((n-idt'iMtioii. 

[Si^cned]  FiJEDKiJicK  I)()r<;L\s>. 

Hanchoft  (Juki:  \j:ni. 


WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  SOON 


(IN  FBENCH) 
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(Ajn^rique   Centralei 


NOTICE 

LES  OBJETS  EXPOSl^S 

PAR  LA  REPUBLIQUE  DE  GUATEMALA 
PAR  Adolphs  BOITCARS 

A     L'EXPOSITION     UNIVERSELLE    DE    PARIS 


PAKIS  1878 


Noiei    iht=,    is    -Hie 


A  rinvitation  du  Gouvemement  de  Guatemala, 
j'ai  prtpar^  une  partie  des  collections  que  j'ai 
r^colt^es  dans  ce  pays  Tannic  demifere. 

J'espfere  que  ces  collections,  celles  du  Gouver- 
nement  de  la  R^publique  et  celles  de  la  Soci^t^ 
j^conomique  de  Guatemala,  ainsi  que  quelques 
objets  envoy 6s  par  divers  exposants,  donneront 
une  id^e  assez  exacte  des  richesses  natu  relies  de 
ce  beau  pays  et  permettront  aux  visiteurs  d'appr^- 
cier  k  leur  juste  valeur  les  produits  nombreux  et 
varies  de  son  sol  et  les  grandes  ressources  qu'il 
ofire  au  commerce  et  k  toutes  les  industries.  C'est 
Ik  notre  seule  ambition  :  faire  connattre  les  pro- 
ductions de  la  R^publique  de  Guatemala. 

A.  B. 

^ariM,  ler  mai  1878. 

13,  me  Quy-(le-la-Brosse. 


NOTICE 


SUR 


LES  OBJETS  EXPOSES 


PAR 


LA  R^PUBLIQUE  DE  GUATEMALA 


ET  PAR 


Adolphe  BOUCARD 
A  {'Exposition  universelie  de  Paris,  1878 


» » < 


INTRODUCTION 

La  R^publique  de  Guatemala  est  sita^  entre  13®  42*  et 
IS'^  20'  latitude  nord  et  929  45'  et  95<»  90'  longitude  ouest 
^^  m^ridien  de  Paris. 

Bllle  a  pour  limites  au  nord  le  Yucatan  (Mexique),  au  sud 

^'Oc^an  Padfique,  k  Test  les  R^publiques  du  Salvador  et 

^e  Honduras,  k  Touest  les  Etats  de  Chiapas  et  de  Tabasco 

(Mexique).  Son  dtendue  est  de  4,500  lieues  carr^,  et 

^  population  de  1,500,000  habitants,  dont  environ  les 

ieux  tiers  d*indig^nes. 

Glle  est  traversde  du  nord  au  sud  par  la  cordill&re  des 
Andes. 

L'el^vation  de  ces  montagnes  est  fort  inegale;  dans  cer- 
taines  parties,  leur  hauteur  absolue  n'est  que  de  quelques 
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m^res,  comme  dans  le  Nicaragua  et  le  Darien ;  dans  d*autres, 
au  contraire,  leur  hauteur  est  ^ale  k  celle  des  montagnes 
les  plus  ^lev^es  du  monde. 

Le  sol  du  Guatemala  se  compose  de  terres  hautes  et  de 
terres  basses.  Les  derni^res  s*£tendent  sur  le  littoral  de 
TAtlantique  et  du  Pacifique;  les  premieres  occupent  le 
centre  du  pays,  et  c*est  1&  que  se  trouvent  les  villes  les  plus 
importantes  et  les  plus  peupl^. 

Cette  nature  du  sol  offre  des  positions  sans  nombre  pour 
les  aspects,  et  la  yari^t^  des  sites  influe  beaucoup  sur  les 
changements  des  climats. 

A  cdt^  de  valines  fertiles  et  bien  peupl^,  se  trouvent  des 
d^rts,  des  prteipices,  des  montagnes  presque  inaccessibles. 

A  quelques  lieues  de  distance,  on  passe  de  la  chaleur 
tropicale  k  un  froid  glacial. 

Le  littoral,  sur  les  deux  mers,  forme  une  plaine  plus  ou 
moins  resserr^  par  les  montagnes  de  la  Cordill^re. 

La  Y^^tation  7  est  trte-vigoureuse ;  des  forets  yierges 
couvrent  le  sol. 

Ces  terres  basses  sont  d^igntoi  sous  le  nom  de  Tisrras 
CALIENTE8,  terres  chaudes. 

Elles  sont,  en  g^n^ral,  chaudes,  humides  et  malsaines, 
surtout  sur  TAtlantique. 

Sur  la  cdte,  la  v^g^tation  est  tr^-luxuriante ;  Ik  croissent 
avec  peu  de  soins  et  de  culture,  le  coton,  Tindigo,  la  canne 
k  Sucre,  le  tabac,  le  cacao,  la  yanille,  la  banane,  le  mais  et 
une  grande  vari^t^  d*arbres  utiles  et  pr^ieux. 

On  appelle  Tierras  templadas,  terres  temp^rto,  toutes 
celles  qui  se  trouvent  comprises  entre  500  et  2,500  metres 
d'altitude,  et  Tierras  frias,  terres  froides,  toutes  celles 
qui  se  trouvent  au-dessus  de  2,500  rafetres. 

On  ne  connait  presque  pas  de  maladies  dans  les  terres 
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temp^r^  et  froides,  excepts  la  djrssenterie  et  les  rhumes ; 
mais  ces  derniers  ne  sont  jamais  bien  dangereux. 

Dans  les  terres  basses  et  chaudes,  au  contraire,  le  pays 
est  assez  malsain ;  on  7  est  expos^  aux  fi^vres  pernicieuses 
et  intermittentes  pendant  une  grande  partie  de  l^ann^e;  elles 
sont  quelquefois  mortelles,  surtout  pour  les  Strangers  qui 
ne  sont  pas  acclimate.  Mais  en  dehors  de  ces  fi^vres,  il  n'y 
a  que  peu  d*autres  maladies,  et  celui  qui  est  acclimate  s*7 
porte  k  menreille. 

La  cause  prMominante  de  ces  fi&vres  est  que,  pendant  la 
saison  des  pluies,  il  se  forme,  pr^  des  villages,  des  mares 
sans  ^coulement  ou  les  immondices  s^accumulent,  et  quand 
le  soir  arrive,  il  s*en  exhale  des  vapeurs  malsaines  qui  em- 
poisonnent  Tair. 

II  est  done  probable  que  si  Ton  arrivait  k  empecher  la 
formation  de  ces  eaux  stagnantes  ou  k  les  dess^cher,  on 
assainirait  en  meme  temps  le  pays. 

De  la  cdte,  le  terrain  va  toujours  en  s*^levant,  d*abord 
insensiblement  jusqu*au  pied  des  Gordill^res,  puis  plus  ou 
moins  abruptement  jusqu*aux  plaines  et  valines  des  terres 
temp^r^  et  des  terres  froides. 

De  \k  provient  la  diversity  de  climats  et  de  productions 
de  ce  pays. 

Dans  TAm^rique  centrale  et  m^ridionale,  la  temperature 
ne  depend  pas  de  r^l^vation  du  pdle,  mais  de  T^l^vation 
perpendiculaire  du  sol  au-dessus  du  niveau  de  la  mer,  et 
c*est  ainsi  qu*&  une  distance  quelquefois  tr^-rapproch^e, 
de  quatre  k  cinq  lieues,  par  exemple,  on  jouit  de  toutes  les 
temperatures,  depuis  z^ro  ju8qu*&  30  degr^s  de  chaleur  ou 
meme  davantage. 

En  quelques  heures,  on  peut  ainsi  se  transporter  de  l;i 
region  des  palmiers  k  celle  des  chenes  et  des  sapins. 
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La  temperature  moyenne  des  terres  chaudes  est  de 
20  &  30  degr^s,  celle  des  terres  temp^r^  de  15  &  25.  Dans 
celles-ci,  on  jouit  d*an  printemps  perp^tuel ;  les  journ^ 
7  sont  chaudes  et  les  nuits  fraiches. 

Celle  des  terres  froides  est  de  10  &  15  degr^,  excepts 
sur  le  sommet  des  hautes  montagnes,  ou  le  thermom^tre  ne 
monte  gu^e  qxx'k  8  ou  10  degris  durant  le  jour,  et  descend 
quelquefois  au-dessous  de  z&ro  pendant  la  nuit. 

Au  Guatemala,  les  terres  froides  ne  sont  que  fort  peu 
habitues.  On  7  cultive  le  bl^  et  les  pommes  de  terre. 

Les  terres  temp^r^,  au  contraire,  sont  tr^-peupl^. 
On  7  cultive  abondamment  le  mais  et  le  csi6.  Cette  derni^re 
production,  qui  n*a  pris  un  certain  d^veloppement  que 
depuis  une  yingtaine  d*ann^,  devient  chaque  jour  de  plus 
en  plus  considerable.  ^ 

En  1877,  on  en  a  exports  ^n  Europe  et  aux  Etats-Unis 
pr^  de  300,000  quintaux. 

n  est  d*une  quality  sup^rieure  et  est  tr&s;-estim6  par  les 
connaisseurs. 

Les  terres  chaudes  sont  peu  peupl^es ;  mais  ndanmoins, 
quand  elles  le  sont>  elles  produisent  beaucoup. 

Le  mais,  qui  remplace  au  Guatemala  le  h\6  en  Europe, 
7  yient  admirablement. 

On  7  fait  jusqu'&  trois  r^coltes  par  an.  Les  tiges  de  cette 
plante,  qui  atteignent  quelquefois  deux  et  trois  metres  de 
hauteur,  produisent  jusqu*&  4  dpis,  portant  chacun  100  k 
150  grains.  Mais,  le  plus  ordinairement,  elles  ont  l'"50,  et 
en  donnent  deux. 

Les  terres  basses  sont  couvertes  de  forets  luxuriantes. 
Les  arbres  les  plus  pr^cieux  y  abondent,  ainsi  qu'une  grande 
variety  de  palmiers.  Ces  arbres  sont  souvent  enlaces  par  des 
lianes  gigantesques  et  couverts  de  plantes  parasites. 
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En  plein  midi,  le  soleil  peat  jt  peine  percer  cat  immeaKe 
ddme  de  Tsrdura.  La  grande  vari^  de  flears  et  d'insectes, 
d'oiseaax  k  plamage  ddatant  et  de  singes  gambadant  d'un 
arbre  &  an  autre  dans  les  telaircies  de  la  for^t,  offre  un 
spectacle  des  plus  attrayants. 

On  ne  pourra  r^p^ter  trop  soovent  que  les  forSts  viei^es, 
pendant  la  belle  saison,  ont  quelque  chose  de  grandiose  et 
dfl  sublime  qui  ne  pent  Stre  compris  que  par  celui  qui  les 
a  parcourues. 

Matin  et  soir,  on  entend  le  cri  des  animanx  de  tous 
cdt&. 

lis  prennent  alors  leur  nourriture ;  ntais  vers  le  miliea 
du  jour  jusqu'&  quatre  beures,  tout  se  cache,  le  calme  est 
complet  et  I'homme  sent  sa  petitesse  dans  cetta  immensity. 

Une  branche  qui  tombe,  un  animal  qui  s'enfuit,  le  cri 
soudain  d'un  oiseau,  le  bruit  qu'il  fait  en  s'enyolant,  tous 
font  alors  tressaillir  de  crainte. 

C'est  dans  ces  immenses  forets  des  terres  cbaudes  que  se 
trouvent  abondamment  I'ac^ou,  le  caoutchouc  et  un  grand 
nombre  d'autresarbres  des  plus prScieux;  la  Tanilleypousse 
k  rstat  sauvage. 

Ces  forSts,  une  fois  d^Mchtes,  sont  propres  k  la  culture 
du  cacao,  du  coton,  du  tabac,  de  ptusieurs  espkes  de  1^- 
mineuses  et  enSn  de  la  canne  k  sucre.  Cette  demi^re  7  crott 
dans  des  proportions  exag^rto.  II  est  commun  de  Toir  des 
tiges  de  Cannes  k  sucre  de  quatre  k  cinq  mMres  de  long. 

Pr^  du  littoral,  les  palmiers  de  diverses  espkes  sont 
trfes-abondants. 

Le  cocotier  pousse  jusqu'aux  bords  de  la  mer.  Un  pen 
plus  loin  dans  Tint^rieur  croit  une  autre  espfece  appelee 
dans  le  pays  Cuacoyule.  Des  lieues  enti&res  en  sont  cou- 
vertes. 
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La  palpe  da  fruit  de  ce  palmier  est  estimte  des  indigenes, 
lis  la  mangent  ainsi  que  Tamande;  cette  derni^re  est  si 
nourrissante,  qu*aYec  une  douzaine  ils  sont  compl^tement 
rassasi&3. 

Le  principe  huileux  conlenu  dans  chacune  de  ces  graines 
est  considerable.  J*ai  vu  des  indigenes  d^couper  Tune  des 
extr^mit&t  de  ces  amandes,  lui  donner  la  forme  d*une 
mtebe,  Tallumer  et  s*en  servir  comme  d*une  bougie.  Elle 
br&lait  ainsi  pendant  quelques  minutes  donnant  une  belle 
lumi^re  et  ne  s'^teignait  qu*apr^  avoir  ^t^  enti^rement 
consumde. 

On  en  extrait  une  huile  qui  est  aussi  claire  que  celle  de 
baleine.  On  en  fedt  des  bougies  et  du  savon  de  quality  sup^ 
rieure. 

Outre  ces  esp^ces  de  palmiers,  il  7  en  a  encore  beaucoup 
d*autres  et  loutes  sont  de  la  plus  grande  utility  pour  Tali- 
mentation. 

Tantdt  c*est  Tamande  qui  est  recberch^  comme  dans  Tes- 
p^  pr^cMente,  tantdt  c*est  le  coeur  comme  dans  le  chou 
palmiste  et  les  diverses  esp^ces  de  Chamcerops;  on  fait  meme 
avec  plusieurs  une  boisson  assez  agrtoble.  Avec  le  bois,  les 
indigenes  construisent  des  huttes  qu*ils  couvrent  de  leurs 
feuilles. 

II  J  a  done  1&  une  grande  exploitation  &  entreprendre  et 
qui  certainement  produirait  beaucoup;  mais  pour  qu^elle 
r^ussisse  compl^tement,  il  est  n^cessaire  d*ouvrir  des  voles 
de  communication  dans  ces  forets  presque  imp^n^trables  et 
d*attirer  dans  le  pays  des  gens  entreprenants.  Le  Gouverne- 
inent  de  la  R^publique  le  comprend  tellement  bien  qu*il  est 
pret  k  sMmposer  des  sacrifices  pour  arriver  a  ce  but,  et  il 
est  dispose  k  faire  de  grandes  concessions  aux  personnes 


qui  Tieiidront  dans  le  pays  etbc  rintratioa  sjrieuse  de  s'y 
fixer  0- 

Le  gouTernemeDt  leur  cMera  des  terrains  choisis  par  eax 
dans  des  coaditioos  ezceBsivement  fiivorables  et  fera  toat 
ce  qui  sera  en  son  pouToir  pour  les  aider  dans  leurs  entre- 
prises. 

BAN  jos:^ 

Les  principauz  ports  de  Guatemala,  soiit :  San  Jos6  et 
Champerico,  sur  le  Paciflque ;  Saint-Thoaias  de  Guatemala 
et  Izabal,  sur  I'AtlaDtiqae. 

Actuellement,  le  GouTernement  fait  con3truire  une  belle 
ruute  carrossi^re,  de  la  yille  de  Guatemala  4  Loa  Chicos, 
une  distance  d'environ  quatorze  lieues,  dont  pr^  de  la 
moitid  est  terminde. 

De  ce  point,  la  riviere  de  Motagua  est  navigable  jusqu'au 
golfe  de  Honduras  (Atlantique). 

La  distance  eat  d'environ  S50  kilometres. 

Quand  cette  route  sera  termini,  il  y  aura  un  grand 
avantage  pour  le  commerce  de  Guatemala  &  ezpMier  sea 
produits  et  k  recevoir  ceuz  d'£urope  par  cette  voie,  qui  sera 
plus  prompte  et  plus  dconomique  que  celle  du  Paciflque. 

Actuellement,  presque  tout  le  commerce  entre  le  Guate- 
mala avec  I'Europe  et  les  ^tats-Unis  se  fait  par  la  voie  de 
Panama  et  les  ports  de  San  Josi  et  de  Champerico. 


{*)  Lea  BnropienB  qni  ^anient  lldte  d'^migrer  sont  done  engag^g  k  ae 
mettre  en  relation  dtiecle,  solt  arec  M.  Crieanto  Medinn,  miniatrc  de  Gua- 
tomala,  &  Paria,  3,  nie  Copenhague,  soit  avec  M.  Htrrera,  minititre  rlii  cum- 
nitrce  et  de  1 'agriculture,  i-  Gnateniala,  soil  avec  moi,  55,  Orfat-Uunstll  ii., 
Londres,  W.  C.  (Angletetre),  ou  13,  rae  Guy-de-la-Brosae.  i  Paris. 

Toiu  lea  reiue^emeTits  d^iirablei  lenr  «ennit  founiiB. 
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Le  premier,  par  lequel  j*ai  d^barqu^  au  Guatemala,  n'est, 
en  r^lite,  qu*une  plage  sur  laquelle  on  a  construit,  il  }'  a 
quelques  anntes,  un  trfes-bcau  quai  en  far  qui  s^avance 
assez  loin  dans  la  mer. 

Malgr^  cela,  rembarquement  et  le  d^sembarquement  des 
roarchandises  est  long  et  difficile,  les  navircs  ^tant  oblige 
de  raouiller  a  deux  ou  trois  milles  au  large. 

A  certaines  saisons  de  Tann^,  la  mer  est  si  houleuse 
qu'on  ne  peut  meme  pas  communiquer  avec  le  vapeur,  et 
les  communications  sont  alors  compl^tement  interrompues 
pendant  plusieurs  jours. 

La  ville  est  bfitie  derri^re  une  dune  de  sable,  sur  un  ter- 
rain bas,  qui  est  inond^  pendant  la  saison  des  pluies.  Elle 
est  alors  tr^s-malsaine  k  habiter. 

La  fi^vre  de  San  Jos£  est  redouts,  meme  des  indigenes 
des  terres  chaudes. 


De  San  Jos^  a  Escuintla,  il  y  a  60  kilometres ;  le  terrain 
va  toujours  en  montant  graduellement,  mais  insensible- 
ment.  On  £ait  ce  trajet  en  diligence.  On  part  k  8  heures  du 
matin  de  San  Jos4  et  on  arrive  k  5  heures  et  demie  k 
Escuintla. 

De  d&^mbre  en  mai  (la  saison  stehe),  la  route  est  superbe 
et  tr&s-pittoresque ;  on  traverse  de  belles  forets  d*acacias  et 
de  palmiers. 

De  mai  en  d^cembre  (la  saison  des  pluies),  la  route  est  detes- 
table; les  animaux  enfoncent  dans  la  boue  jusqu*au  poitrail. 

L'annee  derniero,  je  fis  ce  trajet  au  commencement  de 
juin;  la  route  etait  encore  excellente;  la  saison  des  pluies 
ne  taisait  que  de  coiniiieiH'er. 
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Sur  tout  le  parcours,  nous  vimes  des  milliers  de  papillons 
reunis  en  quantit^s  considerables  sur  la  route,  surtout  dans 
les  endroits  humides.  lis  se  posaient  les  uns  sur  les  autres. 

Gette  nu^  de  papillons  de  couleurs  diverses  sur  le  sol  on 
volant  de  droite  et  de  gauche  donnait  au  paysage  une 
animation  extraordinaire  de  gaiete. 

Des  indigenes  portant  sur  leur  dos  des  charges  de  fruits, 
des  objets  fabriqu^  avec  des  feuilles  de  palmiers,  des  poteries 
et  autres  objets  divers;  d'autres  conduisant  des  mules 
ou  des  charrettes  charge  demarchandises  diverses,  allaient 
et  venaient  sur  la  route. 

L^aspect  de  ces  indigenes  dans  leurs  costumes  nationaux 
est  tr^-pittoresque  et  tr^-int^ressant. 

Ce  sont  exactement  les  memes  types,  les  memes  costumes 
qu*au  Mexique. 

Escuintla  {*)  est  une  ville  tr^-ancienne.  Elle  est  situ^e 
au  pied  des  volcans  de  Feu  et  d*Eau,  deux  des  plus 
superbes  volcans  de  TAm^rique  que  Ton  apergoit  de  tr^- 
loin  sur  le  Pacifique.  Du  balcon  de  Thdtel  du  Commerce,  ou 
j'^tais  descendu,  j'avais  ces  deux  majestueux  volcans  (**) 
devant  moi.  Rien  de  plus  beau  et  de  plus  imposant  que  ces 
deux  montagnes  qu*on  aurait  pu  croire  tout  au  plus  k  une 
lieue  de  distance,  quoique,  en  reality,  il  fallait  encore  pres- 
qu'une  journ^e  pour  y  arriver. 

Sur  le  volcan  d*Eau,  le  cdne  est  pointu,  en  forme  de 
pain  de  sucre.  Sur  le  volcan  de  Feu,  il  7  en  a  deux,  assez 
rapprochfe  Tun  de  Tautre;  le  plus  haut  se  termine  aussi  en 
pointe,  et  sur  le  cdtd  sud  se  trouve  le  craf&re,  qui  fuma 


(*)  J'jii  trouve  mie  altitude  tie  400  metres  pour  oette  ville. 

(♦*)  La  hauteur  .approximative  de  ces  deux  volcans  est  de  3..S(;o  «'t 
4,000  metres.  II  est  facile  de  faire  rascension  du  volcan  d'Eau  ;  mais  cellc 
du  volcan  de  Feu  est  presque  impossible  (Voyez  Frontispice). 
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constamment  pendant  mon  s^joar  au  Guatemala.  Dans  la 
nuit,  on  voyait  quelquefois  des  flammes.  L^autre  cdne  est 
tronqu^. 

Aux  environs  d*Escuintla,  il  y  a  des  plantations  de  canne 
k  Sucre  tr^-consid^rables ;  Tune  d*elle  appartient  au  baron 
du  Theil,  qui  habite  le  Guatemala  depuis  une  trentaine 
d*ann^. 

D*Escuint]a,  je  partis  avec  mon  ami,  M.  Juan  Jose 
Rodriguez  {*),  pour  son  hacienda  de  Gapetillo  (^),  ou  il 
cultive  en  grand  la  canne  k  sucre. 

Cette  propri^t^  est  situ^  au  pied  des  volcans  d*Eau  et 
de  Feu,  dans  une  vallte  pittoresque  et  des  plus  fertiles, 
entre  les  deux  volcans. 

Mon  ami  y  fitisait  alors  une  grande  plantation  de  caf^, 
qui  donnait  de  belles  esp^rances. 

Pendant  notre  s^jour  dans  ce  lieu,  nous  r^It&mes  un 
grand  nombre  dMnsectes. 

ANTTO-UA 

De  lit,  nous  all&mes  k  La  Antigua  {***),  Tancienne  capitale 
du  Guatemala.  Cette  ville,  situde  dans  unevall^  admirable, 
entre  les  deux  volcans,  a  ^t^  presque  compl^tement  d^truite 
par  de  forts  tremblements  de  terre,  en  juillet  1773. 

Ddj&,  en  1541,  sous  le  r^gne  de  Charles-Quint  et  sous 
le  gouvernement  d*Alvarado,  surnommd  el  Adelantado, 
Santiago  de  Guatemala,  la  capitale  k  cette  ^poque,  situ^ 


(*)  Get  excellent  ami  ^tait  venu  me  chercher  4  Escuintla  avec  sa  voi- 

ture.  C'cRt  a  lui  que  jc  dois  d'avoir  pu  n^nnir  en  si  pen  de  temps  la  belle 
collection  que  j'expose. 

(**)  J'ai  trouve  pr.ur  cettn  hacienda  une  altitude  do  1.2i>0  metres. 

(***)  J'ai  trouve  une  altitude  dc  1,7H3  metres  pour  cette  villc. 
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fvks  de  la  ville  actuelle,  fat  compl^tement  d^truite  par  un 
torreDt  d*eau  et  de  boue  provenant  du  cratbre  du  volcan 
d*Eau  {*).  Cette  eruption,  qui  eut  lieu  pendant  la  nuit,  fat 
terrible. 

On  Toit  encore  dans  la  ville  et  dans  les  faubourgs  (l*an- 
cien  site  de  Santiago  de  Guatemala)  beaucoup  de  ruines 
d^^lises,  de  couvents  et  autres  monuments  publics,  ainsi 
que  de  maisons  particuli&res  qui  datent  de  ces  ^poques. 
Elles  lui  donnent  un  air  d*abandon  et  de  tristesse  qui  fait 
peine. 

Depuis  les  tremblements  de  terre  de  1773,  la  plus  grande 
partie  des  families  qui  habitaient  cette  ville  ont  transfiird 
leurs  r^idences  dans  la  vall^  de  TErmite,  ou  se  trouve  la 
capitale  actuelle. 

Pr^  d*Antigua  se  trouve,  dans  une  vall^  pittoresque, 
la  magnifique  propri^td  de  M.  Manuel  Herrera  (**).  Nous 
nous  y  rendtmes  et  y  fumes  parfaitement  accueillis  par  le 
flls  de  M.  Herrera  et  M.  Luna,  les  administrateurs. 

Nous  visit&mes  les  plantations  de  ca,f6  et  de  cochenille  qui 
sont  trte-importantes. 

Mon  ami  Rodriguez  me  fit  remarquer  dans  les  plantations 
plusieurs  esp^ces  i' Eucalyptus  qu*on  7  a  plants  il  7  a  une 
douzaine  d  anntos  et  qui  poussent  aussi  bien  que  sur  leur 
sol  natal* 

Plusieurs  de  ces  arbres  ont  de  2  &  3  mMres  de  circonf^-* 
rence  sur  40  metres  de  hauteur. 

Ensuite,  nous  visit&mes  les  ecuries,  le  moulin  k  d^r- 
tiquer  le  caf6,  le  moulin  k  farine  et  toutes  les  autres 
d^pendances  qui  m*ont  beaucoup  int^ress^. 


(*)  II  est  probable  que  ce  nom  de  volcan  d'Eau  date  de  cette  ej)c>fiue. 
(**)  Le  minietre  de  Tagriculture,  du  commerce  et  des  travaux  publics. 
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Le  lendemain,  de  bon  matin,  nous  partimes  pour  la 
capitale. 

A  dix  heures,  nous  arriv&mes  sur  le  sommet  de  la  Cor- 
dill^re  que  nous  franchimes  k  un  endroit  appel^  Cumbre  de 
Embaulada  {*).  De  ]k,  la  descente  est  assez  rapide  et  con- 
tinuelle  jusqu*^  la  valine  de  TErmite,  au  centre  de  laquelle 
se  trouve  la  capitale  de  Guatemala  (**).  Nous  y  arriv&mes 
a  trois  heures  de  Tapr^midi. 


Guatemala,  la  capitale  de  la  R^publique,  est  situte  sur 
le  versant  de  TAtlantique,  presque  au  centre  du  pays,  dans 
une  belle  valine  qui  s'^tend  du  nord  au  sud  par  H"*  37'  30** 
de  latitude  nord  et  92®  45*  longitude  ouest  du  m^ridien  de 
Paris. 

G*est  une  ville  remarquable  par  ses  Edifices,  les  rues 
y  sont  larges  et  tiroes  au  cordeau. 

La  population  est  de  45,000  habitants ;  le  climat  y  est 
temp^r^,  sain,  agr^ble  et  presque  uniforme  pendant  toute 
Tannto. 

Les  principaux  Mifices  sont  les  deux  palais  du  Gouver- 
nement,  rhdtel-de-ville,  la  monnaie,  le  th^tre,  Tuniversit^, 
la  Soci^t^  ^nomique,  la  cathMrale,  la  douane,  etc.  En 
tout,  vingt-huit  ^lises,  plusieurs  belles  places,  deux  forts, 
quelques  hospices,  quatre  casernes,  deux  prisons,  quelques 
hdtels  et  3,500  maisons. 

Les  maisons  sont  g^n^ralement  basses  et  bien  construites. 

Elles  ont  presque  toutes  une  cour  int^rieure  entourde  par 


(*)  J'ai  trouve  pour  cc  point  I'altitude  de  2:2X1  nirtreb. 
(**j  J'ai  trouve  ])our  cette  villc  raltitude  de  1,716  metres. 
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one  g^erie  coaverte.  Au  centra  est  une  fontaioe  ornde, 
ainsi  que  la  g^erie,  arec  des  plantea  tropicales  presque 
tonjoors  en  flenrs. 

Cette  dispceitioQ  int^rienra  leur  doone  nn  air  de  gaiet4 
et  de  fraJcheurtr^s-agr^ble  &'la  Toe. 

Depuis  qaelqaw  annSes  on  s'eat  hasard^  i  conatruire  des 
maisons  &  an  et  meme  deux  Stages;  mais  cet.usage  ne  se 
r^pandra  peut-etre  pas  vite,  car  Ton  craint  toajours  les 
tremblemepts  de  terra. 

II 7  a  pluffleurs  services  de  diligences  qui  partent  deux 
fbis  par  semaine  pour  le  dSpartement  de  Quesaltenango,  en 
passant  par  La  Antigua,  et  pour  le  port  de  San  Jos6,  en 
passant  par  Amatitlan  et  Esculntla. 

En  outre,  il  7  a  plusieurs  services  joumaliers  pour  les 
enviroDS  de  la  capitale. 

Des  ravins  d'une  grande  profondeur  entourent  la  villa. 
Au  fond  coule  g^n^ralement  une  petite  riviere  qui,  depuis 
d^mbre  jusqa'en  mai,  est  presque  k  sec,  mais  elle  devient 
un  torrant  imp^ueux  pendant  la  saison  des  ptuies. 

C'est  un  spectacle  tout  k  fait  extraordinaire  que  ces 
immenses  ravins  qui  ne  s'apergoivent  que  lorsqu'on  arrive 
sur  les  bords. 

Da  ont  quelqoefois  de  S  &  300  mMres  de  profondeur  et 
autant  de  largeur. 

n  &ut,  dans  ce  cas,  pr^  d'une  heare  pour  descendra 
jusqa'au  fond  et  remonter  de  I'autre  cdt^. 

On  m'a  dit  que  ces  ravins  ont  £tS  creus^  peu  &  peu  par 
I'eau,  mais  je  crois  plutdt  qu'ila  ont  pour  cause  une  action 
Tolcaniqae. 

La  hauteur  du  terrain  est  exacteraent  semblable  des  deux 
cotes  du  ravin;  c'est  comme  si  011  avail  coupe  ];t  plaitie  eii 
deux  k  une  immense  profondeur  et  que  Ton  eut  transporte 
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chacun  de  ses  bords  k  une  distance  qui  varie  de  25  k 
300  metres,  ou  meme  davantage. 

Le  terrain  y  est  tr^-pierreux,  et  le  mica  et  le  fer 
abondent.  Entre  les  rochers  poussent  des  chenes  plus  ou 
moins  rabougris . 

Quelques  sources  d'eau  thermale  sortent  du  flanc  de  ces 
precipices. 

Aux  environs  de  la  ville  se  trouvent  des  monticules  (*)  dont 
les  abords  sont  parsem^  de  fishes  d*obsidiennes  plus  ou 
moins  parfaites.  On  peut  voir  une  partie  de  celles  que  j*ai 
ramass^s  sur  les  lieux  memes,  dans  ma  vitrine  d*antiquit^. 

Quelques  belles  propriety  sur  lesquelles  on  cultive  la 
canne  &  sucre  et  le  caf^,  sont  diss^min^  dans  la  plaine. 

L'une  d'elles,  Thacienda  de  Aceitunas,  appartenant  k  la 
famille  Rodriguez,  est  k  une  lieue  de  la  capitale,  pr^  de  la 
route  de  San  Salvador. 

Elle  est  situ^e  dans  une  position  admirable. 

Elle  domine  la  ville  et  la  vall^. 

Rien  n*est  plus  beau  que  la  vue  dont  on  jouit  de  cette 
belle  propriety. 

De  la  terrasse  on  aper^oit  les  plantations  de  canne  k  sucre 
et  de  cafe  k  ses  pieds;  un  peu  plus  loin,  la  valine  et  la  ville 
de  Guatemala  tout  enti^re ;  dans  le  lointain,  des  villages 
dMndig^nes  etag^s  de  distance  en  distance  au  pied  de  la 
Gordill&re,  et  enfin  k  Thorizon,  les  volcans  de  Feu  et 
d'Eau. 

C*est  un  spectacle  grandiose  et  imposant,  et  c*est  avec 
peine  que  je  d^tachais  mes  yeux  de  ce  splendide  panorama 
chaque  fois  que  j*allais  rendre  visite  k  Aceitunas. 


(*)  Ccs  monticules  sont  prol)a1)lenient  des  tombcaux  (rindipcncs. 
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mSTOIRS:   NATURBTiTiF. 

Ce  qui  prouvera  mieux  que  quoi  que  ce  soit  la  richesse  de 
ce  beau  pays,  c*est  que  pendant  un  sdjour  tr^-court  que  j*7 
fls  (du  1^'  au  30  juin),  je  r^ussis  k  y  faire  une  collection  de 
trois  cents  esp^ces  d'oiseaux,  plus  de  mille  esp^ces  d*insectes 
divers,  une  belle  collection  de  coquilles  terrestres,  quelques 
reptiles,  etc.,  etc.  (*). 

Parmi  les  oiseaux  qui  sont  tous  expose  et  qui  proviennent 
surtout  de  la  Alta  et  Baja  Vera  Paz  {**),  se  trouvent  deux 
esp^s  nouvelles,  Eugenes  viridiceps  et  Myrmotherula 
nigrorufa  Boucard. 

En  outre,  il  s*y  trouve  un  certain  nombre  d*esp&ces  tr^s- 
rares. 

Parmi  les  insectes,  les  espk;es  nouvelles  sont  en  grand 
nombre^  ainsi  que  des  espk^es  rares,  telles  que  :  Pltisiotis 
Rodriguezii  que  j*ai  d^rite  il  y  a  quelques  mois  dans  les 
Proceedings  de  la  Soci^t^  zoologique  de  Londres,  une  es- 
pfece  nouvelle  de  Chrysina  &  dferire,  Macropotdes  Mnis- 
zechii,  Pantodinus  Klugii  Bur.,  une  esp^  i'Agra,  etc. 


(*)  n  est  Trai  que  je  fas  bien  assists  dans  mes  recherches  par  mon  excel- 
lent ami  Jnan  JO06  Rodrigaez,  ainsi  que  par  qnelqnes  indigenes.  Ces  der- 
njers  r^olt^rent  poor  moi  d'avril  k  jniUet,  mais  le  r^soltat  obtenu  n*en  est 
pas  moins  extraordinaire  pour  nn  si  petit  laps  de  temps  :  trais  mois. 

(**)  Le  d^partement  de  la  Vera  Pas  est  nn  des  plus  considerables  de  la 
R^pabliqne.  II  oocnpe  le  centre  da  pays ;  il  est  divis^  en  deux  parties  dis- 
tinctes  connnes  sons  le  nom  de  Alta  7  Baja  Vera  Paz  (Haute  et  Basse  Vera 
Paz).  EUes  sont  s^par^es  par  lea  denx  grandes  montagnes  dn  Chama  et  des 
Hinas,  qni  traversent  le  pays. 

La  partie  nord  est  la  plus  fertile,  le  climat  j  est  temp^r^  et  sain.  II  varic 
V>cancoup  dans  les  autres  parties.  On  y  r^colte  du  colon,  du  caf^,  dc  la  co- 
chenille,  du  cacao,  de  la  cire  v^g^tale,  des  fruits  europ^ens  et  exoticiues. 
(  oban  est  la  capitale  de  la  Haute  Vera  Paz,  8alama  cellc  dc  la  Bsluhc  Vera 
Paz. 
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LISTE  DES  OBJETS  EXPOSES 

Par  la  Ripublique  de  Guatemala, 
Par  la  Sociiti  ficonomique  el  par  divers  Exposants. 


Quatre-vingt-sept  esptees  de  bois  divers,  parmi  lesqu^ls 
on  peut  citer  T^b^ne,  Tacajou,  le  caoutchouc,  diverses  esp^s 
de  cMres,  de  palmiers,  etc.,  etc. 

Fibres  textiles 

Fibres  du  maguey  (Agave  Americana)  avec  lesquelles 
on  fait  des  cordes,  des  hamacs,  etc. 

De  cette  plante,  on  extrait  le  pulque,  boisson  favorite  des 
indigenes,  surtout  au  Mexique. 

Lorsqu'elle  est  vieille,  elle  enivre  comme  le  vin ;  fi^iche, 
cette  boisson  est  sucr^  et  tr^-agreable  k  boire ;  mais  un 
moment  apr^  Tavoir  bue,  on  ressent  des  picotements  sur 
les  l^vres  qui  sent  tr^-ddsagreables  et  aga^ants. 

On  la  boit  gen^ralement  aprte  quelques  jours  de  fermen- 
tation; cette  boisson  est  alors  blanche,  comme  du  lait;  on 
la dit  trfes-salutaire  et  qu'elle  purifle  le  sang;  mais  sa  saveur 
est  insupportable  pour  ceux  qui  n  y  sont  pas  habitues. 

Du  jus  (le  maguey,  on  fait  aussi  une  eau-de-vie  qui  a  la 
propriete  d'aider  a  la  digestion. 
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Parmi  les  autres  fibres  textiles  exposdes,  je  puis  encore 
citer  celles  de  Tescobilla,  une  esp^  de  mauve  qui  est 
tr^-abondante  sur  la  cdte  du  Pacifique  et  qui  pourrait  etre 
employee  avantageusement  pour  la  fabrication  du  papier; 
les  fibres  du  junco  (Carludovica  palmata)  avec  lesquelles 
on  fabrique  les  chapeaux  connus  sous  le  nom  de  chapeaux 
de  Panama,  les  fibres  du  capulin  (Tilia  argentea)  et  les 
fibres  de  la  pita  (Fourcroya  gigantea).  Les  fibres  de  cette 
derni&re  plante  sont  longues,  soyeuses  et  d*une  grande 
solidity.  On  en  fait  des  cordes  fines  et  des  hamacs  de  luxe 
d*une  grande  valeur,  k  cause  de  leur  beauts  et  de  leur 
solidity.  Golori^,  ces  fibres  remplacent  le  fil  et  la  soie. 

G-rainesy  l^corces,  Bois  de  teinturey 

iRdsineSy  G-oznmes 

Une  s^rie  d'^corces  employes  pour  la  teinture  et  la  mi- 
decine. 

Parmi  les  gommes,  le  copal  et  le  caoutchouc.  De  cette 
demiere,  on  en  exporte  une  grande  quantity  par  les  ports 
de  TAtlantique. 

Parmi  les  graines,  je  citerai  la  vanille,  le  cacao,  le  caf^, 
et  le  piment,  qui  toutes  sont  d'une  quality  sup^rieure  et  qui 
pourraient  etre  exploit^s  en  grand. 

Parmi  les  bois  de  teinture,  le  bois  de  campeche  et  du 
Br&il  que  Ton  exporte  en  grande  quantity. 

Matidres  tinctoriales 

Parmi  ces  mati&res,  il  suflSra  de  citer  la  cochenille 
(Coccus  cadi),  dent  on  exporte  encore  de  grandes  quantites 
en  Europe;  quoique  depuis  quelques  annees  on  ait  beaucoup 
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ddlaiss^  r^levage  de  ces  insectes,  dont  le  prix  a  consid^ra- 
blement  diminu^ ;  Tindigo,  qui  pousse  presque  sans  culture 
sur  les  cdtes  du  Paciflque,  le  rocou,  etc.,  etc. 

Matidres  mddicinales 

La  salsepareUIe,  tr^-abondante  sur  le  versant  atlantique ; 
le  jalap,  qui  se  platt  dans  les  forets  de  la  Haute  et  Basse 
Vera  Paz. 

Matidres  premieres  agricoles 

Le  riz  qui  yient  presque  sans  culture  dans  toutes  les  terres 
basses  et  humides,  le  cacao,  le  coton,  le  tabac,  le  piment, 
Tachiote  ou  rocou,  Tanil,  le  bI4,  Torge,  diverses  espk^es  de 
haricots,  les  pois,  le  cai6  qui  est  d*une  quality  sup^rieure 
oomme  chacun  pourra  s'en  convaincre  en  venant  faire  un 
tour  dans  notre  annexe  (section  d*agriculture),  oh  se  trouve 
notre  machine  k  d^rtiquer  le  caf^. 

Lk,  le  visiteur  pourra  voir  comment  on  s^pare  la  graine 
de  la  cerise  dans  laquelle  elle  est  enfermte. 

II  pourra,  en  meme  temps,  d^guster  une  tasse  de  cai6  fait 
instantan^ment  avec  la  graine  sortant  de  la  machine. 

Plusieurs  vari^t^s  de  mais  aupr^  desquelles  se  trouve 
un  metate  {*)  avec  son  pilon. 

C'est  sur  cette  pierre  que  les  femmes  indigenes  broient 
le  mais  aprte  Tavoir  laiss^  tremper  depuis  la  veille  dans 
Teau,  dans  laquelle  elles  ajoutent  une  pinc^e  de  chaux. 
Elles  le  font  bouillir  et  ensuite  elles  en  font  une  p&te  en  le 
broyant  sur  cette  pierre  avec  le  pilon. 


(*)  Pierre  a  broyer. 
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De  cette  p&te,  elles  font  une  galette  plus  ou  moins  ^paisse, 
en  forme  de  crepe,  et  elles  la.  font  cuire  de  chaque  dM  sur 
un  plat  de  terre. 

En  quelques  minutes,  elle  est  cuite  et  bonne  k  manger. 

On  lui  donne  alors  le  nom  de  toi^tilla  {*).  Quand  on 
veut  la  conserver  longtemps,  on  la  laisse  sur  le  feu  jusqu'& 
ce  qu*elle  ait  acquis  une  grande  duret^. 

Elle  change  alors  de  nom.  Au  lieu  de  toi^tillaSy  elle 
est  appelte  totopostl.  Dans  cet  ^tat,  elle  se  conserve 
pendant  plusieurs  mois,  si  on  la  tient  k  Tabri  de  Thumidit^. 

Quelquefois,  outre  le  sel,  on  ajoute  au  mais  de  la  noix  de 
palmier,  de  la  pomme  de  terre,  de  la  banane  ou  de  la  yucca. 
Cette  galette,  ainsi  pr^parte,  a  un  gofit  tr^agr^ble. 

Industrie  agricole 

Parmi  les  produits  de  Tindustrie  agricole,  je  citerai  les 
farines  de  hU,  de  mais,  de  banane,  Tamidon  de  yucca 
(Jatropha  Manihot),  de  riz,  de  pommes  de  terre,  le  sucre, 
Teau-de-vie  de  canne  k  sucre  qui  4gale  le  rhum  de  la 
Jamaique,  les  huiles  de  ricin,  de  noix  de  cocotures  et  de 
palmiers  divers,  etc.,  etc. 

Produits  xnindraux 

Une  collection  de  marbres  et  pierres  diverses  employes 
dans  la  construction  des  Mifices,  des  minerais  de  fer,  de 
soufre,  de  cuivre,  deplomb  (ce  dernier  souvent  argentif&re). 


(♦)  Pendant  des  sidles,  riches  et  panvres  ont  v6cn  de  tortillas.  Ellos 
tenaient  lieu  de  pain.  Depuis  quelques  ann^es,  on  fait  du  pain,  ct  beaucoup 
de  families  aisles  ont  abandonn6  I'usage  de  la  tortilla ;  mais  len  indigenes 
en  font  toujours  leur  principale  nourriture. 


du  sable  aurifere  et  de  Tor  naiit  lavi  des  placers  d«  la 

Libsrte  (*),  prfes  de  Honduras. 

Produita  manufactures 

Chapeaux,  hamacs,  tissus  divers,  costomes  complets  des 
indigenes,  cigares,  cigarettea,  etc. 

Monnaies 

Une  collection  de  monnaies  dapuls  le  temps  de  la  con- 
quete  de  TAm^rique  centrale  par  les  Espagools  jusqu'jk  nos 

jourti. 

Timbres-poste 

Une  collection  complete  de  timbres-posfes. 

BEAUX-ARTS 

Photographie  (") 

Une  belle  collection  de  vues  pholograpbiques  represeiitaiit 
les  principaux  monumenls  publics  de  Gualemala,  les  grandes 
propri^t^s  ou  Ton  cultive  le  cafe  et  la  caniie  a  sucre;  des 
portraits  de  persoDnes  c^l&bres  de  Guatemala,  des  types 
d'indigenes,  etc.,  etc, 

^lusique 
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Sculpture 

Une  tete  de  Christ  {Ecce  homo). 


Ijitt^rature 


Ouvrages  divers. 


Objets  divers 

Carte  de  la  R^publique  de  Guatemala. 

Petrifications  diverses. 

Statuettes  repr&entantles  costumes  des  indigenes,  etc. 
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LISTE  DES  OBJETS  EXPOSES 


Par  Adolphe   BOUCARD 


Collection  BOUCARD 

Une  collection  d*oiseaux  en  peaux  contenant  300  espies 
diverses,  dont  deux  nouvelles  :  €  Eugenes  viridiceps 
Boucard;  Myrmotherula  nigrorufa  Boucard.  » 

Parmi  les  autres,  un  certain  nombre  de  raret^s  parmi 
lesquelles  on  pent  citer  les  suivantes  : 

Crypturus  Boucardi    Sall£. 
Rufirallus  rubrus   Sclat  et  Salv. 
Penelopina  nigra    Fras. 
Leptotila  plumbeiceps   Sclat  et  Salv. 
Tachytriorcbis  abbreviatus    Light. 
Thrasaetus  harpya   L. 
Lophostrix  Stricklandi   Sclat  et  Salv. 
Bolborhynchus  lineolatus    Cass. 
Geococcys  af&nis   Hartl. 
Dromococcyx  phasianellus    Spix. 
Pharomacrus  Mocina   La  Llave. 
Hylomanes  gularis    Laf. 
Prionirhyncbus  carinatus    Du  Bus. 
Mehiiiotis  hypoleucus    Hartl. 
Granalellus  Sallei    Sclat. 
Chlorophonia  occipitalis    Du  Bus. 
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PhlogothTBapis  nnguinolentt    Lm. 

Spermoptula  eorrina   ScUT. 

Icterus  pectoralis  Waol. 

Cyanodtta  melanocyanea  Habtl. 

Calodttt  formosa    Sw. 

Formidvora  Boucardi   Scut. 

Ramphoctenus  mfiventris    Bp. 

Gndlaiia  pricceps  Scxat  et  Salv. 

Platyrhyndius  cancrominus   Scut  et  Salv. 

Todirostrum  schiatacaceps    Sclat. 

Tyranaulus  semiflaTus    Sclat  et  Salt. 

Rhynchocydos  dnereiceps  Sclat. 

Muscivora  mezicana    Sclat. 

Lathria  unirufa  Sclat  et  Salv. 

Atdla  dtreopygius   Bp. 

Cotinga  amabilia   Gould. 

Ghiroxyphia  linearis  Bp. 

Heteropelma  Tenepads  Sclat  et  Salv. 

Stelgidopteryx  seiripenms   AuD. 

P^pnorois  Adolphi  Gould. 

Lamprolsema  Rbami    Less. 

Delattria  Henrid  Less. 

Delaltria  viridipallens    Bourc.  et  Muls. 

Paphiosa  Helens   Delattre. 

Tilmatura  DupoDti   Less. 

Amalaaia  henirara   Vieill. 

(  Elliotti    RiDGW. 

I  Helolsge?  Less,  et  Delattre. 
Amazilia  dnnamomea    Less. 
Chlorolampis  Osberti    Gould. 

Tous  ces  oiseaux  ont  it4  r^lt^  depuia  le  commencemenl 
d'avril  jusqu'^la  fin  dejuin,  principalement  dans  Ifis  do- 
partements  de  la  Haute  et  Basse  Vera  Paz,  de  Quesaltu- 
nango,  d'E^cuintla  et  de  Guatemala. 
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lis  sont  tous  nommte  et  class^  selon  le  sjst&me  qae  jai 
adopts  dans  mon  Cataloous  Ayium  {*). 

Une  collection  d^oiseaux-mouches  divers  months.  Elle 
contient  des  espk^s  tr^s-rares,  telles  que  : 

Lampornis  aurulentus    Vibill. 
Oreotrochilus  Estellae    Laf.  et  Dorb. 
Calliperidia  furcifer    Shaw. 
Thalurania  verticeps    GrOULD. 
Schistes  Geoffroyi   BouRC.  et  MuLS. 
Oxypogon  Lindeni   Parz. 
Gouldia  Lansgdorffi   Vieill. 
Cynanthus  mocoa   Del.  et  Bourg. 
Cometes  Sapho, 
etc.,  etc. 

Une  collection  d*oiseauz-mouches  divers  en  peaux  : 

Eutoxeres  aquila   Bourg. 

Oreopyra  calolsema   Salv. 

Oreotrochilus  chimborazo    Bourg. 

Telamon  Delattrei   Less. 

Cometes  phaon   Gould. 

Stellura  calliope   Gould. 

Selasphorus  flammula   Salv. 

Thaumatias  nigriventris   Lawr. 

Saucerottia  Sophise   Bourg. 

Panterpe  insignis   Gab.  et  HEiNE^etc,  etc. 


(*)  Oavrage  public  &  Londres  en  1876  et  qui  contient  la  lifite  complete 

de  tous  lc8  oiseaux  d^crits. 

On  pcut  sc  procurer  cct  ou\Tagc  h.  TAr^cncc  d'histoirc  natnrclle,  55,  Great 
Russell  St.,  Loiulres,  W.  C,  ou  ti  Paris,  13,  rue  Guy-dc-la-Brosse,  chez 
lauteur. 
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INSECTES 
Insectes  Col^optdres 

Diz  bottes  de  Cioltept&res  de  Guatemala,  T6colt6s  pendant 
les  mois  d'avril,  mai  at  join  1877. 

Parmi  ces  insectes  se  trouvent  on  grand  nombre  d*esp%ces 
nouvelles  k  dterire  et  beaucoup  de  raret^s,  parmi  lesquelles 
il  suffira  de  citer  les  suivantes  : 

Holobrus  Rodriguezii   Putz. 
Molobrus  cordioderus   Chaud. 
Onypterygia  Hopfiheri   Dej. 
Proculus  Goryi   Melly. 
Proculus  Blniszechii   Kaup. 
Phaneus  cyanescens   Cand. 
Phaneus  Wagneri   Harold. 
Phaneus  eiimius   Cand. 
Plusiotis  Adelaidse   Hope. 
Macropoldes  Hniszechii   Sall£. 
Golofa  Pizarro   Hope. 
Pantodinus  Klugii   Burm. 
Allorhina  elliptica  n.  sp.    Cand. 
Euphoria  iridescens   Schaum. 
Scaptolemus  Candezii   Chev. 
Atractocerus  noctumus  n.  sp.    Sall£. 
Zopherus  Jourdani  Sall£. 
Parandra  lata  n.  sp.    Chev. 
Braderochus  inequalis   Bates. 
Pithocles  procerus   Thoms. 
Mallaspis  Moreleti   Luc. 
Mallaspis  marginatus    White. 
Disitenia  n.  sp. 
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Crioprosopus  tricolor   Waterh. 
Doryphora  Paykullii  Stal. 
Doryphora  Sheppardi   Baly  . 
Doryphora  magnifica   Stal,  etc.,  etc. 

Insectes  Coldopt^res 

Deux  boites  de  Goltept^res  divers,  tous  remarquables  par 
leur  raret^  ou  leur  beauts, 
n  suffira  de  citer  les  esp^ces  suivantes  : 

Amblycheila  cylindriformis    Say. 
Omus  Audouini    Reighe. 
Eucamptognathus  Lafertei    Ghev. 
iEgopsis  curvicomis   Westw. 
Chalcosoma  Atlas    L. 
Catoxantha  ebumea   Jans. 
Chrysochroa  ocellata   Fab. 
Psiloptera  principalis   Gory. 
Batocera  Wallacei   Thoms. 
Crioprosopus  splendens   Leg. 
Sagra  Buqueii   Boisd.,  etc.,  etc. 

Insectes  Ldpidoptdres  (Papillons) 

Diz  bottes  de  L^pidopt&res  de  rAm^rique  centrale. 
Parmi  les  esp^ces  rares  se  trouyent  les  suivantes  : 

Heliconius  pachinus    Salv. 

—       zuleika   Hew. 
Ithomia  sosunga   Reak. 

—  Morgani   Salv. 

—  cincta    Salv. 

—  nephale    Bates. 

—  azara    Hkw. 
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Callithomia  toloza    Bates. 

—  ilezia    Hew. 
Ituna  lamyra   Hew. 
Helinae  Hessatis   Hew. 
Protogonia  icteroides   Butl. 
Eunica  augusta   Bates. 
Catagramma  pacilica   Dbuce. 

—  pytheas    Doubl. 
Apatura  Druryi    Hub. 
Paphia  xenocles   Westw. 
Horpho  limpida   Druce. 
Dynasior  strigamus   Butl. 
Pirella  helvina    Hew. 

—  ochreata    Salv. 
Erycinainca   Saund. 

Insectes  Ldpidoptdres  (Papillons) 

Deux  boites  de  L^pidopt^res  divers  contenant  les  rares 
esp^ces  suivantes  : 

Horpho  Godarti. 

—  Adonis. 

—  Cytheris. 

—  aurora,  etc. 


MOLLUSQUES 
Coquilles  terrestres  et  fluviatiles 

Une  collection  de  coquilles  terrestres  r^lt^s  dans  le 
d^partement  de  la  Vera  Paz : 

Glandina  fusiformis   Pf. 
Helix  Ghiesbreghti    Nyst. 
Helix  eximia    Pf. 


StreptoBtyla  Ddaltrei  Pr. 

—  nigricans  Pf. 
Eucalodium  Walpoleanum    Caosse  et  F. 
Tomocyclos  Geal«i    Walp.,  etc.,  etc, 

.A.zitiquit6s 
Une  collection  d'anUquit^s  de  I'Am^rique  centrale  : 

Statuettes  en  pierre. 
Haches  en  pierre. 
Fi^es  d'obsidienne. 
Omements  divers  en  agate. 

—  —    en  or.  ,      , 
Poteries  diverBes. 

Objets  divers 

Une  vine  de  flenrs  en  plumes,  couleur  naturelle. 

Une  conronne  et  un  bouquet  en  plumes,  couleur  natarelle. 

Une  couronne  et  uu  bouquet  faits  avec  des  plumes 
d'oiseauz-mouclias. 

Livres  et  brochures. 

Un  cadre  de  Couroacous  resplendissants  (Trogon  Mo- 
cina),  etc. 


Typ.  ObenliUrelOls, 


KiTtt^V'^J-..  *-L*-"-.  ».-v*-4;  ^*.'.':  1 


:  i« 


SOUS  PRESSE   : 


Li-itt:  «les  Oiiie«ns  r^eolli-n  «u  Cn«leiii«l«,  en  1877,  par  M.  Adolphe 
li-'Ucanl.  Cette  brochure  contient  bcaucoup  d'olj-'^rvatioiix  Kur  Ic*  moeor^ 
ile-i  c*isi.*aux  do  GnatemaLai  et  les  dcscriptionsi  de  plusicurs  c^pooos  nou- 


En  preparation  : 

• 

lA.-t  of  the  BirdM  eolleeied  ia  PABaina  in  187G,  by  M.  A.  Boucard, 
with  cibscrvations  on  their  habits. 

l.i>t  of  the  Bird*  eollecled  in  CmUtormim.  and  Roeky  MoaBtAinc 
ill  l-.'*77,  by  M.  A.  Bcmcnnl. 

Toyac«  of  m  ■ataralisi  in  IVorth  «nd  GeBiral  America* 

I,e  ni<''iue.  en  fraBfalii* 

A  record  of  adventures  Observations  on  the  hal)ita  ofaninials.  h^kctches 
c>f  Amcriean  life  and  AspeeCs  of  IVaCare  made  during  a  nfoont  voyage 
in  tb«?  rniied-Stales,  Panama  and  Costa-Rica,  with  many  illus- 
trillions. 


NoTA.  —  On  peut*se  procurer  ou  souscrire  a  tons  ces  ouvrages  h  Paris, 
cliez  I'auteur,  13,  rue  Guy-de-la-Bro^se,  ou  chcz  Korct,  12,  nic  Hautefeuille. 

A  Loiidres ,  a  TAgence  d^histoire  naturelle ,  r»r» .  Great  Russell  street 
Londres  W.  0. 

A  Berlin,  ehez  Friedlander und  Sohn, et  chcs  tons  !«.<  principaux  libraires 
<le  la  France  ct  de  T^t ranger. 

I-.*Agenoe  d'histoire  naturelle  de  Londrcts,  r[Ui  est  sous  la  dirot'tinn  soien- 
titirjue  de  M.  B<»ucard,  se  chai-ge  auHsi  de  procurer  a  >«.s  Porre?']»ondant3 
foufl  les  ouvrages  sur  ITiistoire  naturelle  jiublitis  nu  on  oours  de  publi- 
cation, ainsi  que  des  collections  de  Mammifures,  Oiseaux,  Reptiles.  Pois- 
♦ion-?.  Infecles,  Cocjuilles,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.;  des  collections  d'Etudes  ])uur  les 
ecole*.  depujj*  2()fr.,  jusciu'a  des  collections  tr^js-coniplutes  pour  Ics*  Mus<^e8, 
ile  5,tKX)  a  1(K),CKX)  fr.  ou  plus. 

M.  Boucard,  desirant  compldter  antant  que  possible  ses  collections  par- 
titni1i«>re9  d'Oiacanx,  d'lasecica  Coi^opt^rpii  et  de  C.o^iuilloM  ter- 
r«^wtrcii,  prie  les  vi»yai:<*ur.s  ct  amateurs  qui  auiaieni  'U'^  .•(I'lMti  .n*-  a 
vf'»ii!if;  <»u  a  I'chanjxer  do  so  mcttre  on  o<ininuwj!«*a{i<'ii  (liiv«:t<-  a\ .  •  lui.  II 
t  tTn*  de  paver  des  prix  ^Icv^m  poui'  les  ciipdeeM  et  nurlout  pour  leu 
Kcnres  f|u'il  ne  p<»»5.sede  i)as. 
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TO    THK 


AMERICANS 


C.KXERAI,  DESCRIPTION 


Central  America 


\'K'i*>K  A<  .1  :ii,AK  1 'i:i.Ai:x 


TO     XHE 


GKNHKAL  JHSH  Ma  RKINA  BARRIOS 


Constitutional  President  of  (lUatcmala 


THIS   MTTLK   VOI.l'MK   IS   RKSPIvCTKriJA'   I>HlHCATKn    HV 


thh:   A.iri  hok 


I^o  lr)e  I  Reader. 


In  this  siimll  pamphlet  I  desiiv  to  «;ive  ii  jreneral    dei^criiH 

tioii  of  my   nunitry,  its  coiniectioii  with    North    and  South 

America,  notinjr  the  prosjKjrity  which  is  the  result  of  the  de- 

veloi^ment  of  its  natural    resoiirc(»s  and    contact  with  other 

nations. 

TrrK  AiTHoK. 


liirr)ils. 

■ 

The  territorial  extension  known  bv  the  name 
of  Central  America  is  bonnded  oh  the  north,  bv 
the  Mexican  Repnblic  and  tlie  sea  of  the  Antilles; 
on  the  ea8t,  the  same  sea  and  the  United  States  of 
Colombia;  on  the  south,  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  on 
the  wc^t,  the  same  ocean  and  the  Stat(*  of  (^hapas 
in  Mexico. 

iQ/ivisior). 

This  territory  is  divided  into  five  indepeiuWnt 
republics,  viz.:  (Guatemala,  tlu'  Salvador,  Honduras. 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Ric^i.  The  English  colon v 
of  Belice  in  the  east  of  (iuat(»mala,  ])roperly  forms 
a  part  of  Central  Ameri(*a. 

/islror)orr)ical  |?osilior). 

It  lies  between  8"  10'  and  lt)°  2(r  N.  latitude  and 
82°  25'  and  92°  W  W.  longitude. 

iSxIerysior)  giijgI    Populalior). 

The  extension  is  about  K.KSO  miles  in  length 
and  3JM)  miles  in  width.  Tlu*  area  is  about 
164,9(K)  square  miles.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  8,00(),0(K). 

I    nysical    j\  sped. 

The  phvsical  as|)cct  of  Central  America  can  1h 
(*onsidei'e(l  as  the  proper  representati(Mi  (►!  Anicii- 
can  nature.  Beuinnini;-  at  tlie  north  is  (Jjseived  .i 
high   plain   eontiiuiation    of  Mexico,  in    which    i- 
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situattMl  (iuati  Hinia;  hetwtvn  Hondurun  x\\\\\  Costa 
liira,  two  otlior  hij^li  plains  smaller  than  the  first, 
is  Xu'ftntf/ifft,  lower  part  of  ( Vntral  Anieriesi,  e«ni- 
hiinin*::  the  lar«!:e  lakes  Mana<i^ua  and  Niairagiia, 
wliieli,  with  th(»  San  Jnan  River,  almost  unites 
the  Atlantic  Hn<l  tin*  Paeitie  Oeean;  Sidrador  is  a 
small  l)an<l  ot*  land  hetween  (wuatemnh^  Hondaras 
and  the  Pai'ifK*  Oeean.  The  large ehain  of  moun- 
tains, yl//f//'.'<,  eross  (Ventral  America  from  N.W.  to 
S.  K.,  nearer  the  Pa(»irn*  than  the  Atlantic,  and 
divid<'d  into  several  smaller  rangers  with  consider- 
2il>le  altitudes  and  numerous  volcanos. 

From  the  hi«»h  partsan<l  central  plains,  l)etween 
d(»e|»  vall(»ys  and  extensive  ti(»lds,  descend  multi- 
tudes ol'  vivers  and  stn»ams  toward  the  oceans, 
|»rincipally  toward  the  Atlantic,  in  which  termi- 
nnt<*  the  larj:;est. 

There  Jire,  more()V(M\  toward  the  coasts,  fertile 
lands  and  thick  un(»xplor(»d  forests,  which  will 
constitute  w  real  resource  to  this  countrv. 

In  a  <i;eneral  s(Mise,  the  physical  as|)ect  of  (Vn- 
trnl  America  is  ^rand  and  l)eautiful,  and  its 
n;itnr;d  riches  nrc  inexhaustihle. 

Llirr)alc. 


The  «;i-cat  variety  of  climate  is  caused  by  the 
position  of  Its  lands.  In  tlu»  hi<»:h  parts  the 
jiir     is     mndcrjitc,    jiiirecahle,     tonic     and     vivitic, 

iM'iiii^  -()  «'nl(|  ii)  t  lie  li('ii;lii-  oj'  ( iiijiicninlji,  as  in  the 
('it\'  ot  f hir'jilh  u(t luin^  in  wliicli  show  soinctimcs 
lalN.  (  )ii  ili('(M>;i-t  it  is  a  lilt  Ic  >i('kl  v,  causiMJ  l)v 
cmaiial  i(»ii>  iVoiii  llic  laL:(M)ii>  and  jxjolsof'  stai^iiant 
water,  IoihumI  in  time  (►["  continunn.^  and  abundant 
rains. 
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Tlie  astronomical  seasons  are  im})erceptible  in 
this  country.  The  two  ej)ochs  of  the  year,  tlie 
rainy  and  dry  weather,  are  called  seasons,  but  mean- 
ing the  delicious  temperature,  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions always  green,  the  bluish  color  with  red- 
dish clouds  of  the  sky  and  the  brightness  of  the 
horizon  at  all  times;  it  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Central  America  enjoys  a  perpetual  spring. 

I^poducfioi). 

This  is  one  of  the  countries  more  protected  in 
productions  of  the  three  reigns  of  nature.  There 
are  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  co})per,  lead, 
opals,  marble,  divers  salts  and  coal,  which  are 
undeveloped  for  want  of  energetic  managers. 
Numerous  wild  animals  not  found  elsewhere,  viz : 
tiger  or  jaguar,  lion  or  puma,  wihl  boar,  tapir  or 
danta,  armado  or  armadillo  and  a  great  many 
perfectly  aclimatized  domestic  animals.  A  variety 
of  molusks,  in  particular  the  precious  murex  pur- 
pureus  which  produces  the  purple  of  Tiro,  and 
found  in  large  numbers  on  the  shores  of  Salvador. 
Extraordinary  fowds :  oropendohi,  fly  birds  and  the 
quetzal,  distinguished  for  having  in  his  plumage* 
the  coloi*s  of  the  rainbow  and  for  being  the  most 
perfect  emblem  of  liberty.  He  cannot  live  in  cap- 
tivity for  one  hour.  The  shield  of  arms  of  (iun- 
temala  has  the  quefzal  in  n^presentation  of  its  iii- 
de])en(lence. 

There  are  also  iininense  forests  with  cxc'cllciit 
wood  for  building  pui'j)()ses:  nialiogjiiiy,  ('(Mlar, 
walnut,  ebony,  pine,  (•y|)ress  and  otlieis  ; 
tint  j>lants:  moral,  (*am|)eacliy,  brasil,  dividivi, 
indigo  or  [)i(iuiiite;  multitude's  of  medicinal  ])l;nits: 
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Inilsjini  of  Salvador,  liqiiidainbar,  Peruvian  bark, 
c'opalchy;  hark  or  textile  fibres  and  elastic  gum  or 
oil  elotli. 

Central  America  lias  the  climates  of  torrid  and 
temperate  zones;  therefore,  all  kinds  of  fruits  and 
flowers  characterize  its  exuberant  productions.  If 
in  other  countries  the  intelligence  of  gardeners  is 
necessiirv  in  order  to  enjoy  seeing  a  union  of  the 
flora  of  all  climates,  in  this,  the  work  of  prodigal 
nature  is  so  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  poetical 
contemplation,  because  this  terrc^strial  and  natural 
ornamentation  grows  even  under  the  fc^t  of 
travelers. 

^qncullure. 

lieing  as  the  lands  of  (Vntral  America  aiv  of  a 
nuirvelous  fertility,  agriculture  is  one  of  the 
principal  occupations  of  a  considerable  numlxT  of 
its  inhabitants.  It  is  cultivated  with  entire  satis- 
faction: coffee,  sugar  cane,  cocoa  or  chocolate  nut 
tree,  indigo  plant,  tobacco,  plane  tree,  banana, 
cochineal,  oil  cloth;  all  kinds  of  corn  plants:  In- 
dian corn  or  maize,  rice,  wheat,  barley,  rye;  legu- 
minous and  tuberous  phiiits:  potatoes,  sweet  j)otii- 
toes,  mauve,  hichintal  or  huisquil  root,  yucca,  batii- 
ta  or  Spanish  ])()tatoes,  pataca,  carrot,  zanahoria, 
paisnip,  beet  root,  chufas,  malanga,  radish,  col 
onion,  white  cabbage,  lettuce,  etc. 

Tlic  l*>\tcii>iv('  pMsimc  L;r(Mni(ls  ju'c  :ibnii(l;nit. 
well  ji(l:i|)t(Ml  for  nil  kinds  of   Aniniiils. 

'riici'c  lire  on  llic  wcsl  coiHl  :i  iircnt  inunv  (•(►fU'c 
pl.'inlations,  the  snpcrior  (jnalitv  of  whose  |)ro(hi(*- 
tions  i>  :i('c('|>t(M|  in  the  Knrc^pcan  nuii'kcls  as  the 
\)v>{  in  \\\v  \v(H'hl. 
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Witliln  the  past  few  yeai>>  considerable  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  vines. 

The  governments  of  the  five  republics  take 
great  interest  in  the  advancement  of  agricnltun*. 


lr)0uslry. 


The  industrv  of  ('entral   America    lias    taken  a 

ft 

great  increment  in  these  last  yeaix.  There  are 
manufactories  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  hats, 
an  excellent  quality  of  shoes,  which  have  obtained 
the  first  prize  in  foreign  expositions,  (Paris);  fine 
delft,  silk  and  cotton  shawls,  some  machinery, 
musical  instruments,  tackle  and  all  kinds  of  wood 
work  of  the  most  perfect  pattern. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  take  particular 
pleasure  in  the  fine  arts  and  they  hav(»  produced 
manv  works  of  merit. 


G 


orr)rr)crce. 


Commerce  has  a  good  <leal  of  activity  in  the 
five  republics,  consisting  of  the  exportation  of 
its  different  products,  receiving  in  exchange  all 
kinds  of  merchandise,  which  commands  good 
})rices  and  is  easily  disposed  of.  In  the  two  ])rin- 
cipal  cities  of  Guatemala,  the  ca[)ital  and  (^nezal- 
tenango,  the  interior  commer(»(»  has  a  vciv  notable 
animation. 

A  large  number  of  st(M'(*s  and  markets  arc  kept 
constantlv  l)usv  in  tluMr  connncicial  ti'aiisactions. 
The  daily  sal(*  in  a  w(*ll-st<H'ke(l  stoic  is  about 
^H()i)ovim\il 

The  prevailing  ])i'ices  of  commodities  aic  about 
as  follows: 
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legislative,  judicial  and  executive,  being  indej)end- 
ent  in  their  several  functions.  The  legishitive 
power  is  tlu»  national  assembly  and  this  conveners 
in  Guatemala,  though  it  is  not  convoked,  the  first 
of  March  every  year,  and  the  avenige  duration  of 
the  sessions  is  tliree  or  four  months,  but  in 
extraordinarv  cases  it  may  be  cxmvene<l  at  anv 
time  designated  by  the  President  of  tlie  executive. 
The  judicial  [M)wer  is  exercised  by  the  judges  and 
tribunals  of  the  supreme  (»ourt  of  justice.  A  citi- 
zen, popularly  elected  for  the  term  of  four  yeai-s, 
an<l  with  the  title  of  President  of  the  Republic, 
is  the  ('hief  representative  of  the  exei*utive  jM>wer. 
The  constitutional  laws  of  these  republics  give 
entire  civil  and  religious  lil)erty  to  all, 

\j[)<^  vL<GipifGil  0j  (ouccierQcclcc. 

This  city,  named  after  the  republic,  is  one  of 
the  best  of  Spanish  America.  It  is  situated 
1480  metres  above  the  sea  level,  in  a  large  and 
l)ictures(iue  valley,  ])etween  H""  37'  32"  N.  lati- 
tude and  1)0^  30' 47"  W.  longitude,  fnmi  Green- 
wich.     It  has  70,(XK)  inhabitants. 

At  first  sight  this  city  suggests  the  Spanish 
stvle^  which  resembles  the  Greek  in  architecture. 
The  strci'ts  are  arranged  according  to  the  four 
ciirdinnl  points,  fonnini::  in  tlie  center  the  prin- 
cipnl  i)V  :iriny  -(jinirc,  wliicli  i>  w  hiriic  i;;n'(l('ii. 
riic  city  is  (livi(l('(l  iiiin  four  |K-irts,  dcsionaUMl 
l)y  the  iiniiH's  (»!'  the  points.  The  Imildini^s 
jirc  iVoni  one  to  tlii'cc  stories  mid  ;irc  made  of 
stone  or  i)rick,  Ix'inii"  <>♦  J*  'iiu'  aspect,  eoiHrortal)Ie 
and     adorned     with     uardens  ;       the     sti'ei^ts    ai'e 
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straight,  with  good  ])aveineuts,  (^nlighteiu^d  with 
electric  lights  and  the  j)rinei|)al  oius  are  traversed 
hv  hoi-se  ears. 

It  possesses  niagnitieeiit  ehurelies  of  inajestie 
appearance,  in  which  is  syinholized  the  genius  of 
modern  architecture.  The  following  ujitioual  huild- 
ings  are  worthy  of  note:  the  Govennnent,the  Mint, 
the  Municipal  and  the  anti(|ue  Archbishopric  Pal- 
aces, Medical  and  Law  Schools,  National  Institute, 
I^)lytechnical  School,  National  Institute  for  Young 
Ladies,  Art  School,  Hos|)ital  of  Sau  Juan,  House 
of  Charity  and  Public  Market.  The  several  public 
gardens  and  the  environs  of  the  city  are  beautifid 
places. 

In  these  last  years  the  ca|»ital  of  (iuatennda  has 
advanced  in  nianv  wavs. 


tjer)cral  idea. 


The  geographical  ])ositiou  of  (Vntral  America 
augurs  much  happiness  hereafter.  Ueing  situated 
between  North  and  S(mth  Ameri(*a,  it  forms  an 
isthmus  between  the  two  countries.  Ilavino  a 
coast  on  each  ocean,  with  the  canal  of  Nicaragua, 
the  Pacific-Atlantic  Railroad  of  (Juatemala  and 
the  Union  American  Coutineuial,  it  will  be  the 
center  of  commerce  of  the  new  world  an<l  one  of 
the  theatei*s  of  modern  (civilization. 

The  inhabitants  of  (Vntral  America  arc  distin- 
guished for  the  |)()ss('ssi()n  of  tlic  coin:!!:!'  nnd 
intelli":enc(*  of  Ini:iM('A,  witli  the  s;M^:iciiv,  llic 
<lis|)assionale  cliai'actcr  and  the  dexterity  of  tlujsc 
who,  in  tlu^  climate  of  tin*  tro|>i('s,  bad  lived  Unt  to 
breathe  the  fragiant  lite-giving  atnios|)hi'r('  of  the 
vii'uin  forests  of  Anici'ica. 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  CUAUTLA. 

THE  BUNKER  HILL  OF  MEXICO. 


I  am  to  tell  you  to-night  a  story  of  the  Mexican  Revolution.  It 
\rould  be  an  appropriate  introduction,  if  I  had  the  time,  to  describe  the 
origin  of  the  Mexican  race  and  show  how  the  Spaniard  conquered  the 
men  of  Aztec  land  with  his  sword,  and  won  the  hearts  of  the  women, 
and  that  thus  the  Mexican  race  began  ;  to  trace  the  evolution  of  this 
race  through  successive  generations  and  show  how,  being  specially 
fitted  for  the  environment,  it  increased  and  multiplied,  while  the  pure 
Spaniard  barely  held  his  own,  and  the  unmixed  Indian  wasted  away 
before  the  new  conditions  of  life  brought  about  by  the  advent  of  the 
European. 

But  the  hour  which  you  so  graciously  give  me  to-night  is  too  short 
for  all  this,  and  I  must  jump  at  once  over  two  centuries  and  a  half  and 
take  the  race  as  I  find  it,  in  its  maturity. 

The  time  has  come  for  independence.  In  the  nature  of  things  the 
colonies  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  cannot  remain  forever  connected 
with  their  mother  countries,  A  revolution  is  inevitable  in  Mexico  as 
in  the  United  States.     It  inheres  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 

We  are  wont  to  boast  of  the  wonderful  success  that  we  had  in  over- 
throwing the  English  authority  and  establishing  a  stable,  orderiy,  and 
efficient  government  for  ourselves,  and  we  swell  with  pride  as  we  com- 
pare our  triumphant  happiness  with  the  troubles  and  the  sorrows  that 
Mexico  has  had  ;  but  if  we  consider  carefully  the  difEculties  to  be  over- 
come in  the  two  countries,  think  what  they  had  to  do  compared  with 
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what  we  have  done,  and  place  our  real  work  by  the  side  of  theirs,  we 
shall  perhaps  learn  to  appreciate  that  the  people  in  Mexico  are  entitled 
to  quite  as  much  credit  as  we  are. 

All  that  our  fathers  had  to  accomplish  by  their  revolution  was  to  de- 
throne the  authority  of  the  king,  and  substitute  some  other  central  power 
in  his  place.  The  whole  minor  machinery  of  government  was  ready 
to  go  on  the  same  as  before.  The  change  was  only  a  change  of  head. 
The  towns,  counties,  and  states  were  already  organized  and  perform- 
ing, efficiently  and  well,  the  ordinary  functions  of  government  Our 
Revolutionary  War  really  accomplished  a  change  of  sovereignty  more 
fanciful  than  real,  and  the  subsequent  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was 
a  matter  which  followed  quite  naturally  and  with  comparatively  little 
difficulty. 

We  had,  it  is  true,  to  build  a  nation,  but  the  foundations  were  already 
laid  deep  in  the  experience  of  centuries.  We  were  furnished  with 
plans,  wisely  drawn  and  carefully  perfected  by  accomplished  architects^ 
and  we  had  skilled  and  experienced  artisans  to  do  the  work.  In  Mex- 
ico they  had  no  foundations,  no  plans,  no  experience^  and  no  artisans. 
The  people  had  to  commence  at  the  beginning ;  they  had  to  learn  even 
the  rudiments  of  self-government  and  the  very  alphabet  of  statecraft. 

What  we  had  to  do  was  done  by  a  people  who  for  centuries  had  been 
educated  to  do  their  own  thinking,  solve  their  own,  problems,  and  man- 
age their  own  affairs,  both  in  Church  and  State.  In  Mexico  it  had  to 
be  done  by  a  new  race,  which  had  never  been  taught  to  think  or  to  act 
in  public  affairs  for  itself,  or  to  meddle  with  social,  political,  or  religious 
questions. 

We,  it  is  true,  had  to  make  bricks,  but  we  had  plenty  of  straw  and 
abundance  of  workmen,  who  knew  how  to  mould  and  fashion  the  clay  ; 
in  Mexico  they  had  to  make  bricks  just  the  same,  but  without  straw  or 
brick-makers. 

It  was  1800. 

The  colonies  in  the  North  had  carried  on  a  successful  war  of  in- 
dependence, freed  themselves  from  the  domination  of  Great  Britain, 
formed  a  constitution  and  government  of  their  own,  and  were  on  the 
high-road  to  prosperity. 

Across  the  ocean  Francelhad  risen  in  rebellion  against  the  despot- 
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ism  of  the  Bourbons,  had  overthrown  titles,  caste,  and  authority,  and 
had  enthroned  first  the  mob  and  then  Napoleon. 

Down  through  Louisiana  and  Texas  the  immigrant  was  slowly 
working  his  way  from  the  United  States,  carrying  with  him  into  Mexico 
the  ideas  of  liberty  which  had  triumphed  here.  Into  Mexico  also  was 
coming  from  across  the  ocean  the  French  ideas.  The  works  of  Vol- 
taire and  Rousseau,  prohibited  by  the  State  and  burned  by  the  Inqui- 
sition, were  secretly  read  by  the  people.  Revolution  was  in  the  air.  It 
must  come.     It  could  not  be  long  delayed. 

Across  the  ocean,  even  in  old  rock-ribbed,  priest-ridden  Spain, 
things  were  moving.  Carlos  IV.  had  mounted  the  throne  in  1788.  He 
was  a  good-natured  idiot.  He  dififered  from  his  predecessors  only  in 
being  good  natured.  He  had  a  queen  who  was  as  bad  as  he  was  im- 
becile, and  the  queen  had  a  lover,  Manuel  Godoy,  a  handsome,  am- 
bitious, and  corrupt  libertine,  whom  she  took  from  a  subordinate 
position  in  the  army  and  made  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  so  that  he  might 
divide  his  time  between  idle  dalliance  with  her  and  ruling  half  the  world. 

France  and  Spain  were  neighbors.  Napoleon  was  First  Consul  on 
one  side  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Manuel  Godoy  Prime  Minister  on  the 
other.  The  lion  and  the  lamb  lay  down  together,  and  when  they  rose 
in  the  morning  the  lion  and  the  lamb  were  one  ;  the  lamb  was  inside 
the  lion.  They  played  war  a  little  at  first,  and  then  made  a  treaty  of 
peace  in  which  France  got  everything  and  Spain  nothing.  From  this 
treaty  Godoy  gets  his  name.  He  is  known  in  history  as  "  The  Prince 
of  Peace." 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  until  1808.  The  rule  of  Godoy  became 
so  bad  that  even  Spain  could  not  stand  it,  and  it  can  be  imagined  how 
bad  it  must  have  been.  So  they  rose  in  rebellion,  compelled  Carlos  to 
abdicate,  and  the  **  Prince  of  Peace  "  to  leave  his  country  for  his  country's 
good. 

Ferdinand  VII.  succeeded  Carlos.  He  was  a  worthy  son  of  his 
father.  A  new  Spanish  king  always  inherited  all  the  vices  of  his 
ancestors,  and  for  a  change  usually  added  a  few  peculiar  to  himself. 
When  Carlos  had  abdicated  in  favor  of  Ferdinand,  he  did  n*t  mean  it, 
but  Ferdinand  did.  Carlos  wanted  to  come  back  to  the  throne,  but 
Ferdinand  objected.     They  submitted  their  differences  to  arbitration  ; 
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the  arbitrator  was  Napoleon.  This  time  the  lion  lay  down  with  two 
lambs,  and  the  result  was  the  same  as  before.  Napoleon  compromised 
the  difficulty  by  making  Carlos  and  Ferdinand  both  prisoners,  and 
placing  his  brother  Joseph  upon  the  throne  of  Spain.  Carlos  and  Fer- 
dinand had  both  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  Napoleon,  and  they 
could  not  very  consistently  object  to  it,  especially  as  they  were  in 
Napoleon's  power  and  wore  their  heads  upon  their  shoulders  by  his 
grace.  Joseph,  as  they  had  given  him  the  throne,  naturally  did  n't 
offer  any  objections  to  the  proceedings.  There  was  only  one  party 
interested  that  was  in  a  position  to  object.  The  people  of  Spain  had 
not  been  consulted,  and  again  they  rose  in  rebellion,  and  civil  war  fol- 
lowed. They  did  n't  want  Joseph  for  king,  and  they  could  n't  get 
either  Carlos  or  Ferdinand,  and  there  was  nobody  else  lying  around 
loose  who  could  be  conveniently  put  upon  the  throne.  Therefore,  from 
sheer  desperation,  because  they  did  n't  have  anything  else  to  do,  they 
tried  the  experiment  of  governing  themselves. 

When  in  England  there  has  been  a  revolution  and  they  have 
wished  to  dethrone  a  king  (and  they  have  never  hesitated  to  do  it  when 
occasion  required),  they  have  always  had  a  parliament  at  hand  which 
represented  the  nation  and  local  and  municipal  governments  managed 
by  the  people.  But  in  Spain  they  had  never  had  a  national  parliament, 
and  local  governments  were  all  substantially  dependent  upon  the  cen- 
tral authority.  Under  such  conditions  the  only  way  to  carry  on  a 
revolution  is  by  a  junta,  and  Spain  tried  government  by  junta.  A 
junta  is  a  body,  either  entirely  self-constituted  or  deriving  its  authority 
from  some  other  self -constituted  body  which  assumes  to  speak  for  the 
people,  like  the  nine  tailors  of  Tooley  Street.  If  the  nation  likes  it,  it 
obeys  the  Junta  ;  if  it  disapproves,  it  cuts  off  the  heads  of  the  members 
and  tries  again.  The  only  way  you  can  tell  whether  a  nation  is  ripe 
for  a  revolution,  or  whether  it  will  approve  of  any  particular  junta,  is 
to  try  it.  If  the  members  retain  their  heads,  it  is  a  success  ;  otherwise 
more  or  less  of  a  failure.  In  Spain,  about  this  time,  they  experimented 
with  several  juntas.  There  was  the  Junta  of  Seville,  the  Junta  of 
Oviedo,  and  several  other  outlying  juntas,  all  claiming  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  the  supreme  authority.  Then  all  the  juntas  came  together 
and  compromised,  and  for  a  while  there  was  a  central  junta,  and  this 
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was  followed  by  an  attempt  at  a  national  congress  on  the  Island  of 
Leon,  to  which  deputies  from  the  Spanish-American  possessions  were 
invited. 

It  was  1810.  The  people  in  Mexico  had  been  brought  up  to  believe 
implicitly  in  the  divine  right  of  the  king.  He  was  the  head  of  the  State 
and  the  Church.  His  voice  was  the  voice  of  God.  If  any  one  wanted 
to  prosper  during  life,  or  to  go  to  Heaven  after  death,  he  must 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  king  and  obey  the  priest.  There  was 
never  a  people  in  all  the  world,  since  time  began,  in  whom  the  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  was  stronger  than  in  the  people  of  Mexico  towards  the 
Spanish  sovereign.  It  had  survived  the  rule  of  the  basest  of  kings,  the 
most  corrupt  of  ministers,  and  the  worst  of  viceroys.  It  had  survived 
oppression,  contumely,  and  contempt ;  it  seemed  strong  enough  to 
survive  anything. 

But  now  arose  a  dilemma.  Who  was  the  king  ?  Whose  voice  was 
really  the  voice  of  God  ?  What  particular  authority  was  entitled  to 
their  obedience  ?  Here  were  manifold  voices,  all  thundering  in  their 
ears  at  the  same  time,  and  each  claiming  to  speak  by  divine  right. 

(i)  Carlos  IV.  thought  that  he,  although  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  Napoleon,  was  still  a  king,  and  that  his  abdication,  having  been 
brought  about  by  force,  should  be  considered  of  no  effect,  and  he  asked 
to  be  obeyed. 

(2)  Ferdinand  VII.,  also  Napoleon's  prisoner,  having  been 
crowned  on  his  father's  abdication,  thought  that  he  was  king,  and  that 
his  voice  was  the  voice  of  God. 

(3)  Joseph  Bonaparte,  having  seated  himself  perforce  upon  the 
throne  as  the  successor  of  the  Hapsburgs  and  the  Bourbons,  wearing  at 
least  a  prophet's  mantle,  claimed  their  obedience. 

(4)  The  Junta  of  Seville,  assuming  to  represent  the  Spanish 
Sovereign,  whoever  he  might  be,  claimed  that  its  was  the  voice  of  God, 
and  should  be  obeyed. 

(5)  The  Junta  of  Oviedo  claimed  the  same  thing. 

(6)  The  Congress  or  Cortes  on  the  Island  of  Leon  set  up  the 
same  claim. 

(7)  About  this  time  a  ship  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  bearing  a  letter 
from  the  Spanish  Infanta,  the  sister  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  claiming  the 
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regency  during  Ferdinand's  captivity  for  ber  infant  son,  and  asked 
obedience  to  him  and  to  her. 

(8)  It  was  during  this  period  also  that  an  Indian  descendant  of 
Montezuma  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Mexico,  and  claimed  that  the 
divine  right  of  the  ancient  Aztec  sovereign  bad  descended  upon  his 
shoulders  and  that  he  spoke  the  voice  of  God.  His  claim  was  the 
subject  of  some  ridicule,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  ace  why  it 
was  n't  as  well  founded  as  that  of  any  sf  the  others. 

(9)  Viceroy  Iturrigaray  held  the  actual  reins  of  power  in  Mexico, 
and  as  there  was  a  good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  whose  viceroy  he  was,  he 
was  disposed  to  set  up  business  on  his  own  account  and  to  demand 
obedience  to  SeDor  Iturrigaray,  individually. 

There  were  no  railroads  in  Mexico.  Tbete  was  no  easy  communica- 
tion between  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  There  was  only 
one  newspaper,  and  that  was  the  official  organ  under  the  control  of  the 
government,  and  there  were  few  post-ofBces  or  post-roads.  Ideas 
could  not  spread  very  rapidly  in  such  a  community.  But  at  last  the 
situation  of  affairs  became  so  complicated  that  it  gradually  began  to 
dawn,  even  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  in  Mexico,  that  perhaps  they 
ought  to  have  a  little  something  themselves  to  say  upon  the  subject ; 
possibly  the  people  might  after  all  learn  to  govern  themselves. 

Our  forefathers  had  risen  in  rebellion  because  England  claimed  the 
right  to  tax  the  colonists  of  America  six  pence  a  pound  upon  the  tea 
they  used.  The  total  tax  collected  from  all  the  English  colonies,  if 
they  had  paid  it  loyally,  might  have  been  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

For  three  hundred  years  Mexico  had  been  coi»tantly  transferring 
her  treasure  to  Spain,  and  at  the  period  to  which  we  have  now  arrived 
bet  annual  tribute,  over  and  above  all  the  expenses  of  her  own  govern- 
ment, was  fourteen  million  dollars  clean  profit  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
But  that  was  not  all.  In  late  years,  during  the  war  with  France,  Spain 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  lo  Mexico  for  a  loan  whenever  she 
was  particularly  hard  pressed  for  money,  1.  was  called  a  loan  by  way 
of  courtesy.  The  little  ceremony  of  re-payment,  usually  supposed  to 
be  a  feature  of  a  loan  transaction,  was  entirely  omitted.  At  one  time 
Mexico,  in  this  way,  loaned  Spain  twenty  millions,  again  fourteen,  and 
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Still  again  nine  millions.  At  another  time  the  Spanish  king,  owing  a 
debt  of  some  three  millions  of  pounds  to  England,  cavalierly  gave  the 
latter  country  an  order  on  Mexico  for  the  money,  and  Mexico  loyally 
paid  ity  to  the  surprise  of  both  Spain  and  England. 

In  return  for  all  this  what  was  Spain  doing  for  the  most  profitable 
colony  that  any  nation  ever  had  ?  No  one  was  allowed  to  occupy  any 
high  or  important  position  in  Mexico  who  had  not  been  born  in  Spain. 
Mexico  was  ruled  from  Spain  and  by  Spaniards.  Her  rulers  had  little 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  no  permanent  interest  in  it.  All  they 
wanted  was  to  make  as  much  out  of  it  as  they  could  while  they  were 
there,  and  go  home  to  spend  it.  So,  too,  all  the  profitable  trade  of 
Mexico  was  in  the  hands  of  Spaniards  bom  in  Spain.  Monopolies  were 
granted  freely  by  the  Spanish  Government  to  Spanish  merchants,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  native-bom  Mexican  to  compete  with  them, 
and  the  people  had  to  foot  the  bills.  The  wealth  and  opportunities  of 
Mexico  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  Church  as  well  as 
in  the  State  Spaniards  held  all  the  high  positions.  Social  distinction 
was  confined  to  Spaniards.  It  was  only  those  actually  bom  in  Spain 
who  could  hope  for  anything  in  the  colony.  A  child  bom  in  Mexico 
from  Spanish  parents  was  ostracized  till  the  day  of  its  death.  The 
Creole,  although  of  unmixed  Spanish  ancestry,  could  hope  for  nothing. 
The  pride  of  the  Spanish -bom  stranger  rose  above  even  parental  love. 

And  yet  not  two  per  cent,  of  all  the  people  of  Mexico  were  of 
Spanish  birth.  The  ninety-eight  per  cent,  had  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  allowed  to  labor  for  the  honor,  the  glory,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
other  two.  Six  millions  of  people  were  living  and  toiling  and  slaving 
for  the  benefit  of  one  hundred  thousand  ! 

What  a  justification  is  there  here  for  a  revolution,  compared  with 
the  little  tax  on  tea  which  had  lost  to  England  the  best  colonies  she 
ever  had  ! 

The  revolution  broke  out  in  the  little  town  of  Dolores,  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Guanajuato,  far  m  the  North.  It  was  led  by  a  priest,  Miguel 
Hidalgo.  There  had  been  several  abortive  efforts  before  this  time. 
During  the  vice-royalty  of  Iturrigaray  a  plan  had  been  formed  to  declare 
the  independence  of  Mexico  from  Spain,  and  to  have  the  Viceroy  him- 
self lead  the  enterprise.     Iturrigaray,  like  Barkis,  seemed  willing.     But 
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the  Spanish  residents  suspected  what  was  going  on,  made  the  Viceroy  a 
prisoner,  and  sent  him  back  to  Spain. 

Later,  at  Valladolid  in  the  West,  the  patriots  had  laid  another  plan 
to  free  their  country,  but  the  leaders  were  again  betrayed  and  the  enter- 
prise was  nipped  in  the  bud. 

This  movement  which  Hidalgo  led  had  its  origin  at  Queretaro.  It 
had  been  decided  to  raise  the  cry  of  independence  upon  a  feast  day, 
when  the  people  would  be  assembled  there  in  targe  numbers  ;  but  a 
traitor  again  appears,  hastens  the  climax,  and  Hidalgo  on  hearing  that 
he  was  betrayed,  without  waiting  for  the  feast  day  or  the  assembly, 
raised  at  once,  in  his  own  little  village  of  Dolores,  the  cry  ''Viva 
nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe;  viva  laindcpendencia."  "Long  live 
the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  [the  patron  saint  of  Mexico] ;  long  live 
independence."  His  followers,  whom  he  could  not  long  control  changed 
it  to  "Viva  nuestra  Seftora  de  Guadalupe,  muera  el  mal  Gobieme, 
mueran  los  Oachupines  !  "  "  Long  live  our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  perish 
the  bad  government,  death  to  the  Spaniards."  The  cry  is  known  in 
history  as  "El  Grito  de  Dolores."  The  news  spread  and  the  people 
everywhere  flocked  to  Hidalgo's  standard.  He  led  a  mob  (I  will  not 
call  it  an  army)  against  Queretaro,  and  sacked  it ;  then  against  Guana- 
juato, sacked  that  also  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword  in  cold  blood. 
Later  he  massacred  all  the  prisoners  who  had  been  captured.  For  a 
few  months  he  had  an  undisputed  career  of  ttiuraph.  He  led  his  horde 
toward  the  City  of  Mexico  and  Mexico  trembled.  But  the  Viceroy 
Venegas  and  General  Calieja,  who  afterwards  became  viceroy,  organ- 
ised a  successful  defi;nce,  and  their  well-trained  troops  were  able  to 
disperse  this  mob  on  ihe  Bridge  of  Calderor,  and  finally  the  leaders, 
Hidalgo,  Allende,  Aldamas,  and  others  were  captured  in  the  North  and 
shot  at  Chihuahua. 

It  is  common  in  Mexico  to  call  Hidalgo  the  Washington  of  their 
revolution.  I  would  not  for  the  world  say  aught  against  the  integrity 
of  his  character  or  the  patriotism  of  his  motives.  There  is  nothing  to 
lead  us  to  believe  that  in  all  this  revolutionary  movement  he  was  not 
actuated  by  a  pure  love  for  his  country,  and  a  desire  to  benefit  his  race. 
He  devoted  his  life  to  their  service,  and  he  met  a  brave  and  heroic 
death.       But   his  effort  was  crude,  ill   planned,  organized  badly,  and 
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carried  out  worse.  He  vainly  thought  that  with  a  mob  of  undisciplined 
men,  with  women  and  children  following,  he  could  meet  trained 
soldiers  upon  the  battle-field.  He  imagined  that  numbers  only  were 
necessary. 

The  pillkge  of  these  towns,  the  robbery  of  their  treasure,  and  the 
massacre  of  the  garrisons  and  of  the  prisoners  show  not  so  much 
that  he  was  deficient  in  humanity  as  that  he  lacked  statesmanship. 
The  one  thing  that  he  needed  was  the  substantial  support  of  the  intel- 
ligent, conservative  masses  of  the  community.  The  course  he  took  was 
the  on,e  of  all  others  most  calculated  to  drive  these  from  his  standard. 
The  best  elements  of  the  people  must  always  shrink  from  such  a  cause. 
It  were  better  to  endure  even  all  that  the  Spaniard  could  inflict  than 
the  evils  which  seemed  to  follow  in  the  train  of  Hidalgo. 

This  seed  of  pillage  and  massacre  sown  by  Hidalgo  and  his  follow- 
ers bore  bitter  fruit  for  long  years.  Many  of  the  best  of  the  Creoles, 
whose  sympathies  and  interests  were  naturally  with  their  countrymen, 
were  by  these  excesses  driven  to  the  royalists'  side,  and  fought  in  the 
ranks  with  the  soldiers  of  Spain.  It  was  not  till  182 1  that  the  butchery 
at  Guanajuato  was  so  far  forgotten  that  the  native-bom  Mexicans  were 
substantially  united  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  independence.  Then, 
and  then  only,  after  the  best  blood  of  the  country  has  been  shed,  and 
its  best  men  had  perished,  could  the  cause  succeed.  Long  and  bitterly 
did  Mexico  suffer  for  Hidalgo's  foil)'. 

He  failed  as  such  a  man,  pursuing  such  a  policy,  must  inevitably 
have  failed  ;  and  while  we  give  him  credit  for  the  purity  of  his  motives 
and  the  nobility  of  his  character ;  while  we  recognize  that  the  cry  that 
was  raised  in  Dolores  in  18 10  was  the  commencement  of  the  struggle 
which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  independence  under  Iturbide  in  1821, 
and  of  good  government  under  Porfirio  Diaz  in  1876  ;  while  we  fully 
recognize  and  extol  his  purpose  and  his  patriotism,  I  cannot  regard 
Hidalgo  as  a  leader  worthy  of  his  position,  or  entitled  for  a  moment  to 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  our  Washington. 

Later  historians,  upon  a  more  careful  consideration  of  Mexican 
history,  are  inclined  to  give  the  honor  of  the  leadership  of  the  Mexican 
Revolution  to  a  man,  the  purity  of  whose  life  and  the  patriotism  of 
whose  motives  were  unexcelled  even  by  Hidalgo,  and  who  had  in  ad- 
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dition  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  heroic  of  soldiers,  the 
greatest  of  commanders,  and  the  best  of  statesmen. 

Jos^  Maria  Morelos  was  bom  in  the  year  1765,  near  the  city  of 
Valladolidy  in  the  State  of  Michoacan,  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico. 
His  father  was  a  carpenter ;  his  mother  the  daughter  of  a  school 
teacher.  Jos^  had  only  the  barest  rudiments  of  an  education  in  his 
boyhood,  and  in  his  early  youth  his  father  died,  leaving  him  to  the  care 
of  his  uncle,  a  freighter,  and  Jos^  drove  mules  until  he  was  thirty-two. 
He  always,  however,  yearned  for  an  education  and  desired  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  church.  At  thirty-two  he  contrived  to  get  admission  to 
the  college  of  St.  Nicolas,  of  which  Miguel  Hidalgo  was  rector  and 
teacher.  As  soon  as  he  could  pass  the  examination  he  took  orders,  and 
becoming  like  Hidalgo  an  ordained  priest  was  given  charge  of  some 
small  rural  parishes  on  the  Western  coast  of  Michoacan.  When  the  cry 
of  Dolores  reached  him,  the  blood  was  stirred  in  his  veins,  and  he  set 
out  at  once  for  Guanajuato.  Meeting  his  old  teacher,  he  offered  his 
services  at  once  and  was  given  authority  to  raise  an  army  for  indepen* 
dence  in  the  Southwest.  He  left  upon  this  errand,  and  the  two  men 
never  met  again.  It  was  only  a  few  months  before  Hidalgo  was 
executed  at  Chihuahua,  a  thousand  miles  to  the  North,  and  his  com- 
patriot, five  years  later,  met  the  same  fate  under  the  walls  of  San 
Cristobal,  in  the  far  South. 

Morelos  started  from  his  own  parish  with  a  force  of  twenty-five 
men,  a  few  of  them  armed  with  guns,  some  with  lances,  and  the  rest 
with  sticks  ;  but  it  was  the  germ  of  the  army  which  shook  the  Spanish 
power  in  Mexico  to  its  foundations  and  finally  won  the  liberty  of  its 
country. 

Every  race  that  ever  has  been  has  had  to  stand  the  baptism  of  fire. 
Probably  every  race  that  ever  is  to  be  must  go  through  the  same  ex- 
perience. No  race  of  men  can  succeed  or  perpetrate  itself  without 
this  test  of  its  heroic  virtue. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  new  Mexican  race  to  submit  itself  to  the 
inevitable  ordeal.  For  nearly  three  hundred  years  they  have  been 
growing  and  multiplying.  Some  ten  generations  have  lived  and  died 
since  first  the  Spanish  cavalier  took  the  Nahua  maiden  for  his  bride  in 
this  new  land  beyond  the  sea.     The  race  which  has  risen  has  now  the 
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Stamp  of  three  centuries ;  but  it  had  been  three  centuries  of  peace, 
quiet,  and  order.  There  had  been  in  Mexico,  during  alt  this  time  since 
the  Conquest,  nothing  which  can  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  war. 
The  wild  Indians  had  occasionally  broken  out  in  the  mountains,  and 
small  troops  of  soldiers  had  been  sent  to  subdue  them.  The  pirate 
ships  of  the  Spanish  Main  had  now  and  then  skirted  the  coasts  of 
Mexico  and  disturbed  some  of  the  seaport  towns.  Once  in  a  while 
there  had  been  some  civil  commotion,  a  strike  among  the  laborers,  or  a 
demand  for  bread  from  the  hungry  populace.  But  these  were  all  but 
ordinary  and  transient  troubles  and  of  little  consequence  in  the  history 
of  a  nation  or  a  race. 

Now  the  supreme  moment  has  come.  The  new  Mexican  race  must 
live  or  die  according  as  it  stands  this  test  of  tests. 

It  ceriainly  had  a  leader  worthy  of  the  occasion.  It  has  been  said 
that  whenever  a  great  commander  is  wanted  he  always  appears  at  the 
right  moment.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  more  poetry  than 
fact.  We  sometimes  have  to  wait  long  and  patiently  for  the  right  man 
to  come.  But  the  hour  of  supreme  trial,  when  the  fate  of  a  nation  or 
of  a  race  hangs  in  the  balance,  is  the  hour  that  will  discover  and  dis- 
close  the  hero  if  the  hero  is  there. 

Morelos  is  now  our  hero.  At  Acapulco  he  learned  of  the  capture 
and  death  of  Hidalgo,  and  then  he  knew  that  the  hope  of  his  race,  and 
it  may  be  the  hope  of  liberty  for  all  mankind,  rested  with  him. 

He  commenced  at  once  to  assemble,  organize,  and  discipline  his 
famous  army.  You  must  remember  the  materials  which  be  had  at  his 
command  ; — raw  rustics  who  had  never  seen  danger  and  perhaps  never 
fired  a  gun  ;  new  men,  untaught,  undisciplined,  and  untried  ;  men  of 
a  new  race,  with  no  pride  of  ancestry  to  elevate  their  souls,  and  no 
record  of  heroic  deeds  to  inspire  them  ;  men  totally  unused  to  act  in 
concert  or  to  co-operate  with  one  another,  unaccustomed  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  or  to  formulate  their  own  opinions ;  for  centuries  the 
willing  slaves  of  the  king  and  the  easy  victims  of  the  Church.  If  you 
would  compare  their  deeds  with  the  soldiers  of  our  revolution,  compare 
first  our  advantages  with  theirs.  Washington  had  in  his  soldiers  the  re- 
sult of  the  education,  development,  culture,  and  courage  of  untold  gen- 
erations.    MoreJoshad,  at  the  best, only  the rawestmaterials  for  heroes. 
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At  first  ihey  showed  little  even  of  that.  At  Aguacatillo,  a  detach- 
Tnent  of  the  Independents  met  one  day  a  Royalist  force,  like  them  levied 
from  the  rustics  of  the  country.  Their  conduct  on  that  day  reminds 
us  of  the  celebrated  duel  of  Bob  Acres,  Both  sides  indulged  for  a  few 
minutes  in  some  wild  and  reckless  shooting,  and  then  the  Independent 
troops  turned  and  ran  without  looking  to  see  what  had  become  of 
their  opponents,  A  drummer-boy,  more  curious  if  not  more  brave  than 
the  rest,  climbed  a  tree  to  see  what  the  Royalists  were  doing.  He  found 
that  they  were  running  still  faster  in  the  other  direction.  He  called 
back  the  insurgents.  They  turned,  chased  and  captured  the  Royalists, 
and  won  a  glorious  victory  without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  either  side. 

But  Morelos,  by  persistent  education  and  discipline,  and  by  the  in- 
domitable zeal  and  valor  which  he  not  only  displayed  himself  on  all 
occasions  but  succeeded  in  communicating  to  those  around  him,  soon 
turned  this  wild,  unconglomerated  mass  into  an  army  of  which  neither 
Washington  nor  Wellington  need  have  been  ashamed. 

I  have  not  time  to  follow  the  early  career  of  our  priest- captain  in 
the  West.  He  bad  succeeded  in  winning  to  the  cause  of  independence 
the  people  of  Southern  and  Western  Mexico,  and  in  driving  the  Royal- 
ists back  almost  to  the  very  gates  of  the  capital.  No  soldiers  had  ever 
behaved  more  valiantly,  and  no  captain  had  ever  commanded  belter. 
But  I  must  pass  over  all  this  and  come  to  Cuautla. 

Calleja  was  in  the  North  with  his  triumphant  army.  It  was  the  best- 
equipped  and  best-disciplined  body  of  soldiers  that  had  ever  been  on 
American  soil.  In  it  were  now  the  finest  troops  of  S|)ain  ;  among 
others,  that  famous  regiment  of  Asturias,  which  had  carried  off  the 
honors  at  Belen,  where  it  had  defeated  the  French  with  great  slaugliter 
and  won  for  itself  the  proud  name  of  "The  Victors  of  the  Victors  of 
Austerlitz." 

Viceroy  Venegas  sat  in  his  vice-regal  palace,  and  as  he  heard  of  the 
progress  of  Morelos  he  trembled,  not  only  for  the  power  of  Spain  in 
Mexico,  but  (or  his  own  personal  safety.  Messenger  after  messenger 
was  despatched  for  the  great  army  of  Calleja  lo  come  and  save  them 
from  this  linle  parish  priest  and  his  force  of  rude  rustics.  Cidlcja 
c.imc.  He  wai  to  crush  Morelos  as  you  would  crush  an  epg-slicll  in 
your  hand.     But  alihoin;li  aj;ainst  liim  w.is  rominj;  all  the  power   of 
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Spain,  with  the  best  general,  the  best  army,  and  the  best  equipments  of 
every  kind  that  Spain  and  Mexico  could  furnish,  Morelos  with  his  little 
band  was  undaunted  and  unterrilied,  and  at  Cuautla  in  the  South  he 
calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  the  Royalist  hosts. 

The  name  of  this  place  is  of  Indian  origin.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Aztec  words  "^iniKA,"  meaning  eagle,  and  "rffl«,"  place.  Cuautla  there- 
fore means  the  place  where  the  eagle  builds  her  nest.  It  became  the 
nesting-place  of  liberty,  and  in  it  the  freedom  of  a  race  was  hatched. 

We  are  on  historic  ground.  The  city  of  Cuautla  lies  some  sixty 
miles  directly  south  from  the  City  of  Mexico.  A  little  to  the  Northeast 
are  Popocatapetl  and  IztaccihuatI,  whose  summits  rise  so  high  that 
even  here  in  the  tropics  they  arc  capped  with  perpetual  white  as  with 
the  mantle  of  heaven.  Farther  to  the  east  the  famous  Orizaba  raises 
its  snow-capped  summit.  Still  nearer  are  the  pyramids  of  Cholula  and 
Oiumba,  rivalling  in  grandeur  and  historic  interest  their  sisters  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  A  few  miles  to  the  southwest  are  the  renowned 
mines  of  Tazco,  among  the  richest  of  the  world,  worked  long  before 
the  days  of  Columbus  by  the  Aztecs  of  old,  and  still  yielding  their 
abundance  to  the  people  of  modern  Mexico.  Just  a  little  Farther  to  the 
south  is  the  town  of  Iguala,  afterwards  famous  for  all  time  as  the  place 
where  Vicente  Guerrero  and  Iturbide  met  and  issued  the  "Plan  of 
Iguala, "  which  rang  the  death-knell  of  the  Spanish  power  in  Mexico. 
Still  a  little  farther  to  the  south  is  the  mountain  village  of  Chilpanzingo, 
where  Morelos  assembled  the  first  Mexican  Congress,  and  decreed  in  the 
same  act  the  independence  of  his  country  and  the  freedom  of  the  slave. 
Still  farther  to  the  west  is  the  port  of  Acapulco,  to  which  for  three 
hundred  years  had  been  brought  the  rich  fabrics  of  the  Orient,  to  be 
from  thence  distributed  through  all  New  Spain. 

Wellington  once  asked  of  a  Mexican  he  met  in  Europe,  "  Where  was 
this  Cuautla  ? "  and  he  was  answered  that  it  was  a  small  open  city,  upon 
a  level  plain.  Wellington  replied;  "This  shows  the  sagacity  of 
Morelos."  The  place  was  in  fact  selected  with  rare  judgment  and 
discrimination  by  our  little  priest -commander  for  his  desperate  stand. 
No  mountain  fortress  could  have  answered  his  purpose  half  so  well. 
He  attempted  no  exterior  fortifications  whatsoever,  but  inside  the  town 
he  showed  that  the  parish  cura  was  no  mean  military  engineer.     He 
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walled  up  the  doors  and  lower  windows  of  the  houses,  and  cut  inside 
communications  through  the  walls  from  one  house  to  another.  He 
barricaded  the  streets  in  some  places  and  dug  deep  trenches  in  others. 
He  hoarded  his  ammunition  and  provisions,  drilled  his  men  night  and 
day,  and  waited  for  Calleja.  Calleja  came  and  immediately  stormed 
the  place  in  four  columns,  one  on  each  side,  confident  of  immediate 
success.  And  why  should  he  not  be  confident  ?  It  was  the  same  army 
that  triumphed  at  Calderon,  Guanajuato,  Valladolid,  and  Zitacuaro.  It 
had  never  known  defeat  or  check.  It  was  now  reinforced  with  these 
victorious  Spanish  troops,  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world,  and  Calleja 
himself  was  a  commander  greater  perhaps  than  any  other  that  America 
had  seen  since  the  time  of  Cortex.  Calleja's  columns  approach  ;  in* 
fantry,  artillery  and  cavalry  are  in  motion.  The  Mexicans  allow  them 
to  come  within  a  hundred  yards  of  their  intrenchments.  Morelos  had 
told  them  to  wait  until  they  could  aim  at  the  eyes  of  their  opponents. 
They  did.  Then  they  opened  so  tremendous  and  persistent  a  fire  that 
the  best  troops  of  Spain  and  all  the  world  fell  back  in  wild  disorder. 

There  were,  during  these  days,  many  deeds  of  individual  heroism 
well  worthy  of  record  in  history.  Galeano,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of 
Morelos,  seeing  a  Spanish  colonel  trying  to  rally  his  flying  regiment, 
sallied  out  against  him  alone,  engaged  him  single-handed,  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot,  and  as  may  be  imagined,  the  regiment  of  the  dead 
colonel  only  fled  the  faster.  In  another  part  of  the  field  Don  Jos6 
Maria  Fernandez,  afterwards  known  as  Guadalupe  Victoria,  thre^ 
himself  in  front  of  a  desperate  charge  of  a  Royalist  detachment  and 
saved  the  life  of  his  commander.  Vicente  Guerrero  and  Sandoval 
had  fortified  themselves  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  on  a  little  plaza, 
and  with  a  small  force  hurled  back  the  repeated  charges  of  the  best 
of  the  Spanish  troops  led  by  General  Llano.  Miguel  Bravo  and  the 
fighting  Cura  of  Tapia  hovered  around  on  the  outside  with  troops  of 
cavalry,  cutting  off  the  Royidists'  supplies  and  ammunition,  and  giving 
them  no  moment's  rest  anywhere.  Leonardo  Bravo  held,  against  over- 
whelming odds,  the  plaza  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  the  priest  Matamoras, 
fresh  from  his  prayers  and  his  church,  fought  as  fiercely  as  the  oldest 
soldier.  Morelos  himself  was  everywhere.  With  his  eagle  eye  upon  all 
parts  of  the  field,  guiding  and  directing  every  movement  of  his  troops. 
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regardless  of  personal  peril,  he  was  ever  at  the  weakest  point  and 
imparting  his  own  valor,  courage,  and  enthusiasm  to  each  individual 
soldier  in  his  army.  He  never  said,  "  Go  !  *'  but  always,  "  Come  !  "  and 
there  was  not  a  man  under  him  who  would  not  have  been  proud  to 
have  followed  him  even  to  certain  death.  Everybody  joined  in  the 
fight.  There  were  not  arms  enough  to  go  around  ;  but  the  Indians 
stood  upon  the  house-tops  and  used  their  slings  and  hurled  down 
stones  ;  the  women  carried  ammunition  to  the  soldiers  ;  and  even  the 
children  picked  up  the  spent  cannon-balls  in  the  streets,  and  brought 
them  to  the  warriors  that  they  might  send  them  back  on  their  errand  of 
death. 

Time  and  again  Calleja  led  his  cohorts  against  this  army  of  liberty, 
but  in  vain.  The  action  lasted,  this  first  day,  from  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon.  A  final  attempt  was  made  by 
Calleja  to  decoy  the  forces  of  Morelos  from  his  intrenchments  by  pre- 
tending to  abandon  his  artillery.     But  Morelos  was  not  to  be  caught. 

Time  and  again,  after  this  day,  Calleja  was  urged  and  entreated  by 
Viceroy  Venegas  to  make  another  assault  upon  Cuautla,  but  he  stead- 
fastly refused.  Nothing  could  induce  him  to  try  it  again.  He  had  had 
enough  of  it.  He  sent  to  Mexico  for  long  siege  guns  and  attempted  to 
batter  down  the  town.  Again  cannon-balls  and  shell  came  thick  and 
fast^  but  again  it  was  in  vain.  There  was  nothing  left  for  Calleja  to  do 
but  to  blockade  the  town  and  try  to  starve  it  out.  Morelos  knew  that 
the  destiny  of  Mexico  and  the  hope  of  liberty  depended  upon  his  suc- 
cessful resistance.  Hidalgo  slain  in  the  North,  Valladolid  captured, 
Zitacuara  destroyed,  the  Junta  dispersed,  Rayon  a  fugitive,  no  other 
organized  force  worthy  of  the  name  fighting  for  the  independence  of 
Mexico,  if  his  army  should  be  destroyed,  then  there  would  be  indeed  no 
hope  for  his  country.  If  he  could  only  hold  out  until  the  rainy  season 
commenced  Calleja  would  have  to  raise  the  siege,  for  Cuautla  is  in  the 
Tierra  Calliente,  fevers  come  with  the  rain,  and  the  European  troops 
would  be  lost.  If  the  rainy  season  had  come  as  usual,  this  is  what 
would  have  happened.  But  this  time,  the  Lord  seemed  to  be  fighting  on 
the  side  of  the  Royalists,  and  the  rains  this  year  were  two  months  late. 

Calleja  fully  appreciated  the  heroism  and  ability  of  Morelos.  He 
calls  him,  in  his  despatches  to  Mexico,  "  a  second  Mahomet,  fighting,'' 
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he  says,  "  with  a  firmness  worthy  of  a  better  cause."  He  had  yet  to 
learn  that  there  can  be  no  better  cause  than  that  of  human  liberty. 

Not  all  the  troops  of  the  Royalists,  gathered  from  all  Mexico  and  all 
Spain,  could  dislodge  Morelos  from  Cuautla.  The  weapons  of  human 
foes  could  not  prevail  against  him.  But  he  was  finally  driven  out  by  an 
enemy  stronger  and  more  irresistible  than  mortal  power.  It  was  hun- 
ger. Their  food  gave  out.  They  stood  it  like  heroes  day  after  day, 
waiting  for  relief,  but  none  came.  Every  effort  was  made  to  bring  pro- 
visions in,  but  the  place  was  closely  invested,  and  on  the  open  plain  the 
Spanish  troops  were  superior.  Famine  now  prevailed  inside  the  town 
to  a  horrible  extent.  Maize  was  almost  the  only  sustenance  of  the 
troops,  and  there  was  little  even  of  that.  They  were  hungry  enough  to 
eat  anything.  A  cat  was  sold  for  six  dollars,  a  lizard  for  two  dollars, 
and  rats  and  other  vermin  for  one.  An  ox  which  was  seen  feeding  one 
day  between  the  Spanish  camp  and  the  town  nearly  brought  on  a  gen- 
eral action,  for  the  troops  near  by,  unable  to  resist  the  temptation, 
rushed  out  to  seize  the  prey,  and  were  attacked  while  bringing  it  away 
by  so  strong  a  party  of  the  enemy  that  Morelos  had  to  draw  out  nearly 
his  whole  army  to  save  them. 

Disease  too  began  to  show  itself  in  its  most  frightful  shape,  and 
nearly  three  hundred  sick  were  lodged  in  the  Hospital  of  San  Diego 
alone,  and  yet  such  was  the  influence  of  this  man  over  every  one  around 
him  that  they  endured  all  their  sufferings  with  undaunted  heroism.  No 
one  spoke  of  surrender,  no  one  complained,  for  did  not  their  brave 
commander  share  every  peril  and  suffer  all  they  suffered  ?  Heroism  is 
contagious  and  every  heart  was  full  of  it.  But  heroism  cannot  supply 
the  place  of  food.  Morelos  saw  that  he  must  evacuate  Cuautla.  To 
surrender  would  destroy  the  hopes  of  independence  in  Mexico,  and 
moreover  would  be  the  death  doom  of  every  man  in  the  place,  for  Calleja 
gave  no  quarter.  Here,  at  this  trying  moment,  the  spirit  of  the  patriot 
and  the  skill  of  the  commander  is  shown  at  its  best.  One  dark  night 
the  troops  were  marshalled  silently  ;  the  order  to  proceed  was  given  ; 
Galeano  took  command  of  the  advance  guard,  Morelos  himself  of  the 
centre,  and  the  Bravos,  Leonardo  and  Nicolas,  of  the  rear.  Silently 
they  marched  out,  passing  right  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  and  so 
skilfully  was  it  all  planned,  and  so  superb  was  the  discipline,  that  they 
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were  not  discovered  till  they  had  crossed  the  river,  got  beyond  the  in- 
trenchments  of  the  enemy,  and  the  open  country  was  before  them. 
Then,  too  late,  the  Spanish  camp  was  aroused  and  an  attack  on  all  sides 
was  ordered.  But  Morelos  was  prepared  for  this.  He  gave  the  pre- 
concerted signal,  and  that  army  of  five  thousand  men  melted  away  as  if 
by  magic  and  disappeared  into  the  darkness,  over  the  plains  and  inta 
the  mountains,  where  no  enemy  could  follow.  When  the  Spanish  forces 
came  from  each  direction  to  where  the  army  of  Morelos  ought  to  be  all 
ready  to  be  closed  upon  and  crushed,  they  saw,  through  the  darkness^ 
only  the  dim  figure  of  their  own  battalions,  and  mistaking  friends  for  ene- 
mies, fired  upon  one  another.  Morelos  had  arranged  that  when  he  gave 
the  order  for  dispersion  the  troops  should  scatter  and  meet  again  as  soon 
as  possible  at  Izucar,  some  twenty  miles  away.  Two  days  afterwards 
they  were  there,  and  it  is  said  that  of  this  whole  army  only  seventeen 
were  missing  ;  but  among  those  seventeen  was  Leonardo  Bravo.  Ever 
at  the  post  of  danger,  he  was  hindmost  of  all,  and  was  captured  while 
guarding  the  rear.     More  of  him  hereafter. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  the  heroic  records  in  history  which  to  my^ 
mind  compares  with  the  retreat,  dispersion,  and  re-assembling  of  this 
army  of  Morelos.  The  cause  of  the  revolution  then  appeared  almost  a 
forlorn  hope.  No  one  knew  better  than  the  patriot  priest  and  the  troops 
under  him  how  much  they  had  to  contend  with  and  how  greatly  the 
chances  were  against  them  ;  and  yet,  so  far  as  is  known  without  a  single 
desertion,  these  five  thousand  men  scattered  over  the  plains  and  the 
mountains  and  came  together  again  at  the  call  of  their  leader,  filled 
with  the  same  undaunted  enthusiasm  which  had  sustained  him  all  the  way^ 
through,  and  preferring  rather  to  die  for  liberty  than  to  live  without  it. 

And  these  men  were  of  a  race  which  had  never  before  known  war^ 
and  they  themselves  had  had  no  previous  civil  or  military  experience. 
They  were  simply,  when  Morelos  took  them,  uneducated,  untrained^ 
undisciplined  rustics  and  clod-hoppers.  But  the  magic  power  of  a  great 
cause,  and  the  resistless  enthusiasm  of  a  noble  leader  had  transformed 
them  into  heroes,  the  peers  of  the  most  heroic  men  of  the  most  heroic 
race  that  ever  lived. 

Thus  they  gathered  together  again  at  Izucar,  resolved  to  be  free  or 
die.     A  race  had  been  baptized  and  a  nation  was  bom. 
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Calleja  was  glad  enough  to  sneak  back  to  Mexico.  He  had  had 
enough  of  it.  He  might  have  pursued  Morelos  and  come  up  very  close 
to  htm  ;  but  he  felt  like  ihe  man  who  was  hunting  the  bear ;  it  was  all 
right  until  the  tracks  became  too  fresh.  If  Venegas  was  going  to  send 
him  after  Morelos  again,  he  preferred  to  let  Morelos  have  a  good 
start. 

Calleja  nevertheless  essayed  to  enter  the  capital  in  triumph.  He  had 
been  sent  to  capture  Cuautia,  and  he  had  captured  it  He  had  been  sent 
to  disperse  the  army  of  Morelos,  and  he  had  dispersed  it, — after  a 
fashion.  But  the  people  in  Mexico  seemed  to  understand  pretty  cor- 
rectly the  true  situation  o^  affairs.  They  saw  that  the  great  Spanish 
Genend  hadbeenoutwitted  by  the  humble  parish  priest  from  Car^uaro. 

A  comedy  was  acted  at  a  social  entertainment  in  the  city,  a  few 
nights  after  the  return  of  Calleja,  in  which  a  soldier  appeared  returning 
from  battle,  and  presenting  his  general  with  a  turban,  telling  him  in  a 
very  pompous  maimer,  "  Here  is  the  turban  of  the  Moor  whom  I  took 
prisoner?"  "And  the  Moor  himself?"  said  the  general  "Oh,  he 
unfortunately  escaped."  The  application  was  plain,  and  the  chagrin  of 
Calleja  was  almost  beyond  endurance. 

Morelos  waited  some  time  at  Izucar.  The  mental  strain  had  been 
too  much  for  htm.  He  was  sick.  That  tremendous  nervous  energy  of 
his  had  to  be  recruited  ;  but  the  priest  Matamoras,  now  second  in  com- 
mand, reorganized  the  troops,  and  put  them  under  the  best  possible 
discipline,  bo  that  as  soon  as  Morelos  was  well,  they  were  ready  to  start 
upon  that  memorable  campaign  in  the  far  South.  1  will  not  follow  our 
hero  in  his  victorious  march  through  Oaxaca.  No  raw  levies  which  the 
Royalists  could  muster  there  could  stand  against  him  for  a  moment. 
His  army  was  proof  everywhere  against  anything  less  than  the  old 
Spanish  regiments,  and  even  the  Victors  of  the  Victors  of  Austerlitz 
had  learned  to  have  a  very  wholesome  respect  for  the  soldier-priest. 

Morelos  was  no  less  a  statesman  than  a  soldier.  He  saw  that  there 
must  be  something  besides  an  army  if  Mexico  was  to  be  a  nation  He 
determined  to  organize  a  government,  and  on  the  r3th  of  October, 
1813,  the  first  Mexican  Congress  met  at  Chilpanzingo,  a  litde  town  not 
far  from  Acapulco.  All  the  provinces  of  Mexico  which  were  under  the 
control  of  the  patriots  were  represented  by  elected  delegates,  and  for 
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those  which  could  not  be  reached  delegates  were  selected  by  the  others. 
The  Congress  declared  the  independence  of  Mexico,  proclaimed  the 
freedom  of  the  slave,  and  organized  a  Constitution.  Calleja,  who  had 
now  become  viceroy,  determined  to  capture  this  body,  and  so,  by  one 
stroke,  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion.  He  led  his  large  and  disciplined 
army  out  against  it  Morelos  had  only  a  handful  of  men  for  the 
defence,  but  he  fought  heroically  to  the  end.  He  succeeded  in  saving 
the  Congress,  but  not  himself.  I'he  last  man  of  his  army  to  leave  the 
field  of  battle,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  There  was  no 
doubt  as  to  what  his  fate  would  be.  No  patriot  captured  by  Calleja 
ever  lived  to  fight  again.  Morelos  was  taken  to  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
tried  ;  not  by  court-martial  as  a  soldier,  but  by  the  Inquisition  as  a 
priest.  His  offence  was  not  treason,  but  heresy  ;  the  heresy  of  believing 
that  man  was  bom  to  be  free.  He  was  of  course  convicted,  handed 
over  to  the  military  authorities  for  execution,  and  on  the  33d  of  Decem* 
her,  1815,  he  was  removed  from  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  to  the 
Hospital  of  San  Cristobal,  behind  which  the  sentence  against  him  was 
to  be  carried  out.  As  he  stood  there,  in  front  of  the  platoon  of  soldiers 
who  with  loaded  guns  was  ready  to  take  aim  at  his  heart,  he  made 
this  last  prayer  : 

"  Lord,  if  I  have  done  well.  Thou  knowest  it ;  if  ill,  to  Thy  infinite 
mercy  I  commend  my  sout." 

Thus  died  as  pious  a  priest,  as  brave  a  soldier,  as  skilful  a  com- 
mander, as  pure  a  patriot,  and  as  noble  a  hero  as  has  ever  lived. 

The  Government  vainly  thought  that  with  the  death  of  Morelos 
would  come  the  end  of  the  rebellion ;  but  the  humble  Cura  of  Car£- 
cuaro  had  planted  the  seed  of  liberty  so  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Mexican  people  that  nothing  but  extermination  could  ever  destroy  it. 

The  armies  of  the  patriots  were  dispersed  ;  their  leaders  were  cap- 
tured and  shot ;  but  still  the  flame  was  not  extinguished.  Time  went 
on  till  I  Sao,  and  all  that  appeared  to  be  left  of  the  rebellion  was  the 
indomitable  Vicente  Guerrero,  with  two  thousand  brave  and  undaunted 
soldiers  concealed  in  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Madre  in  the  South. 
Then  Iturbide  came  forward,  a  new  recruit  from  the  Royalist  to  the 
Republican  cause.  He  joins  his  forces  with  those  of  Guerrero.  The 
Royalist  army,  which  had  done  so  much  to  destroy  the  revolution,  now 
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turned  patriots,  and  Iturbide  attempts  to  gain  the  credit  and  win  the 
rewards  of  his  country's  freedom.  But  it  could  not  be.  The  memory 
of  Hidalgo  and  Morelos  and  of  the  other  heroes  who  had  fallen  was  too 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ever  to  be  obscured.  Mexico  is  inde* 
pendent.  Iturbide  for  the  moment  is  the  hero ;  but  the  nation  soon 
recovers  its  reason,  and  to  the  old  leaders  who  have  survived  are  given 
the  places  of  honor,  distinction,  and  responsibility. 

I  cannot  complete  this  story  of  the  siege  of  Cuautla  without  a  brief 
account  of  the  subsequent  career  of  some  of  the  men  who  were  there 
under  Morelos. 

I  have  spoken  of  Leonardo  Bravo,  who  led  the  rear  upon  the  retreat, 
and  who  was  captured  whilst  saving  the  rest  of  the  army.  His  son, 
Nicolas,  who  was  with  him,  escaped.  Morelos  had  then  three  hun- 
dred prisoners  from  the  Spanish  army  in  his  quarters.  He  turned  them 
over  to  Nicolas  Bravo  to  dispose  of  as  he  would,  to  save  his  father's 
life  or  to  avenge  his  death.  The  father  Leonardo  and  the  son  Nicolas 
were  two  of  the  loveliest  characters  in  history.  Pure  and  true  patriots, 
untrained  in  war,  unused  to  command,  of  quiet  and  gentle  natures,  they 
had  embraced  the  cause  of  Morelos  for  the  reason  that  it  was  the  cause 
of  liberty.  Once  soldiers,  they  became  the  best  of  soldiers.  No  men 
were  ever  more  valiant,  few  commanders  ever  more  skilful.  They 
loved  one  another  as  not  many  fathers  and  sons  have  ever  loved,  and  the 
Viceroy  knew  it. 

Leonardo  was  taken  to  Mexico,  and  Venegas  sends  him  word, 
"  If  you  will  but  write  a  letter  to  Nicolas  asking  him  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  your  life  shall  be  saved  and  you  shall  be  free."  Leonardo 
replies  :  "  I  love  my  son  better  than  I  love  my  life,  but  if  he  did  that,  I 
would  kill  him  with  my  own  hand  !  "  Nicolas  offers  to  exchange  the 
three  hundred  prisoners,  full-blooded  Spaniards,  for  his  father.  Calleja, 
in  a  brief  letter,  declines  the  offer,  and  in  his  postscript  adds,  ''  Don 
Leonardo  is  ordered  to  immediate  execution." 

Nicolas  Bravo  was  only  a  Mexican. 

On  receiving  this  contemptuous  and  heartless  message  from  Calleja, 
Nicolas  releases  the  three  hundred  prisoners,  wishing,  as  he  said,  to  put 
it  out  of  his  own  power  to  avenge  on  them  the  death  of  his  parent,  lest 
in  some  moment  of  grief  the  temptation  should  prove  irresistible.     An 
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«ye-witness  of  the  scene  reports  the  speech  that  Nicolas  made  when 
the  prisoners  were  brought  before  him  to  be  released,  as  follows  : 

**  Your  lives,"  he  says,  **  are  forfeit.  Your  master,  Spain's  minion, 
has  murdered  my  father,  murdered  him  in  cold  blood  for  choosing 
Mexico  and  liberty  before  Spain  and  her  tyrannies.  Some  of  you  are 
fathers  and  may  imagine  what  my  father  felt  in  being  thrust  from  the 
world  without  one  farewell  word  from  his  son — ay  !  and  your  sons  may 
feel  a  portion  of  that  anguish  of  soul  which  fills  my  breast,  as  thoughts 
arise  of  my  father's  wrongs  and  cruel  death. 

"  And  what  a  master  is  this  you  serve  !  For  one  life,  my  poor  father's, 
he  might  have  saved  you  all,  and  would  not.  So  deadly  is  his  hate 
that  he  would  sacrifice  three  hundred  of  his  friends  rather  than  forego 
this  one  sweet  morsel  of  vengeance.  Even  I,  who  am  no  viceroy,  have 
three  hundred  lives  for  my  father's.  But  there  is  yet  a  nobler  revenge 
than  all.  Go,  you  are  free  !  Go  find  your  vile  master,  and  henceforth 
serve  him  if  you  can  !  " 

I  have  failed  to  find  in  history  the  story  of  an  educated  and  cultured 
Saxon  more  worthy  of  love  and  honor  than  this  untutored  Mexican. 

Nicolas  Bravo  lived  to  see  the  cause  of  independence  triumph,  and 
to  become  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

Among  those  I  have  mentioned  at  Cuautla  was  Guadalupe  Victoria, 
then  known  by  his  real  name  of  Don  Jos^  Maria  Fernandez.  He  was 
a  young  law  student,  of  the  age  of  twenty- two,  pursuing  his  studies  in 
the  City  of  Mexico,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  He  did  not  join 
Hidalgo  ;  he  could  not  see  in  him  the  true  leader  for  so  great  a  cause. 
It  was  not  till  Morelos  appeared  that  he  joined  his  fortunes  with  those 
of  the  Revolution  ;  but  from  that  time  on  he  was  a  hero  among  heroes. 
I  have  told  how  at  Cuautla  he  saved  the  life  of  Morelos  by  rushing  in 
front  of  him  in  the  face  of  a  desperate  charge.  Through  all  the  siege 
he  was  foremost  in  deeds  of  valor,  and  on  the  retreat  he  took  the  post 
of  danger.  He  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Revolution  to  the  end. 
He  was  with  Morelos  in  Oaxaca,  with  him  at  the  siege  of  Acapulco, 
with  the  army  when  Morelos  was  captured,  and  after  the  death  of  his 
chief  he  fought  as  long  as  he  could  find  a  place  to  defend  or  a  soldier 
to  follow  him.  At  last,  in  1816,  most  of  his  compatriots  had  been  cap- 
tured or  slain,  the  insurgents  were  being  suppressed  upon  all  sides,  and 
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soon  nothing  remained  of  the  revolution  except  Guerrero's  little  band 
in  the  mountains  in  the  South.  The  Government  offered  pardon  to 
all  who  would  come  in  and  accept  il.  Many  did  so.  It  was  offered  to 
<;uadalupe,  and  pressed  upon  him.  He  preferred  death  to  submission. 
Then  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head.  Armies  were  sent  to  hunt  him. 
Any  village  where  he  obtained  food  was  immediately  destroyed,  it 
was  declared  to  be  certain  death  to  know  his  whereabouts  and  not  give 
him  up.  It  was  under  such  circumstances  and  to  escape  such  a  hunt 
that  Victoria  took  to  the  mountains,  and  from  this  time  until  iSsi, 
when  the  cause  of  independence  revived  under  Iturbide,  he  lived 
alone  and  unattended  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Sierras.  For  thirty 
months  he  did  not  see  a  human  being  or  taste  bread.  In  the  summer 
hf  lived  upon  fruits,  and  in  the  winter  upon  roots  and  whatever  else 
he  could  find.  He  was  glad  even  to  gnaw  the  bones  of  dead  beasts. 
The  clothing  which  he  had  on  him  when  he  disappeared  was  all  torn 
to  rags,  and  nothing  was  left  but  a  single  cotton  wrapper  which  he  had 
somewhere  found.  And  yet  he  would  not  submit.  The  troops  that 
were  sent  to  hunt  him  became  tired  of  the  fruitless  quest  and  reported 
him  dead,  and  so  he  was  believed  to  be,  by  friend  and  foe  alike.  The 
last  person  he  parted  with  when  he  disappeared  into  the  wilderness 
was  a  faithful  Indian,  who  said  to  him  as  he  went  away,  "  If  things 
change  and  you  can  come  back  safely,  where  shall  I  find  you  ? "  and 
Victoria  pointed  to  a  high  mountain  dimly  outlined  in  the  distance, 
"  You  will  find  me  or  my  bones  somewhere  on  that  mountain."  Five 
years  after  that  the  cause  which  had  been  so  dear  to  Victoria's  heart 
was  triumi)hant,  and  this  faithful  Indian  set  out  to  find  his  friend. 
He  searched  all  over  the  mountain,  and  was  about  to  give  up  in  di'Spair 
when  he  saw  a  footprint  in  the  soft  earth.  He  knew  it  to  be  the  foot- 
print of  a  man  of  F,uropean  origin,  that  is,  of  a  man  who  had  worn 
shoes  (the  Indian  always  went  barefoot  or  wore  sandals.)  This  faith- 
ful man  inferred  that  Victoria  had  been  that  way  and  would  return 
again.  Ih'  wailed  several  days  till  his  stock  of  provisions  was  nearly 
e\lKii;sKd.  ,ind  then  went  b.ick  for  a  fresh  supply,  leaving,  however,  as 
a  sii;n  tn  \i.  turia  if  he  should  come  that  way,  a  few  tortillas  hung  up 
\\\  ,1  -trhi-  over  llie  |ialh. 
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He  had  not  tasted  food  for  four  days.  He  was  so  famished  that  he  de- 
voured them  before  he  thought  why  they  were  there.  Then  he  reasoned 
that  it  must  be  either  the  signal  of  a  friend  or  the  ambush  of  a  foe.  He 
would  hide  and  wait.  The  Indian  soon  came  back.  Guadalupe  pre- 
sented himself  but  was  not  recognized.  His  beard  and  his  hair  had 
been  growing  for  four  years.  He  had  on  him  no  clothing  except  the 
ragged  remnants  of  that  one  cotton  sheet.  His  nails  had  grown  like 
claws ;  his  body  was  gaunt  and  emaciated,  and  he  was  almost  in  the 
last  stages  of  starvation.  He  convinced  the  Indian  of  his  identity  and 
went  back  with  him,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Victoria  was 
alive  and  returned  there  was  such  a  universal  rejoicing  as  Mexico  has 
never  known  before  or  since.  He  became  the  national  hero  and  re- 
mained so  till  he  died.  He  was  the  first  President  of  the  Republic,  and 
while  he  lived  he  was,  as  Porfirio  Diaz  seems  now  to  be,  the  one  man 
in  the  nation  whom  all  factions  were  willing  entirely  to  trust. 

And  yet  he  was  only  a  Mexican. 

Among  others  there  at  Cuautla  was  Vicente  Guerrero.  I  have 
already  referred  to  him  as  the  one  leader  who  kept  the  flame  of  the 
Revolution  alive  in  the  Sierra  Madres  in  the  South  when  it  was 
extinguished  everywhere  else.  He  was  the  connecting  link  between 
Hidalgo  and  Iturbide.  He  survived  the  Revolution  and  suceeeded 
Victoria  as  President  of  the  Republic. 

There  were  many  others  there  at  Cuautla  well  worthy  of  special 
notice,  but  time  does  not  allow  me  to  mention  them  here.  All  the  Gal 
eanos,  bravest  among  the  brave,  were  slain  during  the  war.  Miguel  anc 
Victor  Bravo,  brothers  of  Nicolas  and  sons  of  Leonardo,  were  also 
slain.  Matamoras,  the  brother  priest  of  Morelos  and  his  second  in 
command,  was  captured  and  shot.  But  I  must  stop,  for  among  the  five 
thousand  soldiers  were  five  thousand  heroes,  every  one  of  them  worthy 
of  a  monument. 

It  has  been  customary  to  ridicule  and  asperse  the  Mexican  nation 
and  the  Mexican  people  because  after  their  war  of  the  Revolution  they 
did  not  succeed  for  many  years  in  establishing  a  stable,  orderly,  and 
efficient  government  such  as  ours.  But  we  should  remember  again  the 
difficulties  which  the  Mexican  statesmen  had  to  confront  and  the  com- 
paratively easy  task  which  we  here  in  the  North  undertook.     Professor 
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Fiske  tells,  in  his  great  book  on  the  The  Critical  Period  of  American 
History^  something  of  the  difficulties  we  had  in  establishing  our 
national  government  after  the  Revolution.  It  was  only  by  a  very  close 
shave  that  even  we  escaped  anarchy  :  and  yet  we  had  the  advantage  of 
well-established,  well-regulated  and  efficient  Town,  County,  and  State 
governments.  We  belonged  to  a  race  which  had  won  its  substantial 
liberty  long  centuries  before,  a  race  which  had  been  accustomed  to 
govern  itself,  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  from  the  time  of 
King  John  down,  a  race  which  had  always  had  some  form  of  a  Town 
Meeting  and  a  national  parliament,  a  race  which  had  inherited  its  free- 
dom even  from  its  wild  Germanic  ancestors.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Mexico  was  a  new,  untried,  and  inexperienced  race,  the  growth  of  only 
three  centuries,  a  race  which  had  always  been  down-trodden  and  de- 
spised, a  race  which  had  never  been  allowed  to  govern  itself,  to  manage 
its  own  affairs  or  to  do  its  own  thinking  ;  a  race  which  drew  its  blood 
from  the  bigoted  Spaniard  and  the  untutored  Indian  ;  a  race  which  re- 
ceived its  first  baptism  in  this  War  of  Independence  and  won  then,  for 
the  first  time,  its  right  to  assert  itself  among  the  races  of  the  earth. 
The  war  was  ended  and  Mexico  was  independent  of  Spain,  but  it  had 
lost  its  best  blood  during  the  struggle,  and  the  people  who  survived  had 
yet  to  learn  the  first  principles  of  practical  statesmanship. 

Cannot  you  give  to  such  a  race  and  such  a  people,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, a  little  more  time  than  the  proud  Puritan  and  the  cultured 
cavalier  took  in  the  colonies  of  the  North  ?  In  1857,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Benito  Juarez,  a  full-blooded  Indian,  and  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  a 
typical  Mexican,  Mexico  completed  her  revolutionary  struggle  by  over- 
throwing the  authority  of  the  Church  and  adopting  a  liberal  constitution. 
Then  came  the  French  intervention  and  the  second  struggle  for  in- 
dependence;  but  in  1867  the  cause  of  liberty  had  again  triumphed^ 
Juarez  was  seated  in  the  Presidential  chair,  the  new  Constitution  was 
recognized,  and  religious  freedom  promulgated  and  acknowledged  on 
every  foot  of  Mexican  soil.  A  few  years  later,  Diaz,  the  compatriot  of 
Juarez,  succeeds  him  in  the  presidential  chair,  and,  from  that  day  to 
this,  there  has  been  no  just  cause  for  complaint  as  to  the  stability  and 
efficiency  of  the  government  of  our  sister  Republic  in  the  South.  She 
has  progressed  rapidly  in  material  prosperity,  in  mental  and  moral   de- 
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velopment,  and  in  all  that  makes  a  nation  great ;  and  those  who  know 
her  best  are  the  most  sure  that  she  is  now,  finally  and  forever,  redeemed. 

To  my  mind  those  who  brought  Mexico  from  the  infancy  of  her  lib- 
erty to  the  well-ordered  development  of  to-day,  who  helped  her  through 
her  struggles  for  independence,  through  her  early  civil  wars,  through 
her  contest  with  our  country  when  we  should  have  been  a  friend  instead 
of  an  enemy,  through  the  struggle  with  the  Church  and  the  French  in- 
vasion, are  as  much  entitled  to  the  name  of  statesmen  as  the  men 
who  won  the  independence  of  the  United  States  and  gave  us  our 
Constitution  and  form  of  government. 

I  have  called  the  siege  of  Cuautlathc  Bunker  Hill  of  Mexico.  Cuau- 
tla  and  Bunker  Hill  were  alike  in  form  defeats.  The  patriot  army  in 
both  cases  retreated  and  left  the  enemy  in  possession  of  the  field,  and 
yet  in  both  cases  the  contest,  though  apparently  a  defeat,  was  a  sub- 
stantial victory.  In  1776  it  was  shown  that  American  yeomen  could 
stand  up  against  British  regulars,  and  if  need  be,  die  with  their  faces 
to  the  enemy.  In  1812  the  Mexican  rustics,  with  the  little  priest  at 
their  head,  were  able  to  show  at  Cuautia  that  not  all  the  power  of  Spain 
or  all  the  soldiers  of  Asturias  could  crush  the  spirit  of  liberty  which 
had  been  aroused  in  the  breast  of  the  new  Mexican  race. 

Shall  not  then  the  descendants  of  the  heroes  of  Bunker  Hill  and 
the  sons  of  sires  who  fought  at  Cuautia  be  equally  proud  of  each 
other  and  of  the  fact  that  they  are  all  Americans  ? 
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Contemporary  with  the  establishment  of  peace  and  order  in  the  Mexican 
Republic,  by  President  Porfirio  Diaz,  in  1878,  there  was  held  in  the  City  of 
Chicago  an  "Inter-State  and  International  Commercial  Convention,"  to 
which  the  author  was  a  delegate  for  the  City  of  Chicago.  The  first  practical 
outgrowth  of  this  Convention  was  the  **  Chicago  Industrial  Excursion,"  organ- 
ized by  Mr.   Geo.   S.  Bowen   and   composed   of  representatives  of  various 

r 

manufacturing  and  mercantile  interests  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Representatives  of  the  leading  newspapers  and  periodicals,  among  them  the 
lamented  J.  J.  Collins,  of  the  De  Long  North  Pole  Expedition,  constituted 
the  ''Special  Correspondence  Bureau"  of  the  excursion,  and  by  their  all- 
powerful  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  brought  to  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  a  neighboring  Republic  needing  and  desiring  a  helping  hand 
to  open  up  new  fields  for  Commerce  and  Industry.  The  immediate  result  of 
this  knowledge  was  the  mapping  out  and  chartering  of  the  more  important 
systems  of  railway,  upon  which  work  was  immediately  commenced;  the 
organizing  of  telegraph,  telephone  and  steamship  lines ;  the  establishing,  in 
several  cities,  of  tramway  services  and  electric  light  companies ;  water  supply, 
drainage,  mail  service,  light-houses,  docks,  wharfs,  gas  works  and  various 
manufactures  were  either  introduced,  improved  or  proposed  in  other  parts  of 
the  Republic ;  the  commercial  world  was  not  slow  to  send  out  the  often 
maligned  "drummer"  to  make  connections  with  Mexican  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  and  the  great  mineral  wealth  hoarded  up  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  was  attacked  anew  by  the  united  efforts  of  Mexican  owners  and  American 
or  other  foreign  mining  companies  and  capitalists. 


Inasmuch  as  Mexico  will  soon  be  united  to  the  United  States  by  two  trunk 
lines  of  railway — the  Mexican  Central  and  Mexican  National — and  a  largely 
increased  exchange  of  raw  products  as  well  as  of  manu^tured  goods.of  ▼arious 
kinds  will  take  place  between  the  two  Republics,  based  upon  a  desirable  com- 
mercial treaty,  we  deemed  it  our  duty  to  present  to  the  American  merchant 
and  tourist  a  compilation  of  tne  valuable  facts  embodied  in  this  book.  These 
facts  were  gathered  by  the  author,  during  several  years  of  travel  over  the 
Mexican  Republic,  from  the  best  available  sources,  official  and  otherwise,  and 
will  prove,  we  hope,  welcome  information.  The  author  has  refrained  from 
any  elaborate  reference  to  the  natural  scenery  of  the  country  or  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people,  leaving  that  to  every  one's  own  conception  and  observ- 
ation. The  information  set  forth  in  this  Guide  will,  if  heeded,  save  great 
annoyance  to  those  who  may  have  occasion  to  visit  Mexico  on  either  business 

or  pleasure,  and  thus  the  object  sought  in  the  preparation  of  this  work  will  be 
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MEXICO. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  POLITICAL  FEATURES. 


The  United  States  of  Mexico  consist  of  twenty-seven  free  and  independent 
States,  one  Federal  district,  in  which  is  situated  the  National  Capital,  and  one 
territory — Lower  California.  They  extend  from  15*^  north  latitude  to  32*^  42^ 
north  latitude,  and  from  12®  21^  east  longitude  to  13*^  west  longitude  from  the 
meridian  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  south  by  Guatemala  and  Belize,  on  the  east  by 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  boundary 
line  of  the  Republic,  according  to  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Dec.  30,  1853,  com- 
mences at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  follows  the  course  of  that  river  to 
31®  47^  north  latitude,  extends  west  thereon  100  English  miles,  thence  south 
to  31®  20''  north  latitude,  on  which  parallel  it  continues  west  to  the  one 
hundred  and  eleventh  meridian  west  from  Greenwich,  whence  it  runs  north- 
west to  the  Colorado  River  at  32*^  2</  45^''  north  latitude,  and  follows  the 
course  thereof  until  it  reaches  the  dividing  line  between  Upper  and  Lower 
California,  and  terminates  on  the  coast  line  one  marine  league  south  of  the 
Bay  of  San  Diego,  California. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  country  is  on  a  line  from  the  conflux  of  the 
Gila  and  Colorado  Rivers  to  the  Bar  de  Ocos  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
State  of  Chiapas,  a  distance  of  2,933  kilometres,  and  its  greatest  width  is  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  delta  of  the  Fuerte  River,  a  distance  of 
1,173  kilometres.  The  extent  of  coast  line  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  2,580  kilo- 
metres, and  on  the  Pacific  6,650  kilometres. 

CONFIGUSATION  AND  PHYSICAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  SOIL. 

The  larger  part  of  the  country  is  traversed  by  the  great  mountain  range 
which  reaches  from  Behring  Straits  on  the  north  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  on 
the  south,  and  which  in  Mexico  bears  the  distinctive  title  of  the  Sierra  Madre. 
The  central  part  is  an  elevated  plain,  sloping  on  the  east  to  the  Atlantic  and  on 
the  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  range  separates  in  New  Mexico  into  two 
principal  chains,  the  eastern  forming  its  nucleus  in  the  Zempoaltepec,  3,396 
metres  above  sea  level,  from  which  several  spurs  run  out  through  the  States  of 
Oaxaca  and  Guerrero,  and  the  western  forming  its  nucleus  in  the  volcano  of 
Colima,  3,668  metres  high,  uniting  with   the  chain  running  out    from   the 
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volcano  or  Nevado  de  Toluca,  4,400  metres  high.  This  latter  chain  is  con- 
nected with  the  principal  eastern  one  by  the  chain  that  shows  as  its  highest 
points  the  Popocatepetl,  5,400  metres,  and  Iztaccihuatl,  4,786  metres  above 
sea  level. 

The  total  area  of  the  Republic  is  2,001,715  square  kilometres,  and  com- 
prises within  its  limits  146  cities,  371  towns,  5,743  villages,  5,869  landed 
estates  and  16,326  farms.  The  estimated  value  of  taxable  property  in  the 
cities  is  1168,743,582,  and  in  the  country,  1213,620,832,  making  a  total  of 
1382,364,414. 

IKPOBTATION  AND  EXFOKTATIOH. 

The  importations  for  the  year  1881  amounted  to  144,991,401 ;  exporta- 
tions,  124,879,211.  July  i,  1882,  to  March  31,  1883,  132,298,294.75,  of 
which  124,032,787.70  were  silver,  18,265,508.05  were  general  merchandise. 

The  trade  of  the  nine  months,  from  July  i,  1882,  to  March  31,  1883,  which 
fairly  represents  that  of  the  year,  shows  that  the  United  States  is  becoming  the 
chief  market  for  Mexican  products.     The  following  table  makes  this  clear. 

Bullion. —  United  States,  |2, 533,273.88  ;  Great  Britain,  14,378,212.25; 
France,  ;j766,ioi.oi  ;  Spain,  1653,617.55  ;  Germany,  1112,423.65  ;  Colum- 
bia, 1106,833.65  ;  Guatemala,  ;J6, 500.00.     Total,  18,561,961.97. 

Other  Products, —  United  States,  ^2,422,742.73  ;  Great  Britain,  I517,- 
844.53;  France,  1163,804.52  ;  Spain,  1238,170.80;  Germany,  1168,077.65; 
Columbia,  110,533.94;  Guatemala,  |8o. 00  ;  Total,  13,521,254.17. 

The  total  exports  to  these  countries  were  as  follows:  United  States^ 
^4,956,016.61;  Great  Britain,  ^4,896,056.76 ;  France,  1929,905.53  ;  Spain, 
^896,788.35  ;  Germany,  1280,501.30;  Columbia,  1117,367.59;  Guatemala^ 
^6,580.00.     Total,  112,083,216.14. 

It  may  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  Mexico  sells  more  to  the  United 
States  than  to  any  other  country ;  that  while  she  sends  silver  to  Europe  to 
pay  for  imports  and  to  settle  transactions  in  exchange,  the  bulk  of  her  raw 
products  goes  to  the  United  States,  the  amount  being  12,422,742.73  out  of  a 
total  of  ^3,521,254.73.  When  the  reciprocity  treaty  removes  some  serious 
obstacles  to  trade  between  the  two  countries,  and  when  the  international  rail- 
roads increase  the  facilities  for  interchange  of  products,  it  is  evident  that  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  two  Republics  will  receive  a  powerful  impetus. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  (census  1882)  consists  of  4,826,442  males;  5,175,442 
females;  total,  10,001,884,  of  which  19  per  cent.,  or  1,882,522,  belong  to 
the  Caucasian  race;  ^^  per  cent.,  or  3,765,044,  to  the  native  Mexican  race; 
43  per  cent.,  or  4,354,318,  to  the  mixed  race. 

The  Native  Indian  race  is  divided  into  the  following  tribes  : 

1.  Mexican,  numbering  1,626,511  individuals,  located  in  1 6  States  and  the 

Federal  district. 

2.  Opata-Pima,  84,000  individuals,  in  the  Western  States. 
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3.  Guaicura,  2,533  individuals,  in  Lower  California. 

4.  Seri,  on  Tiburon  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  300  individuals. 

5.  Tarasca,  with  230,000  individuals,  in  Michoacan,  Jalisco  and  Guerrero. 

6.  Zoque-Mixe,  55,000  individuals,  in  Chiapas,  Tabasco  and  Oaxaca. 

7.  Tatonaca,  90,000  individuals,  in  Huauchinango. 

8.  Mixteco-Zapoteca,  578,000  individuals,  in  Oaxaca,  Puebla  and  Guerrero. 

9.  Matlalcirga,  or  Pirinda,  5,000  individuals,  in  Mexico. 

10.  Maya,  400,000  individuals,  in  Yucatan. 

11.  Chontal,  31,000  individuals,  in  Tabasco,  Guerrero,  Oaxaca. 
1 3.     Huave,  3,800  individuals,  in  Oaxaca,  Chiapas. 

13.  Othomi,  650,000  individuals,  in  Central  States. 

14.  Apache,  ro,ooo  individuals,  in  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  Couhaila  and  Durango. 
Though  almost  all  these  Indians  speak  Spanish,  they  use  among  themselves 

35  idioms  and  69  dialects. 

OOVBBVHEHT. 

The  Government  is  a  federative  Republic,  whose  independence  was  pro- 
claimed on  the  night  of  Sept.  15th,  rSio,  in  the  village  of  Dolores,  State 
of  Guanajuato,  by  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Costilla  and  other  chieftains.  The 
Mexican  Constitution  was  proclaimed  Feb.  5th,  1857;  amended  Sept.  asth, 
1873,  establishing  a  Senate ;  and  again  amended  May  5ih,  1877,  prohibiting 
the  successive  re-election  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  Governors 
of  the  States.  The  Republic,  in  virtue  of  this  supreme  law,-is  composed  of 
free  and  sovereign  States,  so  far  as  their  internal  government  is  concerned, 
but  united  into  a  federation  according  to  its  provisions.  The  national 
sovereignity  is  essentially  and  originally  vested  in  the  people,  whence  is  derived 
all  public  power,  the  State  Governments  being  limited  to  the  control  of  their 
own  internal  affairs. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  all  persons  bom  in  the  Republic  are  free, 
and  slaves  receive  their  liberty  on  entering  upon  Mexican  soil.  It  guarantees 
free  education,  the  exercise  of  the  various  professions,  the  free  expression  of 
thought  and  the  inviolable  freedom  of  the  press,  saving  only  restrictions  which 
prescribe  the  morals,  the  private  life,  the  rights  of  a  third  person  and  the 
public  peace.  It  recognizes  the  right  of  petition  and  association  for  any 
legitimate  object ;  the  right  of  carrying  arms  for  individual  security  and 
legitimate  defense  j  the  right  to  enter  upon  and  depart  from  the  Republic, 
travel  within  its  territory,  and  of  changing  one's  residence  without  the  need  of 
passports  ;  it  disregards  all  titles  of  nobility  and  heriiilitary  prerogatives  ami 
honors,  as  well  as  process  by  deprivative  laws  and  special  tribunals;  it  pro- 
hibits the  enactment  of  ix  post  faeto  laws  and  the  making  of  treaties  for  the 
extradition  of  political  fugitives;  the  entrance  into  any  person's  domicil 
without  the  written  mandate  of  the  competent  authority;  it  forbids  imprison- 
ment for  debt  and  allows  imprisonment  only  when  the  accused  deserves  corporal 
punishment,  but  in  no  case  can  such  detention  or  imprisonment  be  for  more 
than  three  days  without  justifiable  cause.     It  establishes  guarantees  which  every 
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accused  person  must  have  in  criminal  proceedings,  among  which  is  the  exclus- 
ive competency  of  the  judicial  tribunal  before  which  the  accused  is  brought. 
It  prohibits  punishment  by  mutilation,  branding,  the  public  whipping-post,  and 
tormenting  of  every  kind,  and  declares  that  no  person  shall,  be  rendered 
infamous ;  abolishes  the  death  penalty  for  political  offenses,  except  where  they 
amount  to  treason,  and  inflicts  it  for  such  felonies  as  highway  robbery,  incen- 
diarism, parricide  and  secret  assassination.  No  criminal  process  can  have  more 
than  three  apf)eals  to  higher  courts,  and  no  one  can  be  punished  twice  for  the 
same  offense.  It  proclaims  the  inviolability  of  the  mails,  and  the  respecting  of 
private  property,  except  in  cases  of  expropriation  for  public  use  by  due  process 
of  law  with  full  indemnification  ;  prohibits  the  military  exacting  lodging  in 
time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war,  without  legal  requisition ;  prohibits  ecclesi- 
astical or  other  corporations  from  acquiring  real  estate  in  their  own  right,  or 
as  administrators  for  others ;  abolishes  monopolies  and  exclusive  trades,  except 
where  protected  by  letters  patent.  The  coining  of  money  and  the  conduct  of 
the  postal  service  is  reserved  to  the  National  Government.  Power  is  given  to 
the  President,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  State  and  the 
Federal  Congress,  or,  during  a  recess  of  the  latter,  of  the  Permanent  Deputa- 
tion, to  suspend  the  constitutional  guarantees  in  cases  of  invasion  or  grave 
disturbances  of  the  public  peace. 

It  considers  as  Mexican  citizens  all  who  are  born  of  Mexican  fathers  within  or 
without  the  territory  of  the  Republic ;  foreigners  who  may  become  naturalized 
according  to  law,  and  those  persons  who  acquire  real  estate  in  the  country,  or 
who  have  children  born  to  them  therein,  but  do  not  manifest  their  intention 
to  maintain  their  natural  allegiance. 

All  Mexican  citizens  are  obligated  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  the  country 
and  to  contribute  to  the  public  revenue ;  all  things  being  equal,  they  are  pre- 
ferred to  foreigners  for  all  employments,  commissions  and  official  appointments. 

The  amendments  decreed  Sept.  25,  1873,  prohibit  the  union  of  Church 
and  State,  and  forbid  the  establishment  of  a  national  religion,  giving  equal 
liberty  to  all  religious  sects;  recognize  matrimony  as  a  civil  contract;  pro- 
hibit religious  bodies  from  acquiring  real  estate,  or  receiving  monetary  contri- 
butions on  account  of  the  same ;  substitute  for  the  religious  oath  a  simple 
affirmation  as  to  the  truth;  establish  the  principle  that  there  shall  be  no 
oblirration  to  compel  personal  labor  or  service  without  just  compensation; 
prohibit  monasteries,  convents,  or  any  religious  order  of  a  monastic  or  con- 
ventual (haracter,  not  excepting  Sisters  of  Charity;  proliibit  the  clergy  from 
wearing  their  clerical  garb  except  when  in  the  performance  of  religious  offices, 
and  by  exi)ress  provision  ecclesiastics  are  rendered  ineligible  to  the  Presidency. 

The  supreme  power  of  the  Federation  is  divided  into  three  branches,  viz.: 
Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial. 

The  Executive  power  is  vested   in  a  single  individual,    styled    the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Mexican  States,  who  is  elected  by  a  vote  of  the  people  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  and  takes  possession  of  the  office  on  the  1st  of  December. 
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In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  is  assisted  by  six  Ministers,  or  Secretaries 
of  State,  viz.:  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Interior,  Justice  and  Public  Instruction, 
Public  Works,  Finance  and  Public  Credit,  War  and  Navy. 

The  Legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  National  Congress,  composed  of  a 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  two  members 
from  each  State  and  the  Federal  District,  one-half  of  the  number  being 
elected  every  two  years.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  or  Representatives  is 
elected  as  a  body  every  two  years,  one  representative  being  allowed  to  every 
40,000  inhabitants,  and  to  any  fraction  thereof  in  excess  of  20,000. 

Congress  has  two  regular  sessions  in  each  year.  The  first  session  com- 
mences Sept.  1 6th  and  terminates  Dec.  15th,  and  can  be  prorogued  for  thirty 
days;  the  second  session  commences  April  ist  and  expires  May  31st,  and  can 
be  prorogued  for  fifteen  days.  By  preference  the  last  session  of  each  legis- 
lative year  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of  department  estimates  and  the 
voting  of  appropriations  for  the  following  fiscal  year,  decreeing  the  levying 
of  taxes  to  meet  the  appropriations,  and  to  revising  the  accounts  or  balances 
of  the  preceding  year  as  presented  by  the  Executive. 

The  Federal  Judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  with 
subordinate  District  and  Circuit  Courts.  The  Supreme  Court  is  composed  of 
eleven  Supreme  Judges,  ordinaries,  four  Supreme  Judges,  supernumeraries, 
one  Fiscus,  and  one  Attorney  General ;  they  are  equally  elected,  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people,  for  a  term  of  six  years,  which  commences  at  the  time  when 
the  oath  of  office  is  taken.  The  District  and  Circuit  Judges  are  appointed 
by  the  President. 

In  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  each  particular  State,  the  Govern- 
ment thereof  is  equally  divided  into  the  Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial 
power,  being   known    respectively   as   the   State   Governor,  Legislature   and 

Superior  Court  of  Justice. 

ABMT. 

The  Federal  army  is  divided  into  eleven  divisions,  located  in  eleven 
military  zones : 

I  St.     Comprising  Sonora,  Sinaloa  and  Lower  California. 

2d.  *'  Chihuahua  and  Durango. 

3d.  **  Coahuila  and  Nuevo  Leon. 

4th.  **  Tamaulipas. 

5th.  **  Jalisco,  Colima  and  Military  District  of  Tepic. 

6th.  '*  Zacatecas,  Aguascalientes,  San  Luis  Potosi. 

7th.  **  Michoacan,  Guanajuato,  Querelaro. 

8th.  '*  Federal  District,  Mexico,  Guerrero,  Hidalgo,  Morelos. 

9th.  **  Puebla,  Vera  Cruz,  Tlaxcala. 

10th.  *'  Chiapas,  Oaxaca. 

nth.  *^  Tabasco,  Campeche,  Yucatan. 

On  a  ]>eace  footing,  it  consists  of 

Secretary  of  War. — i  General  of  Division  ;    i   General  of  Brigade  ;    7  Chiefs 

(Colonels);    11  Officials. 
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General  Staff  of  the  Army, — lo  Generals  of  Division ;  38  Generab  of  Brigade* 
8  Assessors. 

Special  Corps  of  the  General  Staff, — i  General  of  Brigade;  25  Chiefs  (Col- 
onels) \   94  Officials. 

Corps  of  Engineers, — i  General  of  Brigade;  12  Chiefs  (Colonels) ;  25  Officials. 

Military  College, — i  General  of  Division  ;  i  Chief  (Colonel)  ;  24  Officials;  32 

Professors  ;  200  Alumni ;  4  Privates  ;  30  Horses. 
Battalion  of  Sappers, — 3  Chiefs  (Colonels);  34  Officials;    727  Privates;  32 

Pack  Mules. 
Departmental  and  Sub- Inspections  of  Artillery, — i    General  of  Brigade  ;    4 

Chiefs  (Colonels) ;  4  Storekeepers. 
General  Artillery  Park, — i  Chief  (Colonel)  ;  3  Officers;  10  Storekeepers;  9 

Workmen. 
Five  Battalions. — 15  Chiefs  (Colonels);    183  Officers;  1,820   Privates;   253 

Horses;  1,420  Pack  Mules. 
Five  Companies  with  Fixed  Stations, — 22  Officers;    5  Storekeepers;   7  Work- 
men ;  300  Privates. 
Four   Construction  Establishments, — 4   Chiefs  (Colonels);     16   Officers;    26 

Storekeepers ;   267  Workmen. 
Carps  of  Military  Administration. — 13    Chiefs   (Colonels) ;    147    Officials   of 

Administration. 
Army  Gendarmes. — i  Chief  (Colonel) ;  8  Officers  ;  150  Privates  ;  150  Horses; 

4  Pack  Mules. 
Department  of  Infantry  and  Cavalry, — i     General    of  Brigade  ;     5    Chiefs 

(Colonels);  13  Officers. 
Thirty  Battalions  and   twenty  Escadrons.  —  130   Chiefs  (Colonels)  ;      1,280 

Officers  ;    24,000  Privates  ;    960  Pack  Mules. 
Ten  Regiments  and  ten  Escadrons.  —  60   Chiefs   (Colonels; ;     470   Officers ; 

6,470  Privates ;  6,090  Horses  ;  320  Pack  Mules. 
Military  Medical  Corps, — 72  Chiefs  (Colonels);  69  Officers;  184  Privates; 

80  Pack  Mules. 
Corps  of  National  Invalids, — i  General  of  Brigade;    i  Chief  (Colonel);    17 

Officers  ;   198  Privates. 
Government  of  the  National  Palace, — i  General  of  Brigade  ;   2  Officers. 

Military  Commaruiencies  and  Fiscals, — i  General  of  Division  ;   i   General  of 

Brigacie  ;    14  (Chiefs  (Colonels);    i  Assessor ;    31  Officers;    16  Privates. 

Military  Colonics  :  Infantry. — 6  Chiefs  (Colonels)  ;  40  Officers  ;  2  Officials  of 
Administration;  695  Privates.  Cavalry.  —  i  Chief  (Colonel);  33 
Officers;  i  Official  of  Administration  ;  650  Privates;  650  Horses; 
40   Pack  Mules. 

On  Waiting  Orders. — 120  Chiefs  (Colonels)  ;   320  Officers. 

Reserves  of  the  Army  y  composed  of  the  Militia  of  -  the  various  States. — ist  Con- 
tingent: 80  Chiefs  (Colonels);  340  Officers;  10,000  men.  2d  Contin- 
gent.    3d  Contingent. 
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Tota/  Number  of  Combatants  on  a  Peace  Footing, — 13  Generals  of  Division; 
46  Generals  of  Brigade;  576  Chiefs  (Colonels);  9  Assessors;  3,045 
Officers;  150  Officials  of  Administration;  45  Storekeepers ;  39  Pro- 
fessors; 283  Artillery  Workmen;  200  Alumni  of  Military  College; 
45,323  Privates;  7,212  Horses;  3,256  Pack  Mules. 

On  a  War  Footing  the  Army  is  composed  of — Infantry,  131,523  ;  Cavalry, 
25*790  ;  Artillery,  3,650.     Total,  160,963  men. 

NAVY. 

The  naval  forces  consist  of  the  steam  vessels  of  war  Libertad  and  Inde- 
pendencia ;  three  steam  launches,  the  coastguards  Tampico,  Campeche  and 
Progreso,  and  the  sailing  transport  ship  Colon,  all  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
In  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  the  war  steamers  Mexico,  Democrata,  Resguardo  and 
Juarez.  There  are  two  principal  commandencies  of  marine,  one  at  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  other  at  Mazatlan.  Captains  of  the  Port  are  stationed  at  Vera 
Cruz,  Tampico,  Isla  del  Carmen,  Campeche,  Tabasco,  Coatzacoalcos,  Tuxpan, 
Progreso,  Alvarado  and  Matamoros,  on  the  Gulf  coast;  and  at  Mazatlan, 
Acapulco,  San  Bias,  Guaymas,  La  Paz,  Salina  Cruz,  Manzaoillo,  Soconusco, 
Tonala,  Puerto  Angel,  Libertad,  Magdalena,  Islas  Marias,  Isla  de  Guadalupe, 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  There  are  two  nautical  schools,  one  each  at  Campeche 
and  Mazatlan.  Two  naval  arsenals  are  in  construction,  one  at  Lerma,  near 
Campeche,  and  the  other  at  Acapulco,  State  of  Guerrero. 

POST  OFFICE  DEPASTKENT. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  one  General  Post  Office,  53  Principal 
Administrations,  257  Estafetas  (postal  routes),  with  516  Agencies. 

•      TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Federal  Government  has  10,281 .329  kilometres ;  the  State  Governments, 
1,693.142  kilometres;  the  private  lines,  4,004.298  kilometres.  Total, 
15,978.769  kilometres.  To  this  must  be  added  the  telegraph  lines  of  the 
various  railroads,  which  amount  to  nearly  half  the  above  distance. 

EAILROADS. 

The  Railroads  in  operation,  under  construction  or  projected,  will  be 
found  enumerated  under  the  different  States. 

According  to  latest  information  obtainable  there  were  4,130  kilometres  of 
railroad  in  full  operation,  about  300  kilometres  ready  for  government  inspec- 
tion (completely  equipped),  while  nearly  600  kilometres  were  graded  and 
ready  for  the  rails. 

IMPORTANT  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTOBT  OF  MEXICO. 

The  first  tribes  that  populated  the  central  table  lands  of  Anahuac,  which 
have  left  any  historical  records,  were  the  Chichimecas,  founding  the  kingdom 
of  Huehuetlapalan.     The  first  kings  of  which  there  is  any  record  were  :   Negua- 
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meth,  Namocuix,  Miscohuatl,  Huitzilopochtli,  Huetmuc,  Naujotl,  Quauhte- 
petla,  Nonohualca,  Huetzin,  Quauhtonal,  Masatzin,  Quetzal,  Icoatzin.  This 
last  named  king  of  the  Chichimecas  founded  in  720  the  kingdom  of  ToUan, 
giving  it  to  his  second  son,  Chalchiuhtlanctzin,  who  figures  as  the  first  king  of 
the  Toltec  dynasty.  The  succeeding  Toltec  kings  were:  Ixtlilcuechahuac, 
771-823;  Huetzin,  823-874  ;  Totepehu,  875-927  i  Nacaxoc,  927-979  ;  Mitl, 
979-1038 ;  Xiutlalzin,  1038-1042 ;  Tepancaltzin,  1042-1094 ;  Topiltzin, 
1094-1103.  In  the  latter  year  the  Toltec  monarchy  was  destroyed  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Chichimecas,  who  established  in  1 1 20  the  kingdom  of  Tenayucan 
or  Texcoco.  The  new  kingdom  had  the  following  sovereigns :  Xolotl  the  Great, 
1 1 20-1 230;  Nopaltzin,  1 230-1 263;  Huetzin  Pochotl,  1 263-1 298  ;  Quinant- 
zin,  T298-1357;  Techotlalatzin,  1357-1409;  Ixtlilxochitl,  1409-1419;  Tetz- 
otzomoc  (usurping  king  of  Atzcapotzalco),  141 9-1 42  7 ;  Maxtla  (usurping 
king),  1 42 7-1 430  ;  Netzahualcoyotl,  1 430-1 470  ;  Netzahualpili,  1470-1516; 
Cclcamatzin,  1516-15203  Cuicuitzcatzin,  1520-1521 ;  Coanucotzin,  1521; 
Ixtlilxochitl,  1521-1527.  The  rest  of  the  Toltecs  who  escaped  from  the  de- 
struction of  their  empire,  assisted  by  Xolotl  the  Great,  founded  the  king- 
dom of  Culhuacan,  their  sovereigns  being  :  Xiutemoc,  1109-1124;  Nauhyotl, 
1 1 24-1 141  ;  Achitometl,  1141-1185  ;  Xohualalotlac,  1 185-12 15  ;  Calqui3rant- 
zin,  1215-1241 ;  Cocox,  1241-1301 ;  Acamapictli  L,  1301-1303;  Acamapictli 
II.,  1 303-1 35 5  ;  Chimalpopoca,  135 5-1 402.  The  reign  of  the  last  king  ter- 
minated the  kingdom  of  Culhuacan,  it  thereafter  figuring  only  as  a  tributary 
principality  of  Texcoco. 

The  kingdom  of  Atzcajxjtzalco  was  also  founded  by  Xolotl  the  Great,  who 
married  his  two  sons  to  daughters  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  a  tribe  of  the 
Acolhuas.  The  kings  of  Atzcapotzalco  were :  Acolhua  I.,  11 68-1 239;  Acol- 
huall.,  1 239-1 343;  Tetzotzomoc,  1 343-1 42 7  ;  Maxtla,  142 7-1 430.  In  this 
year  Atzcapotzalco  was  destroyed  and  the  kingdom  incorporated  into  Texcoco. 

The  Aztecs  in  their  peregrinations  arrived  in  the  valley  of  Mexico  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Their  first  Chief  was  Huitzihuitl,  who  died 
in  1 31 8.  They  then  proclaimed  the  King  of  Culhuacan  as  Chief.  Shortly 
afterwards  being  expelled  from  their  country,  they,  in  1327,  decided  upon  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Lagune  of  Texcoco  as  their.habitation,  and  founded  the 
monarchies  of  Tlaltelolco  and  Chapultepec,  which  were  kept  separate  until 
1438,  wlien  the  fifth  and  last  King,  Moquihuix,  was  conquered  by  Moctezuma 
I.,  seventh  King  of  Chapnltepec  and  first  Emperor  of  Mexico. 

The  Emperors  of   Mexico  were:    Mocte/mna  I.,    1436-1464;    Axayacatl, 

1464-1477;    Ti/.o(  ,  1477-14S6  ;    Ahuizotl,  1486-1502  ;    Moctezuma  II.,  1502- 

1520;  Citlahual/.in,  1520;  Cuauhtemoc,  1520-1521.     On  the  13th  of  August, 

1521,  the  Mexican  Empire  was  destroyed  by  Hernando  Cortez  capturing  the 

capitah 

GOVERNMENT  DURING  THE  DOMINATION  OF  THE  SPANIARDS, 

After  the  concpiest,  Hernando  Cortez  governed  the  country  under  the  title 

of  Captain-General  and  Governor,  which  was  conceded  to  him  by  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  on  Oct.  15,  1522,  and  confirmed  1525. 
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In  1527  Luis  Ponce  de  T^eon  arrived  as  Resident  Judge,  he  also  ; 
the  office  of  Governor,  and  depriving  Cortez  of  the  Captain-Gener 
latter  dying  sixteen  days  after  Ponce  de  Leon's  arrival.  The  office  of  ( 
was  conferred  upon  Marcos  de  Aguilar,  who  died  only  seven  months  afl 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Royal  Treasurer,  AlonSo  de  Estrada,  who 
mained  in  the  Treasury.  Though  he  was  assisted  in  the  beginning  by 
Gonzalo  de  Sandoval,  Estrada  carried  on  the  Government  alone  un 
when  the  Royal  Commission  arrived  (Audiencia  Real),  presided  over 
de  Guzman. 

This  first  Audiencia  governed  until  1 531,  when  the  second  one 
presided  over  by  Sebastian  Ramirez  de  Fuen-Leal,  Archbishop  of  S 
mingo,  which  in  turn  governed  until  1535,  when  the  Government  of  thi 
Vice-Kings  was  established. 

The  Vice- Kings  of  New  Spain  were  : 

1.  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  Conde  de  Tendille,  1535-1550. 

2.  Luis  de  Velasco,  Knight  of  the  House  of  the  Constables  of  Casti 

1564.     The  Audiencia  governed  in  the  interim  until  Oct.,  156 

3.  Gaston  de  Peralta,  Marquis  de  Falces,  from  Oct.,  1566,  until  Man 

The  Audiencia  governed  in  the  interim  eight  months. 

4.  Martin  Enriquez  de  Almanza,  Nov.,  1568 — Oct.,  1580, 

5.  Lorenzo  Juarez  de  Mendoza,  Conde  de  la  Corufia,  from  Oct., 

June,  1583,  when  he  died,  the  Audiencia  governing  until  Sept.  : 

6.  Pedro  Moja  de  Contreras,  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  governed  fro 

1584,  to  Oct.,  1585. 

7.  Alonzo  Manrique  de  ZufLiga,  Marques  dc  Villa-Manrique,  fn 

1585,  to  Feb.,  1590. 

8.  Luis  de  Velasco  (son  of  the  second  Vice-King),  from  Feb., 

Nov.,  1595. 

9.  Caspar  de  Zufliga  y  Acevedo,  Conde  de  Monterey,  from  Nov.  5, 

Oct.  27,  1603. 

10.  Juan  de  Mendoza  y  Luna,  Marques  de  Montesclaros,  from  Oct.  : 

to  July  2,  1607. 

11.  Luis  de  Velasco  (second  time).  Marques  de  Salinas,  from  July  2, 

June  19,  1611. 

12.  Padre  Garcia  Guerra,  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  from  June  19, 

Feb.  22,  161 2,  when  he  died.     The  Audiencia  governed  eight 

13.  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cordoba,  Marques  de  Guadalcazar,  from 

1612,  to  March  14,  1621,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Per 
Audiencia  governed  six  months. 

14.  Diego  Corillo  de  Mendoza  y  Pimentel,  Marques  de  Calves,  ( 

Priego,  from  Sept  21,  1 621,  to  Nov.  i,  1624. 

15.  Rodrigo  Pacheco  y  Osorio,  Marques  de  Cerralvo,  from  Nov.  3, 

SepL  15,  1635. 
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i6.     Lope  Diaz  de  Armendaris,  Marques  de  Cadereyta,  from  Sept.  i6,  1635, 
to  Aug.  22,  1640. 

17.  Diego  Lopez  Facheco  Cabrera  y  Bobadilla,  Duque  de  Escalona  and 

Marques  de  Villena,  from  Aug.  28,  1640,  to  June  lo,  1642. 

18.  Juan  de  Palafox  y  Mendoza,  Bishop  of  Puebla,  from  June  zo  to  Nov.  23, 

1642. 

19.  Garcia  Sormiento  de  Sotomayor,  Conde  de  Salvatierra,  Marqnes  de 

SobrosOy  from  Nov.  23,  1642,  to  May  13,  1648. 

30.  Marcos  de  Torres  y  Rueda,  Bishop  of  Yucatan,  from  May  13,  16489  to 

April  2,  1649,  when  he  died.     The  Audiencia  governed  fifteen  months. 

31.  Luis  Enriquez  de  Guzman,  Conde  de  Alvade  Liste,  from  June  28,  16509  to 

Aug.  15,  1653 

22.  Francisco  Fernandez  de  la  Cueva,  Duque  de  Albuquerque,  from  Aug.  15, 

1653,  to  Sept,  16,  1660. 

23.  Juan  de  Leyva  y  de  la  Cerda,  Marques  de  Leyva  y  de  Ladrada  y  Conde 

de  BaHos,  from  Sept.  16,  1660,  to  June  29,  1664. 

24.  Diego  Osorio  de  Escobar  y  Llamas,  Bishop  of  Puebla,  from  June  29  to 

Oct.  15,  1664. 

25.  Sebastian  de  Toledo,  Marques  de  Mancera,  from  Oct.  15,  1664,  to  Dec. 

8,  1673. 

26.  Pedro  Nufio  Colon  de  Portugal  y  Castro,  Duque  de  Veraguas,  Marques 

de  Jamaica,  from  Dec.  8  to  Dec.  13,  1673,  when  he  died. 
37.     Padre  Payo  de  Rivera  Enriquez,  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  from  Dec.  13, 
1673,  to  Nov.  30,  1680. 

28.  Tomas  Antonio  Manrique  de  la  Cerda,  Marques  de  la  Laguna  y  Conde 

deParedes,  from  Nov.  30,  1680,  to  Nov.  30,  1686. 

29.  Melchor  Portocarrero  Lazo  de  la  Vega,  Conde  de  Monclova,  from  Nov. 

30,  1686,  to  Nov.  20,  1688. 

30.  Caspar  de  la  Cerda  Sandoval  Silva  y  Mendoza,  Conde  de  Calve,  from 

Nov.  20,  1688,  to  Feb.  27,  1696. 

31.  Juan  de  Ortega  Montafiez,  Bishop  of  Michoacan,  from  Feb.  27  to  Dec, 

18,  1696. 

32.  Jos6  Sarmiento  y  Valladares,  Conde  de  Moctezuma  y  de  Tula,  from  Dec 

18,  1696,  to  Nov.  4,  1 701. 

33.  Juan  dc  Ortega  Montafiez  (second  time),  from  Nov.  4,  1701,  to  Nov.  27, 

1702. 

34.  Francisco  Fernandez  de  la  Cueva  Enriquez,  Duque  de  Albuquerque,  from 

Nov.  27,  1702,  to  Jan.  15,  1711. 

35.  Fernando  de  Alencastre  Norofia  y  Silva,  Duque  de  Linares,  from  Jan.  15, 

1 71 1,  to  Aug.  15,  1716. 

36.  Baltasar  de  Zufiiga  (luzman  Sotomayor  y  Mendoza,  Marques  de  Valero, 

from  Aug.  15,  1716,  to  Oct.  15,  1722. 

37.  Juan  de  Acufia,  Marques  de  Casa  Fuerte,  from  Oct.  15,  1722,  to  March 

17,  1734,  when  he  died. 
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38.  Juan  Antonio  de  Vizcarron  y  Eguiarreta,  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  from 

March  17,  1734,  to  Aug.  17,  1740. 

39.  Pedro  de  Castro  Figueroa  y  Salazar,  Duque  de  la  Conquista  y  Marques 

de  Gracia  Real,  from  Aug.  17,  1740,  to  Aug.  22,  1741,  when  he  died. 
The  Audiencia  governed  until  Nov.,  1742. 

40.  Pedro  Cebrian  y  Agustin,  Conde  de  Fuen  Claro,  from  Nov.  3,  1742,  to 

July  9,  1746. 

41 .  Juan  Francisco  de  GQemes  y  Horcasitas,  Conde  de  Revilla-Gigedo,  from 

July  9,  1746^  to  Nov.  9,  1755. 

42.  Agustin  de  Ahumada  y  Villalon,  Marques  de  las  Amarillas,  from  Nov.  10, 

1755,  to  Feb.  5,  1760,  when  he  died.     The  Audiencia  governed  until 
April  28,  1760. 

43.  Francisco  Cajigal  de  la  Vega,  from  April  28  to  Oct.  5,  1760. 

44.  Joaquin  de  Monserrat,  Marques  de  Cruillas,  from  Oct.  6,  1 760,  to  Aug. 

24,  1766. 

45.  Carlos  Francisco  de  Croix,  Marques  de  Croix,  from  Aug.  24,  1766,  to 

Sept.  22,  1771. 

46.  Antonio  Maria  de  Bucareli  y  Ursua,  from  Sept,  23,  1771,  to  April  9, 

1779,  when  he  died.     The  Audiencia  governed  until  Aug.  22,  1779^ 

47.  Martin  de  Mayorga,  from  Aug.  23,  1779,  to  April  28,  1783. 

48.  Matias  de  Galvez,  from  April  29,  1 783,  untjj  Nov.  3,  1 784,  in  which  year 

he  died.     The  Audiencia  governed  until  June  16,  1785. 

49.  Bernardo  de  Galvez,  Conde  de  Galvez,  (son  of  the  former),  from  June 

17,  1785,  to  Nov.  30,  1786,  when  he  died.     The  Audiencia  governed 
until  May  8,  1787. 

50.  Alonzo  Nufiez  de  Haro  y  Peralta,  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  from  May  8  to 

Aug.  16,  1787. 

51.  Manuel  Antonio  Flores,  from  Aug.  17,  1787,  imtil  Oct.  16,  1789. 

52.  Juan  Vicente  Giiemes  Pacheco  de  Padilla,  Conde  de  Revilla-Gigedo, 

from  Oct.  17,  1789,  to  July  11,  1794. 

53.  Miguel  de  la  Grua  Talamanca  de  Branciforte,  Marques  de  Branciforte, 

from  July  12,  1794,  to  May  31,  1798. 

54.  Miguel  Jos6  de  Azanza,  May  3r,  1798,  to  April  30,  1800. 

55.  Felix  Berenguer  de  Marquina,  from  April  30,  1800,  to  Jan.  4,  1803. 

56.  Jos6  de  Iturrigaray,  from  Jan.  4,  1803,  to  Sept.  15,  1808,  when  he  was 

deposed  by  a  revolt. 

57.  Pedro  Gar i bay,  Field  Marshal,  from  Sept.  16,  1808,  to  July  19,  1809. 

58.  Francisco  Javier  Lizana  de  Beaumont,  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  from  July 

19,  1809,  to  May  8,  1810.     The  Audiencia  governed   until   Sept.    14, 
1810. 

59.  Francisco  Javier  de  Venegas,  from  Sept.  14,  1810,  to  March  4,  18 13. 

60.  Felix  Maria  Calleja,  from  March  4,  181 3,  to  Sept.  20,  181 6. 

61.  Juan  Ruiz  de  Apodaca,  Conde  del  Venadito,  from  Sept.  20,  181 6,  to  July 

5,  1 82 1,  when  he  was  deposed. 
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62,  Francisco  Novella,  Brigadier,  from  July  5  to  Sept.  24,  1821. 

63.  Juan  O'Donoju  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  Ju}y  21,  1821,  but  did  not  take 

possession  of  the  Vice-Reynate  on  account  of  Mexican  independence 
having  been  consummated  by  the  entrance  of  the  army  into  the  national 
capital  on  Sept.  27,  1821. 

NATIONAL  G0YESN1ISNT8  AETEB  INDBPSNDENCX. 

First  Regency :  Composed  of  Agustin  de  Iturbide,  Juan  0'IX)noju,  Antonio 
M.  Perez,  Manuel  de  la  Barcena,  Isidro  Yaflez,  Manuel  Velasquez  de  Leon, 
from  Sept.  28,  1821,  to  April  11,  1822. 

Second  Regency :  Composed  of  Agustin  de  Iturbide,  Isidro  Yafiez,  Miguel 
Valentin,  Conde  de  Heras,  Nicolas  Bravo,  from  April  11  to  May  18,  1822; 
Agustin  de  Iturbide,  as  Emperor,  from  May  19,  1822,  to  March  19,  1823, 
when  he  abdicated. 

Executive  power  composed  of  Nicolas  Bravo,  Guadalupe  Victoria,  Pedro 
C.  Negrete,  Vicente  Guerrero,  from  April  i,  1823,  to  Oct.  10,  1824. 

1.  Gen.  Guadalupe  Victoria,  Constitutional  President  from  Oct.  10,  1824, 

to  April  I,  1829. 

2.  Gen.  Vincente  Guerrero,  Constitutional  President  from  April  i  to  Dec. 

18,  1829;  Lie.  Jose  Maria  Bocanegra,  Interim  President  from  Dec.  18 
to  Dec.  23,  1829  ;  Lid>  Pedro  Velez,  President  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice,  Interim  President  from  Dec.  23  to  31,  1829;  Gen.  Anas- 
tasio  Bustamante,  Constitutional  Vice-President  and  Interim  President 
from  Jan.  i,  1830,  to  Aug.  14,  1832;  Gen.  Melchor  Muzquiz,  Interim 
President  from  Aug.  14  to  December  24,  1832- 

3.  Gen.  Manuel  G.  Pedraza,  Constitutional  President  from  Dec.  24,  1832, 

to  April  I,  1833;  ^r.  Valentin  G.  Farias,  Constitutional  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Interim  President  from  April  i  to  June  17,  1833. 

4.  Gen.  Antonio   Lopez  de   Santa  Anna,   Constitutional  President   from 

June  17  to  July  5,  1833;  ^r*  Valentin  G.  Farias,  Constitutional  Vice- 
President  and  Interim  President  from  July  5  to  Oct.  27,  1833. 

5.  Gen.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  Constitutional  President,  from  Oct. 

27  to  Dec.  15,  1833;  Dr.  Valentin  G.  Farias,  Constitutional  Vice- 
President  and  Interim  President  from  Dec.  15,  1833,  to  April  24,  1834. 

6.  Gen.   Antonio  Lopez   de   Santa  Anna,    Constitutional   President    from 

April  24,  i'S34,  to  J.jn.  2S,  1S35;  Gen.  Miguel  Barragan,  Interim 
President  from  Jan.  2S,  is\^5,  to  I'Y'h.  27,  i.S^G  ;  Lie.  Jose  Justo  Corro, 
Interim  President  from  I'eb.  27,  iS^O,  t<.)  Aj)ril  19,  1837. 

7.  (jen.    Anastasio    l>ustani:inte.    Constitutional    President   from   April    19, 

1837,  to  March  t.S,  1.S39  ;  (ren.  Ant(jnio  Lo[)ez  de  Santa  Anna,  Interim 
President  from  March  iS  to  July  10,  1839;  Gen.  Nieolas  Bravo, 
Interim  President  from  July  10  to  July  17,  1839. 

8.  Gen.  Anastasio  Bustamante,  Constitutional  President,  from  July  17,  1839, 

to  Sept.  22,  1S41  ;    Javier  Echeverria,  Interim  President  from  Sept.  22 
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to  Oct.  lo,  1 841 ;   Gen.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  Provisj 
President  from  Oct.  10,  1841,  to  Oct.  26,  1842 ;   Gen.  Nicolas  Bi 
President  Substitute   from  Oct.   26,  1842,  to  March  5,  1843;    ^ 
Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  Provisional  President  from  March 
Oct.  4,  1843  y   Otn.  Valentin  Canalizo,  President's  Substitute  from 
4,  1843,  to  June  4,  1844. 
9.     Gen.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  Constitutional  President,  from 
4  to  Sept.  20,  1844;   Gen.  Valentin  Canalizo,  Interim  President  : 
Sept.  20  to  Dec.  6,  1844. 
TO.     Gen.  Jos6  Joaquin  Herrera,  Interim  President,  and  later  Constituti 
President,  from  Dec.  6,  1844,  to  Dec.  30,  1845;  Gen.  Mariano  Pai 
y  Arrillaga,  Interim  President  from  Jan.  4  to  July  29,   1846 ;    i 
Nicolas  Bravo,  Interim  President  from  July  29  to  Aug.  4,  1846;   \ 
Mariano  Salas,  invested  with  Executive  power  from  Aug.  5  to  Dec 
1846  ;   Dr.  Valentin  G.  Farias,  Constitutional  Vice-President  from  '. 
24,  1846,  to  March  21,  1847. 

11.  Gen.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  Constitutional  President  from  M 

21  to  April  2,  1847 )  Gen.  Pedro  Maria  Anaya,  Interim  President ; 
April  2  to  May  20,  1847. 

12.  Gen.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  Constitutional  President  from 

20  to  Sept.  16,  1847;  Lie.  Manuel  de  la  Pefia  y  Pefia,  Interim  P 
dent  from  Sept.  16  to  Nov.  12,  1847;  Oen.  Pedro  Maria  Anaya, 
terim  President  from  Nov.  12,  1847,  ^o  J^-n.  8,  1848;  Lie.  Manuc 
la  Pefia  y  Pefia,  Interim  President  from  Jan.  8  to  June  3,  1848. 

13.  Gen.  Jos6  Joaquin  Herrera,  Constitutional  President  from  June  3,  i 

to  Jan.  15,  1851. 

14.  Gen.  Mariano  Arista,  Constitutional  President  from  Jan.  15,  1851 

Jan.  5,  1853;  Lie.  Juan  B.  Ceballos,  Interim  President  from  Ja 
to  Feb.  7,  1853;  Gen.  Manuel  Lombardini,  Interim  President.! 
Feb.  7  to  April  20,  1853. 

15.  Gen.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  President  Dictator  from  April 

1853,  to  Aug.  II,  1855  ;  Gen.  Romulo  Diaz  de  la  Vega,  General 
Chief  from  Aug.  11  to  15,  1855  ;  Gen.  Martin  Carrera,  Interim  Pi 
dent  from  Aug.  25  to  Sept.  12,  1855 ;  Gen.  Romulo  Diaz  de  la  V 
General-in-Chief  from  Sept.  12  to  Oct.  4,  1855  ;  Gen.  Juan  Alva 
Interim  President  from  Oct.  4  to  Dec.  11,  1855. 

GOVERNMENTS  UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  1857. 

16.  Gen.  Ignacio  Comonfort,  Constitutional  President  from  Dec.  i,  1857 

Jan.  21,  1858.  Lie.  Benito  Juarez,  President  of  the  Supreme  Cour 
Justice,  from  Jan.  21,  1858  to  Nov.  30,  1861.  (During  this  i)erio(i 
capital  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  revolutionary  chiefs  Felix  Zuloi 
Manuel  Robles  Pezuela,  Lie.  Ignacio  Pavon,  Miguel  Miramon,  from  ^ 
20,  1858,  to  Dec.  24,  i860.) 
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17.  'Lie.  Benito  Juarez,  Constitutional  President  from  Dec.  i,  1861,  to  Nov. 

30,  1865.     (During  this  period  the  French  intervention  took  place. 
Aided  by  the  reactionary  party,  it  brought  Archduke  Maximilian,  of 
Hapsburg,  who  governed,  under  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Mexico,  from 
May  31,  1863,  to  June  19,  1867.) 

18.  Lie.  Benito  Juarez,  Constitutional  President  from  Dec.  i,  1865,  to  Dec. 

25,  1867. 

19.  Lie.  Benito  Juarez,  Constitutional  President  from  Dee.  25,  1867,  to  Nov. 

30,  1871. 

20.  Lie.  Benito  Juarez,  Constitutional  President  from  Dec.  i,  1871,  to  July 

18,  1872,  when  he  died ;  Lie.  Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  President  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  from  July  19,  1872,  to  Nov.  30,  1872. 

21.  Lie.  Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  Constitutional  President  from  Dec.  i, 

1872,  to  Nov.  20,  1876  ;  Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz,  Chief  of  the  Constitutional 
Army,  from  Nov.  24  to  Dec.  6,  1876  ;  Gen.  Juan  N.  Mendez,  Interim 
President  from  Dec.  6,  1876  to  Feb.  11,  1877;  Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz, 
Interim  President  from  Feb.  11  to  May  5,  1877. 

22.  Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz,  Constitutional  President  from  May  5,  1877,  ^o  Nov. 

30,  1880. 

23.  Gen.  Manuel   Gonzalez,  Constitutional   President  from  Dec.   i,  1880. 

His  term  of  office  will  expire  Nov.  30,  1884. 


FEDERAL  DISTRICT. 

Population:  439,769.  Area:  \,2Q0  Square  Kilometres. 

It  occupies  the  territory  between  19?  ^^  and  19^  31^  lat.  north  and  0°  10' 
40'"  east  and  0°  11''  45^''  long,  west  from  Mexico  City,  and  was  formerly  a 
portion  of  the  State  of  Mexico,  by  which  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  except 
the  south,  where  it  borders  on  the  State  of  Morelos. 

Its  Rivers  are  the  Tlalnepantla,  De  los  Remedios  and  Consulado,  emptying 
into  Lake  Texcoco,  and  a  few  small  streams  emptying  into  Lake  Xochimilco. 

Lakes, — The  western  part  of  Lake  Texcoco,  the  whole  of  Lake  Xochimilco 
and  the  western  part  of  Lake  Chalco  are  within  the  limits  of  the  District. 

It  is  divided  into  four  prefectures,  and  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  national 
capital,  with  338,000  inhabitants;  prefecture  of  Tacubaya,  18,515;  Tlalp>am, 
33,136;  Xochimilco,  39,664,  and  Guadalui)c  Hidalgo,  10,489. 

There  are  4  cities,  2  towns,  143  villages,  37  landed  estates  and  71  farms  in 
the  District. 

The  taxable  property  of  the  cities  is  valued  at  J48, 383,928  ;  of  the  country^ 
at  $6,896,754;   total,  S55, 280,682. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

It  supports  213   primary  schools   for  boys,   with   16,447  pupils,  and    228 
/primary  schools  for  girls,  with   10,822  pupils;   a  girls'  school  for  secondary 
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instruction,  with  iii  pupils,  and  a  girls'  school  for  perfection,  with  470  pupils; 
g'  college  de  la  Paz,  99  pupils;  women's  art  school,  205  pupils;  national 
eparatory  school,  880  pupils;  law  school,  78  students;  school  of  medicine, 
-  5  students ;  school  of  engineers,  64  students ;  practical  school,  in  Pachuca,  $ 
pupils ;  school  of  fine  arts,  300  pupils ;  agricultural  college,  94  pupils ;  college 
of  commerce  and  administration,  370  pupils;  school  of  arts  and  trades,  178 
pupils;  conservatory  of  music,  324  boys  and  144  girls;  school  for  the  blind, 
27  boys  and  9  girls;  school  for  deaf-mutes,  30  boys  and  7  girls;  military 
college,  200  pupils;  seminary  conciliar,  160  pupils;  seminary  auxiliar,  85 
pupils ;  Catholic  law  school,  70  students. 

THE  DISTRICT  OOVERHHSNT. 

The  Governor  of  the  Federal  District  is  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  Under  him  act  the  Inspector  General  of  Police,  with  eight 
inspectors  of  demarkations ;  the  Prefects  of  the  four  prefectures ;  Board  of 
Health,  with  eleven  agents ;  the  public  pawn  shops ;  office  of  vital  statistics ; 
judges  of  the  peace,  two  at  the  central  office .  and  one  each  at  Tacubaya, 
Mixcoac,  Cuajimalpa,  Santa  Fe,  Tacuba,  San  Angel,  Tlalpam,  Coyoacan, 
Ixtapalapa,  Ixtacalco,  Xochimilco,  Ostotepec,  Actopam,  Milpa  Alta,  Mixguic, 
Tulyehualco,  Tlahua,  Hastahuacan,  Atzcapotzalco  and  Guadalupe  Hidalg'^. 

The  Post  Office  has  public  letter  boxes  placed  at  convenient  points 
throughout  the  District,  while  the  distribution  of  mail  matter  is  effected  by 
letter  carriers. 

Products, — The  Federal  District  is  the  commercial,  industrial  and  art 
centre  of  the  Republic.  Here  are  located  foundries,  furniture,  soap,  cotton, 
glass  and  jewelry  factories,  paper,  oil  and  flour  mills,  potteries,  breweries, 
tanneries,  etc. 

AGBICULTUSAL  PBODUCTS. 

The  amounts  and  values  of  the  annual  crops  are  as  follows : 

Corn 12,254,600  kilogr.,  valued  at |2i5»75o 

110,100 

4S»8oo 

i9>300 

12,000 

10,930 

6,000 

4,390 

4,125 

3»9So 


Wheat 2,392,700 

Potatoes 650,300 

Barley 1,215,500 

Red  Pepper 300,000 

Chick  Peas 194,000 

Anise 65,000 

Garden  Beans 125,000 

Spanish  Peas 52,500 

Black  Beans, ...  113,000 


NAME 


La  Hormiga. 


COTTON  FACTORIES. 

MONTHLY   rRODUCT. 

2,475  kilogr.  wick 
3,688      *'       thread 
7,500  pieces    cloth 


OWNERS. 


.Nicolas  de  Teresa. 
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NAMB.  MONTHLY  PRODUCT.  OWHSBS. 

La  Magdalena /    ^'S°°  ^^I'^g'-  "-^'^f  \ Pio  BermejiUo. 

^  10,000  pieces    cloth    j 

San  Fernando 4,800      **       prints Manuel  Ibafiez. 

La  Fama 6,400      "       cloth Ricardo  Sainz. 

Mercado  de  Guerrero 5,000      '*       cloth 6.  Arena  y  hermano. 

{480  kilogr.  wick     \ 
320       **       thread  V F.  Monnet  &  Co. 
4,000  pieces    cloth   J 
There  are  also  two  woolen  mills — **La  Minerva,"  owned  by  Suinaz  y 
hermano,  and  **  El  Aguila,"  owned  by  I.  R.  Cardefias  &  Co.,  successors — 
whose  product  is  not  reported. 


MEXICO  CITY. 

The  capital  of  the  Republic  has  a  population  of  338,000.  It  was  founded 
in  the  year  1327,  and  was  a  seat  of  art,  commerce,  science  and  wealth  long 
before  Columbus  reached  the  shores  of  the  western  hemisphere.  The  political 
changes  which  have  taken  place  since  its  foundation — the  Sp>anish  conquest 
and  regime ;  the  war  of  independence,  so  triumphantly  conducted  j  internal 
revolutions  almost  without  number;  French  imperial  intervention,  followed 
by  coups  (T  eiai  under  the  Republic — belong  to  the  national  history.  The  city 
is  not  well  located,  but  science  and  art  have  been  busy  and  are  making  of  it 
an  attractive  and  beautiful  metropolis.  To  a  stranger  entering  it  everything 
seems  new  and  peculiar.  The  manners,  customs,  language  and  dress  of  the 
people  at  once  attract  the  attention  and  excite  a  spirit  of  curiosity  and  enquiry. 
But  the  visitor  will  not  be  long  in  discovering  many  attractions  and  beauties  in 
the  city  and  its  surroundings  which  will  enable  him  to  make  his  visit  pleasant 
as  well  as  profitable.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well  cared  for,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  disposition  among  the  authorities  to  make  the  nation's  capital  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  other  countries.  Since  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  the 
telegraph  and  the  telephone,  which  were  introduced  at  the  commencement  of 
the  administration  of  Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz  and  his  able  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  (ien.  Vicente  Riva  Palacio,  the  city  has  progressed  remarkably,  many 
improvements  beini(  introduced,  such  as  gas  works,  water  works,  sewerage,  and 
the  electric  light,  by  whirh  some  of  the  principal  streets  and  plazas  are  illumin- 
ated. This  system  of  imjirovements  has  been  continued  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  i)resent  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation,  (len.  Manuel  Gonzalez, 
and  his  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Gen.  Carlos  ]\acheco,  and  Dr.  Ramon 
Fernandez,  Governor  of  the  Federal  District,  who  seem  to  take  a  special  pride 
and  interest  in  whatever  tends  to  ])romote  the  welfare  of  the  metropolis.  The 
spirit  by  which  they  are  animated  is  seconded  with  much  earnestness  by  the 
cifj^ens  generally,  and  present  indications  give  promise  of  a  glorious  future 
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for  the  city  which  will  symbolize  the  progress  and  elevation  of  the  nation  to 
the  highest  plane  of  modem  civilization. 

The  city  is  built  on  a  part  of  the  old  bed  of  Lake  Texcoco.  It  is  in  con* 
templation  to  build  a  canal  through  this  lake  bottom  to  Huehuetoca  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  thorough  drainage,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  of  the 
entire  valley  as  well. 

The  streets  run  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  their  names  changing  at  almost  every  two  or  three  squares  or 
blocks,  a  custom  peculiar  to  Mexico. 

The  city  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  great  valley  of  Mexico,  which 
measures  45  miles  in  length  and  31  miles  in  width.  Its  elevation  above  the 
sea  is  2,283  metres,  which  gives  a  climate  of  remarkable  uniformity,  the  range 
of  the  thermometer  being  from  50°  to  70°  Fahr.  The  longest  day  is  13  hours 
and  10  minutes,  and  the  shortest  10  hours  and  15  minutes. 

From  a  recent  issue  of  The  Two  Republics  we  obtain  the  following  inter- 
esting  article: 

**  Recent  investigations  show  more  clearly  the  City  of  Mexico  (or  Gran 
Tenochtitlan,  as  it  was  then  named),  at  the  time  of  tHe  conquest,  was  situated 
on  a  small  island  in  lake  Texcoco,  fifteen  miles  west  of  this  city  and  four 
miles  east  of  Tlacopan.  The  city  was  connected  with  the  main  land  by 
three  large  causeways,  composed  of  stone  and  earth,  through  the  lake, 
constructed  primarily  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  the  city  by  the  overflows 
of  the  River  Cuautitlan.  One  connected  Mediodia  with  the  city  and  was 
seven  miles  in  length ;  another  to  Tlacopan  (to  the  west),  two  miles  in  length ; 
and  lastly,  one  to  the  north,  of  three  miles.  The  width  of  these  mammoth 
causeways  would  permit  ten  men  to  ride  abreast  oa  horseback  There  were 
also  two  more  roadways  running  along  the  aqueducts  to  Chapultepec.  The 
circuit  of  the  city  measured  nine  miles  and  the  number  of  houses  was  about 
70,000,  although  several  authors  disagree  on  this  point.  It  was  divided  into 
four  sections,  each  of  which  was  divided  into  many  wards,  whose  names  the 
Indians  employ  to  this  day.  The  dividing  line  of  each  section  was  a  wide 
street  that  met  with  the  other  streets  at  the  porch  of  the  four  doors  of  the  great 
temple.  The  first  division  was  called  Tecpan  (now  San  Pablo),  and  comprised 
all  the  population  that  was  between  the  two  streets  that  corresponded  to  the 
middle  and  eastern  doors  of  the  great  temple.  The  second  division,  Moyotla 
(now  San  Juan),  comprised  all  the  population  between  the  middle  and  western 
doors.  The  third  division,  Tlaquechiuhcan  (now  Santa  Maria ),  comprised  the 
population  between  the  western  and  northern  streets.  The  fourth  division, 
Atzacualco  (now  San  Sebastian),  comprised  the  population  between  the 
northern  and  western  streets.  The  city  of  Tlatelolco  was  added  to  the  four 
parts  into  which  Mexico  was  divided  from  its  foundation,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Axayacatl,  and  formed  the  grand  empire  of  Tenochtitlan. 

'*  Monstrous  dykes  kept  the  water  out  of  the  city,  canals  were  common  in 
all  parts  of  the  town  and  all  business  of  importance  was  conducted  with  the 
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aid  of  boats.  The  principal  streets  were  wide  and  straight,  and  many  of  them 
had  canals  cut  through  them,  leaving  wide  passage  ways  on  either  side  for 
pedestrians. 

''Among  the  grand  edifices  were  those  of  the  officials  who  had  to  attend 
court  in  person  during  specified  seasons  of  the  year,  but  who  resided  in  districts 
that  'formed  a  part  of  the  grand  Tenochtitlan  empire.  There  was  a  large, 
beautiful  garden,  or  plaza,  called  the  Tlapelolco,  where  the  marketing  was  done, 
although  markets  were  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Fountains,  large 
basins,  terraced  grounds  and  beautiful  flower  gardens  abounded  everywhere. 
The  beautiful  houses  were  calcimined  in  white,  primrose  and  brown  colors. 
The  towers  of  the  temples  and  the  tops  of  the  houses  were  used  for  fortifi- 
cations, having  heavy,  thick  parapets  on  all  sides.  The  markets  were  supplied 
with  the  greatest  variety  of  goods  that  could  be  found  in  any  market  of  the 
world  at  that  period.  When  Cortez  entered  the  Gran  Tenochtitlan  he  was 
amazed  at  the  mammoth  temples,  great  markets  and  the  evidences  of  civiliz- 
ation that  were  found  on  all  sides." 

The  soil  of  the  valley  is  composed  of  detritus  from  the  surrounding  mount- 
ains and  of  a  modern  alluvium ;  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  Nearest  the  mountains,  where  lava  abounds,  there  is  no  vegetation 
whatever ;  but  a  large  supply  of  mineral  waters  and  naphtha  is  found.  The 
rainy  season  begins  early  in  June  and  continues  until  September,  showers 
occurring  usually  in  the  afternoons  and  nights. 

FEDEBAIi  GOVBRNMEKT. 

PRESIDENT. 

The  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  (or  Mexican  Repub- 
lic), Gen.  Manuel  Gonzalez,  elected  July,  1880,  took  possession  of  the  Presi- 
dency Dec.  I,  1880,  and  ends  his  term  Nov.  30,  1884.  He  receives  an 
annual  salary  of  ^30,000. 

The  official  residence  is  in  the  National  Palace,  where  audiences  are 
held  daily  (Thursdays  excepted)  from  i  to  2  P.  M.  It  is  the  custom,  prior  to 
calling  on  the  President,  for  visitors  to  leave  their  names  with  the  Adjutant 
General  at  the  Palace. 

The  President  has  at  his  immediate  command,  for  the  execution  of  orderSi 
a  general  staff,  private  secretaries  and  the  Governor  of  the  National  Palace. 

Chief  Secretary  to  the  President,  Carlos  Rivas. 

MINISTRY  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS, 

The  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Rclaciones),  Josc  Fernandez,  receives 
an  annual  salary  of  J8,ooo. 

The  office  is  located  in  the  National  Palace,  and  is  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing five  bureaus :  America,  Europe,  Chancellary,  Archives,  and  General 
Archives  of  the  Nation. 

The  senior  officer  of  the  department  is  the  official  mayor,  or  chief  clerk. 

The  office  hou^  ^  '^m  9  A.  M.  to  i  P.  M.  and  from  3  to  6  P.  M. 
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KINI8TBT  OF  THE  DTTEBIOB. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Gubemacion),  Gen.  Carlos  D.  Gutierrez, 
receives  an  annual  salary  of  1 8,000. 

The  office,  located  in  the  National  Palace,  is  divided  into  the  following 
five  bureaus :  General  Post  Office  Department,  Steamship  Lines  and  National 
Monte  de  Piedad  (National  Pawnshops),  Inspection  of  the  Rural  Police, 
Inspection  of  Public  Benevolent  Institutions,  Archives. 

The  department  has  an  official  mayor  or  chief  clerk. 

The  office  hours  are  from  7  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M. 

The  Postmaster  General,  Manuel  J.  Toro,  who  is  an  official  of  this  depart- 
ment, has  office  hours  from  9  A.  M.  to  i  P.  M.  and  from  3  to  5  P.  M. 

KINISTBT  OF  JUSTICE  AND  PUBLIC  DTSTBUCTION. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  (Justicia),  Joaquin  Baranda,  receives  a  salary  of 
f  8,000  per  annum. 

The  office  is  located  in  the  National  Palace  of  Justice.  Hours,  from  7 
A.  M.  to  2  P.  M.     Official  Mayor  or  Chief  Clerk,  Juan  N.  Garcia. 

The  Department  is  divided  as  follows : 

Superior  Tribunal^  consisting  of  fourteen  magistrates  ordinaries  and  four 
magistrates  supernumeraries,  one  procurator  of  justice  and  nine  agents,  five 
civil  judges,  five  criminal  judges,  five  police  or  correctional  judges,  one  judge 
of  the  first  instance,  and  fourteen  minor  judges,  of  which  eight  are  in  the 
national  capital  and  one  each  in  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Tacubaya,  Tacuba,  San 
Angel,  Xochimilco  and  Atzcapotzalco. 

The  yunia  Directiva  (Board  of  Directors)  of  Public  Instruction  consists 
of  one  president,  one  vice-president,  one  secretary  and  sixteen  directors.  The 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  has  also  charge  of  the  National  Library. 

The  Federal  Court  is  divided  into — 

The  Circuit  Courts  at  Guadalajara,  Culiacan,  Merida,  Mexico,  Monterey, 
Paebla,  Queretaro  and  Durango;  each  consisting  of  one  magistrate,  three 
magistrate  substitutes,  one  promotor  fiscal. 

The  Federal  District  Courts  (of  which  thirty-two  are  established)  are 
located :  Two  in  the  Federal  District,  one  in  Aguascalientes,  one  in  Cam- 
peche,  one  in  Coahuila  (Saltillo),  one  in  Colima,  two  in  Chiapas,  one  in  Chi- 
huahua, one  each  in  Durango,  Mexico  (State),  Guanajuato,  Guerrero,  Hidalgo, 
Jalisco,  Michoacan,  Morelos,  Nuevo  Leon,  Oaxaca,  Puebla,  Queretaro,  San 
Luis  Potosi,  Sinaloa,  Sonora,  Tabasco,  two  in  Tamaulipas  (Tampico  and 
Matamoros),  one  in  Tlaxcala,  two  in  Vera  Cruz  (^Vera  Cruz  and  Cordoba), 
one  in  Yucatan  and  one  in  Zacatecas.  Each  District  Court  is  composed  of 
one  judge,  three  substitute  judges,  one  secretary,  one  promotor  fiscal  and  one 
executive  clerk. 

MIKISTBT  OF  FINANCE  AND  PUBLIC  CREDIT. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Jesus  Fuentes  y  Murliz,  receives  a  salary  of 
|8,ooo  per  annum. 
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The  office  is  located  in  the  National  Palace  and  is  divided  into  six 
bureaus,  as  follows:  Custom  House,  Public  Credit  and  Sequestrated  Prop- 
erties, Revenues  and  Stamp  Tax,  Civil  and  Military  Pay  Department,  Statistics 
and  Accounts,  National  Treasury. 

Official  Mayor  (chief  clerk),  Gabriel  Olarte. 

Office  hours,  from  9  A.  M.  to  i  P.  M.  and  from  3  to  6  P.  M. 

MIHISTBT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS,  COLONIZATION,  COMKBSOX  AND  INDUSTBT. 

The  Secretary  of  Public  Works,  etc..  Gen.  Carlos  Pacheco,  receives  an 
annual  salary  of  |8,ooo. 

The  office  is  located  in  the  National  Palace.  Hours,  from  7  A.  M.  until 
2  P.  M. 

Official  Mayor  (chief  clerk),  Manuel  Fernandez  y  Leal. 

The  department  is  divided  into  the  following  bureaus:  Colonization; 
Patents,  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Lines;  Railroads;  Agriculture,  Mining 
and  Veterinary ;  Archives — Geographical  and  Statistical  Society  ;  Cartog- 
raphy— Inspection  of  Public  Roads  and  Canalization  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico. 

METEOROLOGICAL  AND  MAGNETICAL  OBSEBYATOBT. 

Mariano  Barcena,  director;  Miguel  Perez,  sub-director;  Jos^  Zendejas, 
observer ;  Joaquin  Davis,  secretary. 

It  is  connected  by  telegraph  with  the  following  observatories  in  other  parts 
of  the  Republic : 

Aguascalientes — Observer,  T.  Medina  Ugarte ;  Cuernavaca  (Morelos) — 
Gabriel  Hinojosa ;  Guadalcazar  (San  Luis  Potosi) — Alfredo  F.  Wimer ;  Gua- 
dalajara (Jalisco) — Lazaro  Perez  ;  Guanajuato — V.  Fernandez  ;  Guaymas 
(Sonora) — ^Antonio  Moreno  ;  Huejutla  (Hidalgo) — Manuel  T.  Andrade  ; 
Leon  (Guanajuato) — Mariano  Leal,  M.  Pifia;  Mexico — Private  observatory, 
Daniel  Velez ;  private  observatory,  G.  B.  y  Puga ;  Morelia  (Michoacan) — M. 
Tena;  Oaxaca — ^A.  Falcon;  Orizaba  (preparatory  college) — M.  Ahumada; 
Pabellon  (Aguascalientes)  —  M.  V.  de  Leon;  Patzcuaro  (Michoacan) — A. 
Huacuja ;  Puebla — (State  College),  Benigno  Gonzalez,  (College  del  Corozon 
de  Jesus),  P.  Spina;  Queretaro — P.  Alcocer;  San  Luis  Potosi — G.  Barroeta; 
Teziutlan  (Puebla) — M.  L.  Leon,  J.  L.  Huici;  Tuxpam  (Vera  Cruz) — ^J. 
I^fforet ;  Toluca  (Literary  Institute) — Jos6  C.  Segura;  Vera  Cruz — ^J.  Russell, 
E.  Morales ;  Zacatccas — J.  A.  Bonilla,  J.  Castrillon ;  Chapultepec  (National 
Astronomical  Observatory) — Apolonio  Rome  ;  Mazatlan  (Sinaloa) — F.  Qui- 
jano,  I.  Guerrero. 

There  is  also  an  astronomical  observatory  at  Chapultepec,  and  an  agricul- 
tural college  and  veterinary  school  at  Hacienda  de  San  Jacinto. 

MINISTRY  OF  WAR  AND  NAVY. 

The  Se(  retary  of  War  and  Marine,  Gen.  Francisco  Naranjo,  receives  a 
salary  of  ^.S,ooo  per  annum. 

The  office  is  located  in  the  National  Palace,  and  is  divided  into  bureaus  as 
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follows :  Location  and  Movement  of  Military  Forces ;  Commissions,  Be 
fits  and  Furloughs ;  General  Staff  of  the  Army  \  Engineers ;  Artillery ;  Ar 
Medical  Service ;  Infantry  and  Cavalry ;  Marine. 

The  Minister  has  a  general  staff  and  private  secretaries.  Official  Ma 
(chief  clerk),  Gen.  Jos6  Montesinos.     Office  hours,  from  7  A.  M.  to  2  P. 

At  the  national  capital  there  is  located  the  national  factory  of  an 
national  powder  factory,  national  cannon  foundry  and  laboratory  for  ammc 
tion.  There  is  also  a  military  college  at  Chapultepec  and  a  military  prii 
at  Tlaltelolco. 

NATIONAL  C0NGBE8S. 

TTie  Senate, — ^This  body  consists  of  two  senators  and  two  substitutes 
each  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  District,  making  a  total  of  56  senators  a 
an  equal  number  of  substitutes.     Each  senator  is  elected  for  a  term  of  f 
years.     Their  sessions  are  held  in  the  National  Palace. 

The  committees  of  the  Senate  are :  Interior,  Industry,  Public  Instructi< 
Justice,  Constitutional  Questions,  Foreign  Afiairs,  Treasury,  War,  Coloi 
National  Guard,  Regulations,  Record. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies. — The  sessions  of  this  body  are  held  in  1 
Theatre  Iturbide.  Each  member  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  1 
States  are  represented  as  follows :  Aguascalientes,  4  members ; .  Campeche, 
Colima,  2;  Chiapas,  5;  Chihuahua,  4;  Durango,  4;  Guanajuato,  18;  Gu 
rero,  8;  Hidalgo,  11;  Jalisco,  21;  Mexico,  16;  Michoacan,  15;  Morelos, 
Nuevo  Leon,  4;  Oaxaca,  14;  Puebla,  20;  Queretaro,  4;  San  Luis  Potosi,  1 
Sinaloa,  4 ;  Sonora,  3 ;  Tabasco,  2 ;  Tamaulipas,  3 ;  Tlaxcala,  3 ;  Vera  Cr 
11;  Yucatan,  8;  Zacatecas,  10;  Federal  District,  10;  Territory  of  Lo\ 
California,  i — making  a  total  of  223  members  and  an  equal  number  of  sub 
tutes. 

THE  BUFBEXE  COUBT  OF  JUSTICE. 

Its  personnel  comprises  i  president,  10  judges,  4  judges  supemumerari 
I  attorney  general  and  i  fiscus.  The  supreme  judges  are  elected  by  dir< 
vote  of  the  people,  for  six  years. 

The'  circuit  and  district  judges  are  appointed  by  the  President. 

FOREIGN  DIFLOKATIC  C0BF8. 

United  States  of  America, — Phillip  Morgan,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  a 

Envoy  Extraordinary,  No.  2  San  Diego  street ;  Secretary  of  Legatic 

Harry  H.  Morgan,  No.  2  San  Diego  street. 
Belgium, — George  Neyt,  Minister  Resident,  No.  12  First  San  Francisco  stre( 

Secretary  of  Legation,  Adolfo  du  Chastel  de  la  Houardies. 
Chili. — Domingo  Gana,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordina 

Calle  Cadena;    Secretary  of  Legation,  Guillermo  Edwards;    Cle: 

Carlos  Coluianu. 
France, — Gustave  de  Coutouly,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Ext 

ordinary.    No.    2   Buena  Vista;    Secretary   of  the  Embassy,   Hun^ 

Bonlard,  No.  2  Buena  Vista;    Chancellor  of  Legation,  Mr.  Villai 

No.  3  San  Diego. 
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Germany. — Baron  de  Waecker  Gotter,  Minister  Resident,  absent ;  Secretary 
of  Legation,  Baron  Ernest  Wedell. 

Guatemala^  San  Salvador  and  Honduras, — Manuel  Herrera,  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary and  Envoy  Extraordinary,  No.  8  San  Ildefonso  street. 

Italy. — Ernesto  Martuscelli,  Minister  Resident,  No.  2  Buena  Vista. 

Spain. — Guillermo  Crespo,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary, 
No.  2  San  Diego ;  Secretary  of  Legation,  Andres  Freuiler,  No.  2  San 
Diego. 

England. — Mr.  Spencer  St.  John,  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  in  the  Guillow 
Hotel. 

FOREIGN  CONSULS. 

United  States  of  America, — Consul-Gen.  David  H.  Strother,  No.  5  Perpetua 

street ;   Mr.  B.  T.  Leuzarder,  Vice-Consul  Gen. 
Belgium. — Diedrich  Grane,  No.  14  San  Augustin  street. 
Colombia. — ^Jos^  de  Ansoategui,»No.  3  Empedradillo  street. 
Denmark. — German  F.  Wichers,  No.  17  San  Augustin  street. 
Germany. — Pablo  Kosidowski,  No.  7  Capuchinas  street. 
Guatemala. — Rafael  Gonzalez  Hoz. 
Spain. — ^Jos6  Perignat,  Hotel  Iturbide. 
Switzerland. — ^Albert  Kienast,  No.  2  Monterilla  street. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  Federal  Government  supports,  at  the  national  capital,  the  following 

schools:    Primary — four  for  boys,  with  2,055  pupils;    five  for  girls,   2,209 

pupils;   one  for  men,  157  pupils;   one  for  women,  no  pupils.     Secondary — 

one  for  girls,  112  pupils,  with  one  library  and  laboratory.     Perfecting — one  for 

girls,  with  481  pupils. 

CITT  OOVEBNMENT. 

It  is  composed  of  twenty  Regidores  (aldermen)  and  two  Sjmdici  (corpora- 
tion counsel).  These  form  twenty-five  different  committees — on  water  supply, 
lighting,  charity,  prisons,  public  carriages,  elections,  street  cleaning,  markets, 
cemeteries,  police,  etc. 

PLACES  OF  INTEBEST. 

The  National  Palace  (Palacio  Nacional)  occupies  the  entire  eastern  side  of 
the  Plaza  Mayor  (with  the  Zocalo — public  concert  park)  and  has  a  frontage  of 
2,167  feet.    This  palace  contains  the  offices  of  the  President,  Ministers,  head- 

(juarters  of  the  Military  Commandant,  the  National  Treasury,  Archives,  Sen- 
ate Chamber,  Meteorological  Observatory  and  Central  Federal  Telegraph 
Office. 

The  Palace  of  Congress  (Palacio  del  Congreso — Chamber  of  Deputies)  is» 
in  the  Theatre  Iturbide,  Factor  street  (Calle  del  Factor). 

The  Palace  of  yustice  (Palacio  de  Justicia),  Curdobanes  street  (Calle  de 
Cordobanes). 

The  Municipal  Palace  (Palacio  Municipal)  occupies  nearly  half  of  one  side 
of  the  Plaza  Mayor,  fronting  the  Cathedral.     It  contains  the  offices  of  the 
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Governor  of  the  Federal  District,  Dr.  Ramon  Fernandez  (office  hours,  from  9 
A.  M.  to  I  P.  M.,  and  from  3  to  6  P.  M.),  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Munici- 
cipality  (Sala  de  Cabildo),  Central  Police  Station,  etc. 

Catholic  Churches, — The  Cathedral,  begun  in  1573,  is  built  on  the  site 
where  Cortez  found  and  destroyed  the  sacrificial  stone,  Teocalli.  This  edifice 
was  finished  in  1667,  and  dedicated  on  the  2 2d  of  December,  1667.  The  total 
cost  was  11,762,000.  The  towers  were  commenced  by  Juan  Lozano,  and  fin- 
ished in  1 79 1  by  Damian  Ortiz,  costing  11194,000,  making  a  total  of  111,956,000. 
Height  of  towers,  200  feet;  width,  32^4  feet;  body  of  church,  426  feet  from 
north  to  south,  and  200  feet  from  east  to  west.  Cemented  in  the  wall  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Cathedral  is  the  Aztec  Calendar  Stone,  carved  out  of  a  block 
of  basalt,  and  weighing  25  tons,  its  diameter  being  11  feet.  It  is  divided  into 
365  days,  with  an  intercalation  of  13  days  for  each  cycle  of  52  years,  thus 
approaching  the  Asiatic  calendar.  The  Cathedral  has  5  naves,  14  chapels  and 
6  altars.  The  principal  is  the  Altar  of  the  Holy  Kings  (Santos  Reyes),  under 
which  are  the  tombs  of  the  Spanish  Viceroys  and  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
Mexican  Republic  and  heroes, of  the  War  of  Independence. 

The  Sagrario,  standing  by  the  side  of  the  Cathedral. 

The  Church  of  La  Profesa,  corner  of  Third  San  Francisco  and  San  Jos6  el 
Real  streets,  was  founded  in  1720,  and  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  churchy 
which  was  established  by  the  Jesuits  in  1593. 

The  Church  of  San  Fernando,  built  in  1755,  stands  in  the  Guerrero  Garden. 

The  Church  Santa  Teresa,  in  Theresa  street. 

The  Church  of  Saint  John  of  God  (San  Juan  de  Dios)  is  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Morelos  Garden  (Jardin  de  Morelos).  This  church  and  hospital  were 
bounded  in  1729. 

The  Church  of  Saint  Catherine  (Santa  Catalina  de  Sena)  is  in  the  street  of 
^he  same  name. 

The  thirteen  other  parish  churches  are :  San  Miguel,  La  Palma,  Soledad 
de  Santa  Cruz,  San  Cosme,  Salto  del  Agua,  San  Antonio  Tomatlan,  Santa  Vera 
Cruz,  Santa  Catarina,  San  Jos6,  San  Sebastian,  Santa  Maria  and  Noanalco. 

Protestant  Churches, — First  Presbyterian  Church,  Verdeja  street.  Christ 
Congregational  Church,  Los  Angeles  street.  Methodist  Episcopal  Chapel, 
San  Cosme.  Trinity  Methodist  Chapel,  Calle  de  Gante.  Christ  Church 
(Protestant),  San  Francisco  street.  Union  Protestant  Congregation,  San  Juan 
de  Letran,  No.  12. 

TTie  General  Post  Office,  Moneda  street  (Calle  de  la  Moneda),  is  on  one  side 
of  the  National  Palace.  Open  from  8  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M.  Letters  and  mail 
'Matter  addressed  to  **  Care  of  General  Post  Office  '*  are  advertised  in  the  yard, 
^here  callers  must  note  the  number  on  the  list,  and  date  of  the  same.  Parties 
Expecting  any  communications  from  the  various  ministers  must  call  at  their 
Respective  offices  and  inquire  of  the  janitors. 

The  National  Museum ,  adjoining  the  Post  Office  (Director,  Gumesindo 
)4endoza),  is  rich  in  Mexican  antiquities,  such  as  idols,  hieroglyphics,  manu- 
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^cripts^  arms,  utensils,  jewels,  etc.  To  this  Museum  is  attached  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  with  a  well-classified  collection  of  geological  and  zoolog- 
ical specimens,  and  a  collection  of  minerals  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
especially  Mexico. 

The  Academy  of  San  Carlos y  Hospital  de  Amor  de  Dios  street,  contains  one 
of  the  most  notable  art  collections  of  the  Republic.  Valuable  paintings  of  old 
masters,  as  well  as  of  modern  painters,  are  exhibited  here — noteworthy,  the 
collection  of  old  Mexican  painters,  such  as  Cabrera,  Aguilera,  Juarez,  Ibarra, 
Arteaga,  Vallejo,  Echave  and  others. 

The  Mint  (Casa  de  Moneda),  Apartado  street. 

National  Fawn  Shop  (Nacional  Monte  de  Piedad),  opposite  the  cathedral, 
in  Empedradillo  street. 

OAKDENB  AND  PB01CEHADE8. 

The  Zocalo,  on  the  Plaza  Mayor,  is  celebrated  for  the  public  concerts 
given  by  the  military  bands  twice  a  week. 

The  Garden  in  front  of  the  Cathedral  contains  a  fine  collection  of  shrubs, 
trees,  and  especially  cacti  of  Mexico,  interspersed  with  genuine  antiquities, 
idols,  minerals,  etc. 

The  Alameda  is  a  fine  public  park,  in  tl^e  centre  of  the  city,  where  several 
fountains  serve  to  refresh  the  heated  air  of  the  summer  months ;  a  favorite 
playground  for  children. 

Continuing  on  Corpus  Christ i  and  Calvario  street  (Avenida  Juarez),  one 
reaches  the  Paseo  Nuevo,  with  the  statue  of  King  Charles  IV. 

Beyond  the  statue  in  a  straight  line  begins  the  Calzada  de  la  Reforma — a 
boulevard  with  an  excellent  macadamized  roadway,  leading  to  the  Palace  of 
Chapultepec.  In  the  centre  of  this  boulevard  is  a  statue  of  Christoph  Colum- 
bus. The  monument  of  the  Aztec  King  Cuautemotzin  is  on  another  boule- 
vard diverging  from  the  Columbus  monument. 

The  Pasieo,  with  the  "Tivoli  de  Bucareli,"  runs  in  another  direction  from 
the  Columbus  monument.  At  the  extreme  end  of  this  favorite  promenade 
passes  the  aqueduct  which  comes  from  Chapultepec  and  ends  at  the  public 
foimtain,  '*Salto  del  Agua." 

The  Paseo  de  la  Viga  is  the  promenade  frequented  only  by  the  fashionable 
society  during  Lent,  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  the  Thursday  of  the  Ascension. 

The  Jardin  de  Plantas  (Botanical  garden)  de  San  Francisco,  San  Juan  de 
Letran,  No.  7,  lately  sold  for  a  hotel  site,  and  that  of  Oscar  Droege,  Buena 
Vista,  No.  13,  are  well  worth  visiting. 

SCHOOLS  AND   COLLEGES. 

National  Preparatory  School  (Escuela  Nacional   Preparatoria),  San   Ilde- 
fonso  street.     Alfonso  Herrera,  Director. 
Mining  School,  San  Andres  street. 
College  of  yuris prudence,  Encarnacion  street. 
College  of  Medicine y  Perpetua  street. 
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Military  College^  at  the  Palace  of  Chapultepec. 

National  Agricultural  College,  Hacienda  de  San  Jacinto,  Tlaxpana. 

Conservatory  of  Music  and  Declamation^  in  the  Lyceum  Hidalgo  on  Uni- 
versity street. 

The  Archiepiscopal  Palace,  built  in  1533,  is  now  occupied  by  several  Federal 
offices,  while  the  Archbishop  inhabits  a  private  residence  in  the  rear  of  the 
Inquisition  building,  Perpetua  street. 

HOTELS  AHD    KESTAUBANTS. 

As  a  general  rule  the  hotels  are  on  the  European  plan,  providing  only  fur- 
nished rooms,  light  and  service,  «irhile  board  is  furnished  at  reasonable  rates  in 
the  restaurants  generally  connected  with  each  hotel. 

Hotel  Iturbide, — Second  San  Francisco  street.  French  restaurant  of  C. 
Recamier  in  the  hotel. 

Hotel  San  Carlos, — Coliseo  street,  connected  with  Recamier's  restaurant. 

Hotel  Gillow, — San  Jos^  el  Real  street,  with  French  restaurant  on  first  floor. 

Hotel  del  Bazar, — ^Espiritu  Santo  street — a  family  hotel — ^with  French  res- 
taurant. 

Hotel  Gran  Sociedad, — Espiritu  Santo  street.  Mexican  hotel,  with  French 
restaurant. 

National  Hotel. — Profesa  street. 

La  Concordia. — Caff  and  restaurant,  kept  by  an  Italian,  A.  Omarini,  cor- 
ner of  Second  Platero  and  San  Jos^  el  Real  street. 

German  Restaurant. — Mr.  Schmidt,  proprietor.  Excellent  table  board  at 
reasonable  prices.     Second  Monterilla  street.  No.  10,  up-stairs. 

Fulcheri  &*  Co.^s  Bazar. — On  Espiritu  Santo  street,  No.  8. 

New  York  Hotel. — Escalante  Bros.,  proprietors,  corner  San  Francisco  and 
Gante  streets  (adjoining  Hotel  Iturbide). 

BAHK8. 

The  Mexican  National  Bank  (Banco  Nacional  Mexicano),  comer  of  San 
Joan  de  Letran  and  First  San  Francisco  street.  Capital,  |8,ooo,ooo ;  estab- 
lished February  23,  1882. 

The  Mercantile  Bank  (Banco  Mercantil),  established  March,  1882.  Cir- 
culation, {8,864,000.     Puente  de  Espiritu  Santo,  No.  6. 

The  Bank  of  London,  Mexico  and  South  America  (limited).  Capital, 
^2,000,000;  circulation,  {2,971,670.  Capuchinas  street,  No.  3.  Estab- 
lished 1864. 

Monte  Pio  National  Bank,  established  February  25,  1775.  Deposits* 
^15,826,523;  bills  in  circulation,  {3,498,360. 

The  Mexican  Hypothec  Bank  (Banco  Hipotecario).  Chartered  in  June, 
1882. 

The  International  Loan  and  Trust  Company.  Chartered  at  the  end  of 
Z882;  not  yet  commenced  operations. 
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Prominent  Bankers, — Barron,  Forbes  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  street,  No.  9; 
Bermejillo  y  hermanos,  Capuchinas,  No.  10;  Benecke,  successores,  Capuchinas, 
No.  7 ;  Carlos  Haghembek,  Cadena,  No.  5 ;  A.  Gutheil,  Ocampo,  No.  i ; 
Martin  &  Co.,  Cadena,  No.  21. 

LTBRABIISB. 

National  Library  (Bibliotica  Nacional),  San  Agustin  street ;  a  new  edifice, 
open  from  9  to  12  A.  M.  and  3  to  5  P.  M.,  containing  about  100,000  volumes, 
many  of  priceless  value  as  regards  this  continent. 

People's  Library  (Cinco  de  Mayo),  Betlemitas  street. 

Law  Library,  at  the  College  of  Jurisprudenr  e ;  open  from  8  to  1 2  A.  M. 
and  3  to  6  P.  M. 

Library  of  the  National  Preparatory  School,  San  Ildefonso  street ;  open 
from  8  to  12  A.  M.  and  3  to  8  P.  M. 

THEATBE8. 

Teatro  Principal,  Coliseo  street,  No.  9  ;  Teatro  Nacional,  Vergara  street, 
between  Nos.  9  and  1 1  ;  Teatro  Arbeu,  San  Felipe  Neri  street ;  Teatro  Hi- 
dalgo, Corchero  street ;  Teatro  Alarcon,  Arsinas  street ;  Teatro  Merced  Mor- 
ales, Avenida  Lerdo  ;  Teatro  Guerrero,  Tenexpa  street ;  Teatro  Autores,  Bafio 
del  Jordan. 

CA8IH08. 

German  Casino,  Colegio  de  Nifias;  Spanish  Casino,  Puente  de  Espiritu 
Santo )  French  Casino,  Diputacion  ;  American,  En  la  Piedad. 

HOSPITALS. 

Hospital  San  Andres,  .San  Andres  street;  Hospital  for  Insane  Women 
(Mujeres  dementes),  Canoa  street ;  Hospital  San  Hipolito,  San  Hipolito  street; 
Hospital  Juarez,  Plazuela  de  San  Pablo ;  Hospital  de  Maternidad  ^  Infancia 
(obstetrical  clinic),  Nueva  street ;  Hospital  de  Morelos,  Plaza  de  San  Juan  de 
Dios ;  Asylum  for  the  Poor,  Corpus  Christi  street ;  Foundlings*  Home,  Mer- 
ced street. 

CEMETEBIZS. 

Guadalupe  Cemetery,  one  league  north  from  the  capital,  one  cemetery  on 
top  of  the  hill,  one  cemetery  at  foot  of  the  hill ;  American  Cemetery,  Tlax- 
pana ;  French  Cemetery,  La  Piedad,  one  league  southwest  from  the  capital ; 
Dolores  Cemetery,  in  the  plains  of  Tacubaya,  two  leagues  west  from  the  cap- 
ital ;  English  Cemetery,  at  Tlaxpana,  one  kilometre  west  from  the  capital. 

•» ' 

TELEGRAPH  OFFICES.  '^' 

Mexican   Cable  Company.     To  all  parts  of  the  world.     Callejon  del  & 
piritu  Santo,  No.  5.  ' 

Federal  Telegraph,  office  in  above  street  and  number. 
Telegraph  del  Camercio,  Puente  del  Espiritu  Santo,  No.  6. 
Jalisco  State  Telegraph,  Second  de  Monterilla  street.  No.  8. 
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Telegraph  of  Morelos  Railroad,  San  Agustin,  No.  14. 
Telegraph  of  Toluca  Railroad,  Cadena,  No.  12. 

Telegraph  of  Vera  Cruz  Railroad,  Guardiola,  No.  11,  and  Buena  Vista 
Station. 

Telegraph  of  the  State  of  Zacatecas. 

Telegraph  of  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  Buena  Vista  Station. 

TELEPHONES. 

The  Mexican  Telephone  Company  has  the  largest  exchange  in  the  Republic 
established  here,  connecting,  besides  many  private  and  public  buildings,  the 
offices  of  the  President  and  his  ministers,  the  Governor  with  the  police 
inspections  and  with  the  prefectures  at  Guadalupe,  Tlalpam  and  Xochimilco. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Mexican  Railroad  is  in  full  operation  to  Vera  Cruz,  with  branch  to 
Puebla  and  Jalapa.     Central  depot  at  Buena  Vista. 

The  Mexican  Central  Railroal  is  in  full  operation  from  the  City  of  Mexico 
north,  via  Queretaro,  Leon  and  Lagos^  to  Aguascalientes ;  from  El  Paso  south 
to  Jimenez;  and  the  branch  from  San  Luis  Potosi  to  Tampico  is  finished  115 
kilometres  west  from  the  latter  city. 

The  Mexican  National  Construction  Company  (Palmer-Sullivan)  Railroad, 
from  the  City  of  Mexico,  via  Toluca,  Maravatio  and  Acambaro,  is  in  operation 
to  Maravatio ;  station  at  La  Colonia. 

The  Mexico-Irolo  Railroad,  via  Texcoco,  is  in  operation  from  Irolo  to 
Pachuca,  with  a  station  at  Peralvillo. 

The  Mexico-Morelos  Railroad  to  Cuautla  Morelos  is  in  full  operation,  with 
a  station  at  San  Lazaro. 

TRAMWAY  SERVICE. 

For  this  service  there  are  cars  of  the  first  and  second  class,  also  platform 
cars  for  freight  and  special  cars  for  funerals,  which  latter  run  to  the  cemeteries 
of  Dolores,  Piedad,  Guadalupe,  as  well  as  to  the  English,  French  and  American 
cemeteries. 

The  tramway  service  in  the  city  proper  is  divided  into  the  following  circuits: 

Peralvillo  to  San  Lucas ;  circuit  of  Guerrero,  Santisima  and  Mariscala,  Los 

Angeles,  La  Viga,  Buena  Vista,  Belem,  San  Juan  y  Nifio  Perdido,  San  Cosme  y 

Tlaxpana,  San  Cosme  y  Santa  Maria,  Colonia  de  los  Arquitectos,  San  Lazaro, 

.Ibercas,  De  la  Reforma.     Routes  are  also  established  to  Guadalupe,  Tacu- 

rya,    Chapultepec,   cemetery  of  Dolores,   Tlalpam,    San   Angel,    Mixcoac, 

czcapotzalco  and  Piedad. 

The  general  tramway  service  has  its  central  office  at  No.  12  BetlemitaS 

street.     Cars  start  from  Plaza  Mayor  (Zocalo). 

.       STREET  RAILWAYS  TO  SUBURBAN  TOWNS. 

San  Angel y  via  Mixcoac. — Cars  leave  Plaza  de  Armas  and  San  Angel  simul- 
♦^aneously  at  6  A.  M.  and  every  80  minutes  afterward,  except  on  Sunday,  when 
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they  leave  every  40  minutes.     Fare:  First  class,  25  cents:  second  class«  i2ji 
cents. 

Mixcoac, — Take  San  Angel  cars.  Fare:  First  class,  18  cents;  second 
class,  9  cents. 

Tacubaya^  via  Chapultepec, — Cars  leave  Plaza  de  Armas  at  5.20  A.  M.  and 
nm  every  20  minutes  till  8  P.  M.  Fare:  First  class,  i2j4  cents;  second 
class,  6^  cents.  Monthly  commutation  tickets:  First  class,  {5.50;  second 
class,  $3.50. 

Atzcapoizalcoy  via  Tacuba, — Cars  leave  Plaza  de  Armas  and  Atzcapotzalco 
simultaneously  at  6  A.  M.  and  every  hour  afterward  until  8  P.  M.  Fare :  First 
class,  i2j^  cents;  second  class,  6jj(  cents. 

Tacuba. — Take  Atzcapotzalco  cars'.  Fare:  First  class,  lo  cents;  second 
class,  6^  cents. 

Tlalpam. — Cars  leave  Plaza  de  Armas  and  Tlalpam  simultaneously  at  6, 
7.30,  9  and  10.30  A.  M.,  12  M.,  and  2,  3,  3.30,  5  and  6.30  P.  M.  Fare: 
First  class,  31  cents;  second  class,  18  cents. 

Guadalupe. — Cars  leave  Plaza  de  Armas  at  5  A.  M.  and  run  every  half  hour 
till  1.30  P.  M.,  and  from  2.45  to  7.45  P.  M.  Cars  leave  Guadalupe  every 
half  hour  from  5.15  A.  M.  to  1.45  P.  M.,  and  at  the  same  interval  from  2.30 
to  8.30  P.  M.     Fare:  First  class,  12)^  cents;  second  class,  d'^  cents. 

La  Viga. — Cars  leave  Plaza  de  Armas  every  15  minutes  from  6.45  A.  M.  to 
8  P.  M.     Fare :  6^  cents. 

The  street  car  company  that  has  charge  of  the  suburban  routes  has  cars 
for  special  occasions.  The  terms  for  such  may  be  had  by  applying  at  the 
**  Kiosk"  in  the  Plaza  de  Armas. 

The  Plaza  de  Armas  is  the  square  in  front  of  the  cathedral. 

PUBUC  GABBIA0S8. 

There  are  210  public  carriages,  rating  as  carriages  of  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  class. 

TYi^  first  class  carriages,  distinguished  by  a  tin  sign  painted  green,  fastened— 
at  the  side  of  the  driver's  seat  (when  disengaged),  are  allowed  to  charge  $1.^^^ 
per  hour  on  week  days  and  {2.00  on  Sundays  and  feast  days. 

The  second  class  carriages^  distinguished  by  a  similar  sign,  painted  blue  9 
are  allowed  to  charge  jli.oo  per  hour  on  week  days  and  {1.50  on  Sundays  ancX 
festivals. 

The  third  class  carnages  have  a  similar  sign,  painted  red,  and  are  allowe<f 
to  charge  75c.  per  hour  on  week  days  and  ;gi.oo  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 

T\iQ  fourth  class  carriages,  having  white  signs,  are  paid  50c.  per  hour. 

These  prices  are  charged  from  6  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.,  and  double  the  abow 
prices  for  the  various  classes  from  10  P.  M.  to  6  A.  M. 

On  entering  the  carriage,  the  passenger  should  ask  the  driver  for  a  ticket 
(boleto)  containing  the  number  of  the  carriage  and  the  rates  of  the  same. 
^      Dlaints  for  overcharges,  etc.,  should  be  made  at  the  principal  office  of 
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Ptiblic  Carriages  (Administracion  Principal  de  Coches  de  Sitio),  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  Municipal  Palace  (Plaza  Mayor). 

PUBLIC  CABBIAOE  STAHDS. 

No.  I,  Seminario;  No.  2,  Puente  de  Palacio;  No.  3,  San  Jos6  de  Gracia; 
No.  4,  Estampa  de  la  Merced,  vacant;  No.  5,  Segunda  de  Vanegas;  No.  6, 
Plaza  de  Santo  Domingo;  No.  7,  Celaya;  No.  8,  Mesones,  vacant;  No.  9, 
Tercer  Orden  de  S.  Agustin,  vacant ;  No.  10,  Mariscala;  No.  n,  Rosales; 
No.  12,  Avenida  Juarez;  No.  13,  Corpus  Christi;  No.  14,  Gante;  No.  15, 
Independencia ;  No.  16,  Coliseo ;  No.  17,  Refugio;  No.  18,  Hotel  Gillow; 
No.  19,  Calle  de  Vergara;  No.  20,  Hotel  de  S.  Agustin  ;  No.  21,  Vizcainas, 
vacant;  No.  22,  Mercaderes ;  No.  23,  San  Jos6  el  Real;  No.  24,  Empedra- 
dillo ;  No.  25,  Manrique;  No.  26,  Hotel  Bella  Union;  No.  27,  Hotel  Gran 
Sociedad;  No.  28,  Puente  de  la  LefLa;  No.  29,  Puente  Quebrado;  No.  30, 
D.  Juan  Manuel;  No.  31,  S.  Juan  de  Letran ;  No.  32,  Portillo  de  S.  Diego. 

For  running  errands  or  quick  delivery  of  letters  and  packages  there  are 
public  carriers  (corredores  de  nuraero),  known  by  a  numbered  brass  plate  hung 
around  their  necks.  Their  names  and  residences  are  entered  at  the  city  office 
and  a  bond  given  for  their  integrity.  A  person  employing  one  should  note 
his  number  and  make  a  bargain  for  the  service  to  be  rendered. 

Public  trucks,  with  two  wheels,  for  conveying  freight,  are  allowed  to  charge 
^  reales  (50  cents)  per  trip  inside  the  city  limits ;  trucks  with  four  wheels 
ciharge  75  cents  (6  reales)  per  trip. 

STTBUBBAH  TOWNS. 

ChapultepeCy  on  the  Cerro  del  Chapulin,  or  Grasshopper  Mountain,  is  a  short 

^rive  from  the  city  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  Calzada  de  la  Reforma.     The 

^milding  was  erected  in  the  year  1785,  on  a  summit  of  porphyry  once  the  site 

^)f  the  Palace  of  Moctezuma.     Apartments  are  reserved  in  the  castle  for  the 

"^ase  of  the  Presidents  of  Mexico,  who  occasionally  reside  there.     Maximilian 

embellished  the  surroundings  considerably.     Here  are  located  the  National 

lililitary  College  and  the  National  Astronomical  Observatory.     This  is  one  of 

t:be  best  points  from  which  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico.     The 

exuberant  vegetation  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  avenues  of  immense  "ahue- 

toetes,"  a  kind  of  cypress  (cipresus  distica),  from  the  lofty  branches  of  which 

hang  innumerable  fringes  of  Spanish  gray  moss,  called  Barba  espafiola,  the 

Calces  of  Texcoco,  Volcanos  Popocatepetl,  and  the  purity  of  the  air,  form  a 

picture  charming  to  look  upon. 

Not  far  from  the  entrance  to  the  Chapultepec  Park  is  a  spring  of  crystal 
^ter,  supplying  the  city  with  the  precious  liquid,  and  that  people  are  not 
^^grateful  the  many  silver  coins  easily  distinguishable  at  the  bottom  of  the 
^ell  bear  witness. 

Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was  named  so  after  the  Mexican  hero  Hidalgo,  whose 
[    flag  bore  the  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Guadalupe.     The  tramway  which 

i 
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leads  to  the  village  from  the  capital  was  the  first  one  after  the  road  was  opened 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  San  Juan,  July  i,  1857. 

The  Cathedral  owes*  its  origin  to  a  miracle,  for  it  is  related  that  on  Dec 
12,  1 53 1,  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  there.  The  12th  of  every  month  is 
the  date  for  a  pilgrimage  of  the  faithful  from  Mexico  to  Guadalupe,  under- 
taken by  many.  The  Indians  assemble  here  on  the  12th  of  December,  and, 
after  mass,  perform  their  "  mitate  *'  dance. 

The  church  is  still  rich  in  remarkable  works  of  marble,  stucco  and  silver. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  chapel  built  over  a  spring  of  chalybeate  water. 
where  the  visitor  is  expected  to  pay  his  pence  for  the  poor. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Mexico 
was  signed  in  Guadalupe  on  the  2d  of  February,  1848. 

Tacubaya, — Its  proximity  to  Mexico  and  elevated  situation  has  made  it  a 
favorite  summer  resort  for  the  citizens  of  the  capital.  Though  the  exterior  of 
the  houses  do  not  show  the  luxury  that  is  sometimes  found  within,  they  all 
are  more  or  less  surrounded  by  spacious  gardens.  The  residences  of  Messrs. 
Barron  and  Escandon,  celebrated  for  their  treasures  of  art,  will  be  shown  to 
visitors  if  they  secure  permits  from  the  administrator  in  the  city.  • 

Mixcoacy  a  small  village  between  Tacubaya  and  San  Angel,  on  the  tram- 
way, is  another  summer  resort  for  the  better  classes  of  the  capital. 

San  Angeiy  a  village  about  midway  between  Tacubaya  and  Tlalpam,  vies 
with  the  former  place  as  a  recreation  resort  during  the  hot  season  of  the  year, 
from  May  until  September. 

Tlalpam  (San  Agustin  de  las  Cuevas),  a  small  borough,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  capital.  Several  rich  merchants  of  Mexico  have  built  country  seats 
here,  as  well  as  paper  and  cotton  mills. 

Santa  Anita^  an  Indian  village,  on  the  canal  of  Chalco,  between  Mexico 
and  Lake  Xochimilco.  Here  are  seen  flatboats  laden  with  flowers,  vegetables 
and  fruits  from  the  so-called  floating  islands  (Chinampas)  of  Chalco  and 
Xochimilco. 

Ixtacalcoy  another  Indian  village  on  the  canal.  Here  grow  those  immense 
quantities  of  flowers  which,  made  into  bouquets  of  various  sizes,  perfume  the 
air  at  the  corners  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  capital  and  at  the  Pavilion  de 
Flores,  in  front  of  the  cathedral. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND   PERIODICALS. 

Daily, — El  Correo  de  las  Doce,  Diario  Oficial,  Diario  del  Hogar,  El  ForOi 
La'Libertad,  El  Monitor  Republicano,  El  Notificador,  La  Patria,  La  Repub- 
lica,  El  Siglo  XLX.,  Le  Trait  d' Union  (French),  La  Voz  de  Mexico,  The  Two 
Republics  (English). 

Four  Issues  a  Week. — El  Nacional. 

Tri-weekly. — El  Centinela  Espafiol,  El  Telegrafo,  La  Voz  de  Espafla. 

Semi -weekly. — El  Noticioso,  La  Integridad  de  Mexico. 

Weekly. — El  Ciudadano,  El  Cronista  de  Mexico,  El  Correo  del  Lunes,  EH 
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Domingo,  E!  Hijo  del  Trabajo,  El  Lunes,  El  Corriere  di  Messico  (Italian),  El 
Municipio  Libre,  Le  Petit  Gaulois  (French),  La  Policia,  El  Procurador,  El 
Rasca  Tripas,  El  Socialista,  EI  Financiero  Mexicano  (The  Mexican  Financier) 
— English  and  Spanish. 

Fortnightly. — La  Escuela  Preparatoria,  L'Echo  du  Mexique  (French). 

Weekly  Scientific  Publications. — La  Enseflanza  Objectiva,  La  Educacton 
Modema,  LalndependenciaMedica,  El  Minero  Mexicano,  Mexico  Pintoresco, 
Pcriodico  Militar. 

Fortnightly  Scientific  Publications. — El  Positivismo,  La  Reforma  Medica, 
El  Veterinario  y  Agricultor  Practice,  Biblioteca  del  Agricultor,  La  Escuela  de 
Medicina,  Gaceta  Medica,  El  Ingeniero  Agronomo. 

Monthly  Scientific  Publications.. — La  Academia  dc  Profesorcs,  Bolelin  del 
Consejo  Superior  de  Salubrtdad,  Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Juan  de  la  Granja, 
Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  de  Geografia  y  Estadistica,  La  Revista  Cientifica  Mex- 
icana,  Observador  Medico,  La  Naturaleza,  Anales  del  Museo  Nacional. 

Lawyers. — Jesus  M.  Aguilar,  Ramon  de  la  Barrera,  Manuel  Lorenzo  Bcr- 
mejo,  Satumino  Ayon,  Jos^  Mateo  Bustos,  Carlos  Becerra,  Josfi  Betancourt, 
Manuel  Bueorostro,  Manuel  Borja,  Francisco  de  P.  Castro,  Pedro  Collantes  y 
Buenrostro,  Jos6  Maria  Canalizo,  Vidal  de  Cascafieda  y  Najera  (Cordobanes, 
No.  6),  Luis  Curiel,  Miguel  Castellanos,  Portugal  Castillo,  Francisco  del 
Cosio,  Joaquin  Diaz,  Pedro  Escudero,  Juan  Esparza,  Francisco  L,  Fortufio, 
Luis  G.  Garfias,  Pablo  Guerrero,  Josfi  Maria  Gamboa,  Vicente  Garcia,  Rafael 
Hoyos,  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Teran,  Jorge  Hammeken  y  Mejia,  Jos^  M.  de  Iturbe, 
Nicolas  Islas  y  Bustamante,  Luis  G,  Labastida,  Lorenzo  Labat,  Jos^  I.  Liraan- 
tour,  Emilio  Monroy,  Luis  Malaoco,  Rafael  Martinez  del  Campo,  Luis  Mendez 
(Second  Calle  de  las  Damas,  No.  i),  Julio  Montesdeoca,  Nicolas  Marquez, 
Luis  G.  Medrano,  Ramon  Mantcrola,  Juan  Antonio  Najera,  Josg  Maria  Navarro, 
Manuel  Oslo,  Carlos  Rodrigo  Ortiz,  Manuel  Olaguibel,  Jose  Maria  Ocampo, 
Josi  Maria  Pavon,  Mariano  Perez  de  Tagle,  Jos^  del  Portillo,  Manuel  Prieto, 
Luis  Fombo,  Eduardo  G.  Pankhurst,  Manuel  de  la  Feza  y  Anza,  Juan  Pcralta, 
]og6  de  Jesus  Rojas,  Moises  Rojas,  Marcos  Ross,  Eduardo  Dario  Romero, 
G«naro  Raigoza,  Roman  Sanchez  y  Sanchez,  Francisco  de  P.  Segura,  Carlos 
M,  Saavedra,  Julian  Sierra  y  Ontivcros,  Justo  Sierra,  Francisco  de  P.  Tavera, 
Eduardo  Vifias,  Rataon  Vicario,  Amado  Valdez,  Francisco  ViUavicencio, 
Estebao  Velasquez  de  Leon,  Guillermo  Valle,  Ramon  M.  Vargas,  Jorge  Jos6 
Zufiiga,  Emilio  L.  Zubiaga,  Pablo  Zayas. 

Physicians. — Manuel  Alfaro,  Fernando  Ahamirano,  Agustin  Andrade  (eyes), 
Joya,  No.  lo;  Jos6  M.  Bandera  (eyes).  Second  del  Factor,  No.  i ;  Jose  M. 
Buiza  (children),  Santa  Clara,  No.  22 ;  Ignacio  Capetillo  (obstetrics),  Primera 
del  Relox,  No.  5 ;  Manuel  M,  de  Carmona  y  Valle  (eyes).  Second  Santo 
Domingo,  No.  4;  Ignacio  T.  Chavez,  First  de  San  Juan,  No.  8;  Francisco  de 
P.  Chacon  (surgeon),  Santa  Teresa  Antigua,  No.  3;  Crescencio  Colin  (home- 
opathy), Alcaiceria,  No.  10 ;  Pablo  Cordova  y  Valois  (obstetrics),  Ortega, 
No.  1 4 ;  Pedro  Diez  de  Bonilla  (surgeon).  Second  de  Catarina,  No.  4 ;  Ricardo 
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Egea  y  Galindo,  Second  Monterilla,  No.  5  ;  Manuel  Dominguez,  Second  Indio 
Triste,  No.  7 ;  Juan  Francisco  Fenelon  (surgeon),  Tacuba,  No.  7 ;  Amado 
Gazano,  Sixth  del  Relox,  No.  i ;  Juan  N.  Govantes  (mental  diseases),  S.  Jos^ 
el  Real,  No.  2 ;  Manuel  Gatierrez  (midwifery).  First  de  Mesones,  No.  10 ; 
Ramon  Icaza  (surgeon),  Puente  Balvanero,  No.  8 ;  Rafael  Lavista  (eyes).  First 
San  Francisco,  No.  4 ;  Eduardo  Liceago  (children,  women  and  surgeon),  San 
Andres,  No.  4 ;  Guadalupe  J.  Lobato  (women  and  children).  Third  del  Relox, 
No.  6 ;  Rafael  Lucio  (internal  diseases),  Aguilo,  No.  25 ;  Ignacio  Maldonado 
y  Moron  (internal  diseases  and  midwifery),  Third  del  Relox,  No.  12 ;  P.  Mar- 
tinez del  Rio  (women),  Seminario,  No.  5  ;  Miguel  Martel  (women),  Joya,  No. 
13;  Demetrio  Mejia  (internal  organs),  Rebeldes,  No.  15;  Francisco  Montes 
de  Oca  (surgeon),  Estampa  de  San  Andres,  No.  10;  Orombello  Nibbi,  Refugio, 
No.  13;  Jos^  Peon  Contreras  (children  and  mental  diseases),  Santa  Clara,  No. 
4 ;  Francisco  Perez  y  Ortiz  (homoeopathy),  Second  Teresa,  No.  i ;  Jaime  Puig 
y  Monmany  (homoeopathy),  Hospice  de  San  Nicolas,  No.  9 ;  Jose  Maria  Reyes 
(children),  Teatro  Principal,  No.  11;  Juan  Maria  Rodriguez  (midwifery, 
women  and  mental  diseases),  Calle  de  Jesus,  No.  9 ;  Gustavo  Ruiz  y  Sandoval, 
Cocheras,  No.  12;  Manuel  Sainz  (women),  Calle  de  las  Ratas ;  Nicolas  San 
Juan,  Ortega,  No.  30 ;  Adolfo  Schmidtlein  (German  physician),  Ocampo,  No. 
3 ;  Federico  Semeleder  (German  physician,  women  and  surgeon),  Cadena,  No. 
14;   Manuel  S.  Soriano  (surgeon).  Portal  Tejada,  No.  13. 

Druggists. — Federico  Altamirano;  Jos^  F.  Bustillos;  Francisco  Chacon; 
Francisco  Gonzalez;  Francisco  Kaska  (German  and  English),  Puenta  de 
Espiritu  Santo,  No.  1%  \  Jose  M.  Laso  de  La  Vega;  Francisco  Patiiio;  L. 
Pauer  (German),  corner  First  Cinco  de  Mayo  and  San  Jos6  el  Real ;  Francisco 
Rio  de  la  Loza;  Maximino  Rio  de  la  Loza,  Merced,  No.  21 ;  Julian  Gonzalez 
(homoeopathic).  Second  Cinco  de  Mayo,  No.  5 ;  J.  Labadie  &  Pinson,  Profesa, 
No.  5  ;  Edmundo  Van  den  Wingaert,  Puente  Espiritu  Santo,  No.  1. 

Dentists. — Keller,  Espiritu  Santo,  No.  7;  Thompson,  Santa  Isabel,  No.  12; 
Hassell,  Cinco  de  Mayo,  No.  7 ;  Biessel  &  Texera,  Refugio,  No.  13 ;  Ignacio 
Chacon,  Refugio,  No.  14;  Ricardo  Cromb6,  First  de  Piros,  No.  12;  Antonio 
Roque,  Callejon  de  Santa  Clara,  No.  11. 

Breweries. — Robert  Blackmore;  Carlos  Fredenhagen  ;  Federico  Hervy; 
Federico  Besserer;  Vicente  Landin. 

Advertising  Agents. — Ballexa,  Amor  de  Dios,  No.  4;  Delano,  Gran  Sociedad; 
J.  ^.  Parres  &  Co.,  Chiquis,  No.  11. 

Real  Estate  Agents. — Miranda  M.  Rincon,  Avenida  Guerrero,  No.  5. 

Agricultural  Lnplements. — Wexel  &  De  Gress,  Plateros,  No.  5 ;  Santiago 
Lohse,  Don  Juan  Manuel,  No.  4;  Guillermo  Lohse  &  Co.,  Palma,  Nos.  9-1 1; 
J.  M.  del  Rio,  Palma,  No.  6;  M.  Ibarrola,  Angel,  No.  4;  Maximiano  Zozaya, 
Doncelcs,  No.  16. 

Life  Insurance  Agents. — A.  Boker,  Esteban  Benecke  successores,  Estanislao 
Cafiedo  ('*  Equitable"),  corner  Cinco  de  Mayo  and  Vergara;  Antonio  Firpo> 
A.  G.  Dickinson. 
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Collection  Agents, — Sosa  &  Co.,  Santa  Teresa,  No.  3 ;  V.  S.  Martin,  Calle- 
jon  de  Camarones,  No.  2^. 

House-renting  Agents. — Jos6  Maria  Carbajal,  Cinco  de  Mayo,  Hotel  Com- 
onfort;  Jos6  Rivas,  Alcaiceria,  No.  12. 

Commercial  Agents. — Eduardo  Arguelles,  Capuchinas,  No.  16  ;  F.  Best, 
Espiritu  Santo  F.,  Room  15  ;  Antonio  Best,  Puente  de  Espiritu  Santo,  No.  i ; 
Claussen  successores.  Second  Monterilla,  No.  4;  Eusebio  Delgado,  Second 
Cinco  de  Mayo,  No.  5  ;  Francisco  Dellinburger,  First  San  Francisco,  No.  1 2  ; 
Ramon  Barriero  Diaz,  Nuevo  Mexico,  No.  \% ;  Antonio  Guerra  Gonzalez, 
Capuchinas,  No.  14;  M.  M.  Gutierrez,  Capuchinas,  No.  15;  Clemente  Gan- 
doulf,  First  Monterilla,  No.  6 ;  Miguel  Guinchard,  Cadena,  No.  9  ;  Agustin 
Horn,  Capuchinas,  No.  9 ;  Manuel  Legrand,  First  Cinco  del  Mayo,  Hotel 
Guillow ;  Payro  y  Gomez,  Don  Juan  Manuel,  No.  20;  E.  Peredo  &  Co.,  Tibur- 
cio.  No.  20 ;  Rivera  y  Lazo,  San  Bernardo,  No.  1 1 ;  Valentin  Revuelta,  San 
Agustin,  No.  11;  Domingo  Ranchez,  Tiburcio,  No.  16;  Ramon  del  Valle, 
First  de  San  Ramon,  No.  2. 

Transportation  (^Express)  Agents. — Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  Santa  Isabel  street, 
No.  9,  doing  express  business  over  the  Mexico  Central  and  the  Mexico-Irolo 
and  Pachuca  Railway ;  Manuel  Aranzubia,  Tiburcio,  No.  20 ;  Jesus  G.  Arel- 
lano, Juan  Manuel,  No.  11 ;  Buenrostro  6  hijos,  Escalerillas,  No.  13;  Enciso 
y  Gardufio,  Capuchinas,  No.  6;  Furlong  &  Co.,  Zuleta,  No.  22;  Estanislao 
Mora  Garcia,  Juan  Manuel,  No.  24 ;  A.  N.  Marchand,  Cadena,  No.  24 ;  F. 
Prado,  San  Bernardo,  No.  2}^  ;  Cirilo  Vazquez,  Don  Juan  Manuel,  No.  9. 

Wholesale  Warehouses. — Fandon  Argentin,  First  Monterilla,  No.  3 ;  Fran- 
cisco Arzamendi,  Third  Orden  San  Agustin,  No.  2 ;  Julio  Albert,  First  Mon- 
terilla, No.  4 ;  Bermejillo  Hermanos,  Capuchinas,  No.  10 ;  Bonne,  Struck  & 
Co.,  San  Agustin,  No.  10;  Benecke  &  Co.  successores,  Capuchinas,  No.  7; 
I.  Cardefia  &  Co.,  Betlemitas,  No.  12 ;  Escandon  Hermanos,  Capuchinas,  No. 
II ;  Ebrard  &  Co.,  San  Bernardo  Callejuela;  Fourcade  y  Goupil,  First  Pla- 
teros,  Nos.  8  and  9 ;  Gutheil  &  Co.,  Ocampo,  No.  i ;  G.  Hulvershorn  &  Co., 
Second  Monterilla,  Nos.  i  and  2 ;  M.  Ibafiez,  Capuchinas,  No.  2^  ;  Alejan- 
dro Jacot,  First  Plateros,  No.  4;  J.  Jauretche  &  Co.,  Capuchinas,  No.  6;  A. 
Kienast  &  Co.,  Second  Monterilla,  No.  12;  Lovie  &  Co.,  Don  Juan  Manuel, 
No.  7 ;  A.  Levy  y  Martin,  Don  Juan  Manuel,  No.  23 ;  Lascurain  &  Co.,  Don 
Juan  Manuel,  No.  11 ;  Manuel  Cortina  Mendoza,  Tiburcio,  No.  i  ;  Ignacio 
Noriega,  Angel,  No.  5  ;  F.  de  Prida,  San  Bernardo,  No.  3 ;  Portilla  6  hijos, 
Capuchinas,  No.  13;  Schmidt  successores,  Capuchinas,  No.  4;  Ed.  Sengstack 
-&  Co.,  San  Agustin,  No.  7  ;  F.  &  R.  de  Trueba,  Cadena,  No.  14;  Uhink  & 
Co.,  Don  Juan  Manuel,  No.  22;  Watson,  Phillips  &  Co.,  Don  Juan  Manuel, 
No.  10  ;  D.  C.  Watermeyer  &  Co.,  Angel,  No.  2  ;  Wissel  &  Co.,  San  Agustin, 
No.  6 ;  Wexel  &  De  Gress,  First  Plateros,  No.  5  ;  Simon  Weil,  First  Plateros, 
No.  2. 

Starch  Factories. — Angel  Gonzalez  &  Co.,  Carlos  Hernandez,  Feliciana 
Monterubio,  Ramon  G.  Pelayo,  Manuel  Santeliz,  J.  M.  Tenor  is. 
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Porcelain  Factory, — ^Julian  Berlon,  Matilda  Cappe,  Hernandez  Cosme, 
Sebastian  Camacho. 

Fancy  Crackers  Factory. — ^Lascurain  &  Co.,  Espaldada  de  San  Hipolito, 
No.  2. 

Gas  Works. — Samuel  Knight,  Escobilleria. 

Soap  Factories. — Jesus  M.  Bravo,  Rafael  Duarte,  Antonio  Garcia,  Fran- 
cisco Martinez,  Vicente  Montesdeoca,  Guzman  de  la  Pefia,  Decoroso  Ramirez^ 
Pedro  Serrano,  First  de  Vanegos,  Juan  N.  Zepeda. 

Factory  of  Agricultural  Implements. — E.  Baudouin  &  Co.,  Delicias. 

Mining  Powder  Mills. — ^Victoriano  J.  Monzuri,  Plazuela  Santo  Tomas  la 
/alma. 

Silk  Factories. — Chambrod  &  Co.,  San  Cosme,  No.  21;  Vignon,  Santa 
Isabel,  No.  8. 

Printing  Houses. — Aguilar  y  Ortiz  €  hijos ;  Aguilar  &  Co.  ;  J.  R.  Barbe- 
dillo;  E.  Burdel;  I.  Berthier;  Juan-  Bocangra;  Casson  y  Guzman;  Velasco 
J.  M.  Castillo ;  I.  Cumplido ;  Francisco  Leon  Diaz ;  Dublan  &  Co.  ;  Victor 
Debray  &  Co.,  Second  Ancha,  No.  3  ;  Escalante  y  Riesgo;  Telesforo  Garcia, 
Escalerillas,  No.  20 ;  Vicente  Garcia  Torres,  San  Juan  de  Letran,  No.  3 ;  J. 
Jeus,  San  Jos6  el  Real,  No.  22 ;  Filomeno  Mata,  Betlemitas,  No.  8 ;  Eduardo 
Murguia,  Pte.  Quebrada,  No.  50 ;  Ireneo  Paz,  Escalerillas,  No.  7 ;  J.  M. 
Sandoval. 

Mining  Engineers. — Agustin  Barroso ;  Manuel  M.  Contreras,  Santa  Clara, 
No.  4 ;  Gilberto  Crespo  ;  Mariano  Leon ;  Carlos  Medina ;  Francisco  Morales  ; 
Luis  Pozo  ;  Santiago  Ramirez,  San  Cosme  street ;  Manuel  Rivera ;  Sebastian 
Segara;  Manuel  Urquiza. 

Mexican  Scientific  and  Industrial  Institute  in  Tacubaya. 

Civil  Engineers  and  Architects. — Ventura  Alcerreca ;  Ramon  Agea;  Luis 
G.  Anzorena ;  Angel  Anguiano ;  Telipe  Brisefio ;  Juan  M.  Bustillos,  San 
Francisco,  No.  7 ;  Juan  Cardona,  Second  Aduana  Vieja,  No.  9 ;  Manuel 
Calderon ;  Jos^  CoUado ;  Emilio  Dond^ ;  Ignacio  Dosamantes ;  Manuel 
Fernandez  y  Leal,  Cordobanes,  No.  20 ;  Francisco  de  Garay  y  Garay,  Indepen- 
dencia,  No.  10  ;  Manuel  'GargoUo  y  Parra;  Eusebio  de  la  Hidalga;  Ramon 
Ibarrola ;  J.  M.  Iglesias ;  Manuel  Llera ;  Vicente  Manero ;  Ricardo  Orozco ; 
Miguel  M.  O' Gorman;  Francisco  Paredes;  Francisco  Somera;  Mariano  B. 
Soto  ;  Mariano  Pizzaro  Tellez ;  Francisco  de  P.  Vera ;  Estanislao  Velasco. 

Lithographers. — Debray  successor,  Coliseo  Viejo,  No.  6  ;  H.  Iriarte,  Santa 
Clara,  No.  23;  Moreaii  &  Co.,  Tarasquillo,  No.  6;  Salazar  &  Co.,  Callejon 
Raton,  No.  3. 

Lotteries. — **  Nacional,"  Balvanera,  No.  3;  **  Beneficencia,"  Hospital  de 
S.  Andres. 

Oil  Mills. — Guillcrmo  Fran,  Agustin  Gomez,  F.  Monterubio  y  Hermano, 
Josefa  P.  del  Rio,  Viscaino  Perez,  M.  de  Ziehl. 

Chocolate  Factories. — Charreton  Hermanos;  Ignacio  K.  Ferrer,  Ribera  de 
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San  Cosme,  No.  38^  ;  A.  Fernandez;  Juan  Gavito;  Francisco  Iturria;  P. 
Munguia  6  hijos ;  Alonso  Noriega. 

Flour  Mitt. — Charreton  Hermanos,  Second  Revillagigedo,  No.  24. 

Notaries  Public. — Antonio  Alvarado;  Ignacio  Burgoa,  Soto,  No.  1 ;  Manuel 
Carpio,  Arco  San  Agustin,  No.  lo;  Manuel  Chavero,  First  Guerrero,  No.  2; 
Joaquin  Megreiros,  Acequia,  No.  13;  Agustin  Perez  de  Lara,  Second  Santa 
Catarina,  No.  7 ;  Manuel  Romero,  Santisima,  No.  5  ;  Vicente  de  P.  Vclasco, 
Espiritu  Santo,  No.  9 ;  Jos^  Villela,  San  Felipe  de  Jesus,  No.  i>. 

Optical  Instruments. — A.  Whitte ;  Julio  Favre  Joranson,  Third  San  Fran- 
cisco, coiner  Espiiitu  Santo. 
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STATE  OF  AGUASCALIENTES. 

Population :  140,430.  Area :  7,500  square  kilometres. 

Situated  between  21°  30^  and  22°  23^  lat.  north  and  2°  42^  and  3°  48^  long, 
west  of  Mexico  City  ;  is  surrounded  on  the  east,  north  and  west  by  Zacatecas 
and  bordering  on  the  south  on  Jalisco. 

Mountains, — Almost  the  entire  State  is  mountainous,  with  the  exception 
of  the  southeastern  part,  where  w.e  find  the  plains  of  Tecuan.  The  Sierra 
Madre  sends  out  the  Sierras  del  Pabellon,  Guajolotes  and  Fria.  The  Sierra  del 
Laurel  is  in  the  southwestern  part.  In  the  central  part  are  the  elevated  plains 
called  Mesa  de  los  Pozos,  De  la  Congoja  and  De  la  Cruz. 

Rivers. — The  San  Pedro,  running  from  north  to  south  through  the  entire 
State ;  the  La  Labor  river,  rising  from  the  Cerro  del  Pinal  in  the  northwestern 
part,  runs  from  north  to  south,  taking  up  the  Tejas  river  from  east  to  west ; 
the  Morcini,  Santiago  and  Chicalote  rivers  empty  into  the  San  Pedro  river. 
Over  the  entire  State  are  more  or  less  extensive  basins,  called  presas  or  pozos, 
where  considerable  water  accumulates  during  the  rainy  season. 

Products. — Corn,  beans,  wheat,  barley,  lentils,  tobacco,  all  kinds  of  fruits 
of  the  temperate  climate,  lead,  magistral,  marble,  grape  and  quince  wine, 
pulque,  alcohol,  cheese,  cattle  and  sheep.  The  mining  industry  is  in  a  deplor- 
able state,  though  great  riches  have  been  taken  from  the  mines  in  thfe  districts 
of  Asientos  de  Ibarra,  Tepesala  and  Santa  Catarina. 

AOBICULTURAL  PBODUCTS. 

The  amount  and  value  of  the  yearly  crops  are  as  follows: 

Corn 27,550,700  kilogr.  valued  at ^744,160 

Wheat 3,761,000         **  '*      207,000 

Barley 6,622,500         **  **      107,000 

Red  Pepper 843,000         "  **      70*250 

Black  Beans 1,983,700         **  **       25,870 

Chick  Peas 318,700         **  "       13,470 

Potatoes      217,800  ^*  '*       13,000 

Lentils 176,400  '^  **       6,390 

Garden  Bems 123,700         **  **       5i37o 

Spanish  Peas 50,120         **  **       2,506 

The  Cotton  Factory,  **S.  Ignacio,"  belonging  to  J.  Cornu,  produces  1,000 
pieces  of  cloth  per  month.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  woolen  mill,  producing 
cassimeres,  plaids,  etc. ;  six  distilleries,  producing  alcohol,  and  a  liquor  called 
Licor  de  Tuna,  a  product  of  the  fruit  from  the  prickly  pear ;  one  chocolate 
Qictory. 
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The  State  is  divided  into  four  partidos,  (counties)  as  follows :  Aguascalientes^ 
with  74,105  inhabitants ;  Rincon  de  Romos  (or  Calpulalpam),  25,383;  Asientos 
(Ocampo),  19,369;  Calvillo,  21,573. 

The  State  contains  3  cities,  i  town,  4  villages,  48  landed  estates  and  464 
farms. 

The  taxable  property  is  valued,  in  the  cities,  at  ?  1,45 6,71 2;  in  the  coun- 
try, ?3>365>4i8. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  State  supports  53  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  4,800  pupils,  and  26 
primary  schools  for  girls,  with  1,200  pupils. 

•  For  higher  education,  a  scientific  and  literary  institute,  with  22  students; 
lyceum  for  girls,  45  students;  Seminary  of  San  Luis,  32  students;  Seminary 
of  Calvillo,  50  students;  lyceum  for  boys,  22  students. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPA&TKENT 

Has  a  principal  office  at  Aguascalientes  with  one  estafeta  (postal  route),  and 
four  agencies. 

TELEOSAPH. 

The  Federal  Government  has  telegraph  offices  at  Rincon  de  Romos,  Aguas- 
calientes. The  Jalisco  State  Telegraph  Company  has  offices  at  Aguascalientes 
and  Rincon  de  Romos. 

SAILBOADS. 

The  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  which  is  being  built  through  the  State,  now 
connects  Mexico  City  with  Aguascalientes,  and  is  being  further  extended  to 
connect  with  Zacatecas.  The  branch  of  the  same  railroad  connecting  San 
Luis  Potosi  with  Guadalajara  is  being  constructed. 

The  Mexican  National  (Palmer-Sullivan)  Railroad  is  proposed  to  be  run 
almost  parallel  with  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  and  through  the  State. 

STATE  OOyEENKSHT. 

The  State  was  organized  in  1835,  proclaimed  its  Constitution  in  1857,  and 
amended  the  same  in  October,  1878. 

The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  has  a  Secretary  of  State. 
There  are  Jefes  politico  (county  supervisors)  in  the  Capital,  at  Calvillo,  Rincon 
de  Romos  and  Asientos. 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  seven  members. 

The  State  Judiciary  is  composed  of  three  Magistrates,  one  Fiscus  and  three 
Criminal  Judges. 

AG  U  AS  C  ALIENTE  S, 

The  capital  of  the  State,  with  35,000  inhabitants,  is  celebrated  for  its  hot 
springs,  which  have  given  the  name  to  State  and  capital.  Two  ravines  divide 
the  city. 

Prominent  Merchants. — ^Viuda  de  Chavez  6  hijo.,  Davila  Hermanos/ Aguilar 
Hermanos,  Severino  Martinez,  Villanueva  y  Felgueres,  Refugio  Guinchard, 
Francisco  Espino,  Manuel  Asco,  Pedro  G.  Hornedo,  Espiridion  Gonzalez. 
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Lawyers. — Luis  G.  Lopez,  Silverio  Arteaga^  J.  M.  Avila,  Alejandro  Lope^ 
Nava,  Pedro  Esteban  Lopez,  Rafael  Diaz,  Jos^  N.  Romero^  Manuel  Lopez, 
Jacobo  Jayme,  Heracles  Z.  Garibay,  Salvador  Correa,  Jos6  M.  Amador^  Cipri- 
ano  Avila,  Alberto  Davalos. 

Notaries, — Candelario  Medina,  Tranquilino  Mercado,  Fcn^ando  Cruz, 
Alberto  Davalos. 

Physicians, — Isidro  Calera,  Francisco  Mufloz,  Ignacio  Marin,  hijo,  Jos6 
Refugio  Camarena,  Carlos  Lopez,  Rodrigo  Garibay,  Jesus  Diaz  de  Leon,  Juan 
G.  Alcazar,  Manuel  Gomez  Portugal,  Miguel  Macias,  Mariano  Davalos. 

Druggists. — Luis  de  la  Rosa,  Alcibiades  Gonzalez,  Juan  N.  Marin. 

Hotels. — Hotel  de  la  Plaza — Capt.  A.  Wisson,  proprietor. 

Government  lands  are  valued  at  ^2,633. 41  per  sitio  de  ganado  oiayor,  or 
58|c.  per  acre. 
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STATE  OF  CAMPECHE. 

Populatixm :  90,413.  Area :  66,890  square  kilometres. 

Situated  between  17°  29^  and  20°  55^  lat.  north  and  6°  37'  and  9®  47^  long, 
cast,  from  Mexico  City,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Yucatan  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  on  the  east  by  Yucatan  and  Belize ;  on  the  south  by  Guatemala  and 
Tabasco;  on  the  west  by  Tabasco.     The  State  was  organized  Feb.  19,1862. 

Mountains, — In  the  southeastern  part  is  the  Sierra  of  Yucatan,  and  south  of 
the  Laguna  de  Terminos,  a  range  of  low  hills. 

Rivers. — The  Rio  de  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo,  is  the  boundary  between 
Tabasco  ;  the  Rio  de  Concepcion,  San  Isidro,  Siboja  and  Lagartes,  emptying 
into  the  Laguna  de  Terminos;  the  Champoton  river,  emptying  into  the  Gulf; 
the  Rio  Hondo,  is  the  southeastern  boundary  between  Belize. 

Lakes. — The  Laguna  de  Terminos  is  a  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Seaports. — Campeche,  Isla  del  Carmen. 

Products. — Tobacco,  sugar  cane,  henequen  fibre,  palm-leaf  hats,  mulberry 
and  campeche  wood. 

AORICULTUSAL  PSODUCTS. 

The  amount  and  value  of  the  annual  crops  are  as  follows  : 

Com 5i>498,3oo  kilogr.,  valued  at ^19014,330 

Cane,  Sugar 600,000       **  **        75, 000 

Red  Pepper 517,800 

Tobacco 199,300 

Rice 390,000 

Black  Beans 74, 700 

Campeche  has  several  large  factories  of  hand-made  furniture,  sending  their 

products  to  the  neighboring  States. 

The  State  is  divided  into  five  partidos,  as  follows :    Del  Carmen,  with 

11,853  inhabitants;  Champoton,    13,134;  Campeche,   21,529;   Hecelchakan, 

26,025  ;  Bolonchenticul,  5,872;  Pacific  Indians  in  the  south,  12,000. 

The  State  contains  2  cities,  6  towns,  33  villages,  130  landed  estates,  204 
farms. 

The  taxable  property  is  valued  in  the  cities  at  ^653,830  ;  in  the  country, 
at  12,746,591.     Total,  ^3,400,421. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  State  supports  43  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  3,600  pupils,  and  14 
primary  schools  for  girls,  with  700  pupils. 

The  Institute  Campechano,  embracing  a  literary  institute,  college  of 
medicine  and  jurisprudence,  with  138  students,  for  higher  or  professional  edu- 


ce 

"        43*150 

34,670 

"        1  ...  25,000 
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STATE  OF  COAHUILA. 


Popuktian:  130,026. 


Area:  131,800  square  kilometres. 


Situated  between  24°  34^  and  29°  53^  lat.  north  and  o®  37'  and  4®  4' 
long,  west  from  Mexico  City,  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  United  States, 
on  the  northeast  by  Tamaulipas,  on  the  east  by  Nuevo  Leon,  on  the  southeast  by 
San  Luis  Potosi,  on  the  south  by  Zacatecas,  on  the  southwest  by  Durango  and 
on  the  west  by  Chihuahua. 

Mountains. — ^The  principal  mountains  are  in  the  central,  eastern  and 
southern  part  of  the  State,  and  are  known  as  the  Sierras  del  Carmen,  Apaches, 
Santa  Rosalia,  San  Marcos,  De  la  Fragua,  De  la  Paila,  Azul,  Del  Chiflon  and 
Mojada.  Between  Monclova,  Saltillo  and  Parras  are  the  celebrated  caflons  of 
San  Marcos  and  Del  Rosario. 

Rivers. — The  Rio  Grande  forms  the  northern  boundary  line,  into  which 
empties  the  Salado,  and  the  Tapado,  a  tributary  of  the  Salado. 

Lakes. — The  Laguna  de  Tlahualila,  or  Caiman,  on  the  southwestern  border; 
xaguna  del  Muerto  and  Parras,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  Laguna 
de  Santa  Maria  and  Laguna  Verde,  in  the  northeastern  part. 

Products. — Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  salt,  nitre,  onyx,  alabastre,  cotton, 
sarsaparilla,  grapes  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone,  cattle  and 
wool.  Mining  has  been  carried  on  in  all  the  metal-bearing  mountains,  but 
especially  in  the  Sierra  Mojada,  producing  silver,  iron,  gold  and  lead.  Dia- 
monds have  been  found  near  Viezca,  on  the  southwestern  shore  of  Lake  Parras 
and  near  Monclova.     The  mining  product  is  valued  at  ^468,000,  employing 

1,580  hands. 

AORIGULTUBAL  PSODUCTS. 

The  amount  and  value  of  the  yearly  crops  are  as  follows : 
Wheat 20,290,000  kilogr.,  valued  at ^i9i43>ioo 


Corn 56,362,000 

Barley 37,000,000 

Cotton 2,475,000 

Black  Beans 2,267,800 

Cane  Sugar 440,000 

Red  Pepper 624,900 

Rice 380,000 

Potatoes 357,100 

Garden  Beans 182,200 

Spanish  Beans 124,600 

Lentils.. 153,900 

Chick  Peas 70,400 


836,080 
782,000 

309*375 
111,800 

55»ooo 
52,070 

32,000 

21,400 

13,200 

7,120 

6,180 

3*960 
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COTTON  FACTORIES. 

LOOATIOH.  NAME.  MONTHLY  PBODirOT.  OWNSBS. 

Saltillo £1  Labrador 39500  pieces  cloth Lezin  Barousse. 

"     Davila  Hoyos....  1,500  "         Desiderio  Davila. 

"     Libertad 1,000  "         Desiderio  Davila. 

**     La  Aurora 1,000  "         Francisco  Arizpe  y  Ramos. 

"     La  Hibernia 1,500  *'         Augustin  Bosque. 

"     La  Esmeralda  ...1,800  "         Juan  E.  O'Sullivan. 

F^ras El  Rosario 1,000  **         Madero  &  Co. 

The  State  is  divided  into  five  districts,  as  follows  :  Saltillo,  with  46,583 
inhabitants;  Parras,  18,330;  Monclova,  31,249;  Viesca,  18,842 ;  Rio  Grande, 
i5>o22. 

The  State  contains  2  cities,  11  towns,  17  villages,  86  landed  estates,  173 
fenns. 

The  taxable  property  is  valued  in  the  cities  at  ^  1,469,936 ;  in  the  country 
at  ^,876,540.     Total,  ^5,346,476. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  State  supports  70  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  5,230  pupils,  and  30 
primary  schools  for  girls,  with  2,127  pupils.  In  Saltillo  is  the  Athenaeum 
Fuente,  with  70  students,  for  secondary  and  higher  instruction. 

STATB   OOVEBHMENT. 

The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years,  with  a  salary  of  ^  1,400  per  annum, 
and  has  a  Secretary  of  State.     The  Legislature  is  composed  of  1 1  members. 

THE   POST   07FIGX   DBPABTXSHT 

Has  one  principal  office  at  Saltillo,  with  eight  estafetas  and  nine  agencies. 

TELS0SAPH8. 

The  Federal  Government  has  telegraph  offices  at  Patos,  Parras,  Saltillo, 
San  Pedro  de  la  Colonia,  La  Ventura,  and  Anelo. 

BAILBOADS. 

The  Mexican  National  Construction  Company  has  a  branch  from  Laredo  to 
Eagle  Pass  under  construction. 

The  International  Construction  Company  has  a  railroad  projected  crossing 
the  State  diagonally  from  Eagle  Pass  southwest  through  Durango  and  Zacatecas. 

The  Texas,  Topolobampo  and  Pacific  Railroad  has  its  line  projected  from 
Eagle  Pass  in  a  southwestern  direction  to  Topolobampo  on  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

SALTILLO, 

The  Capital  of  the  State,  with  17,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  a  plain,  and 
is  now  connected  with  Monterey  by  the  Mexican  National  Railroad. 
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Prominent  Merchants, — Bernardo  Sota,  Guillermo  Purcel,  Damaso  Rod- 
riguez, Jos^  M.  Ramos,  Florencio  Llaguno,  Encamacion  Davila  &  Co.,  Jos^ 
Negrete,  Mazo  y  hermano,  Juan  C.  Sanchez  y  hermano,  Carlos  Martinez 
Quiroz,  David  Zamora,  Donato  Volpe,  Matias  Porto,  J.  M.  Ceijas,  Marcelino 
Garza,  Eusebio  Calzada,  Severo  Fernandez,  Bernardino  Rendon,  Romulo 
Garza  &  Co.,  Antonio  Moreira. 

Lawyers, — Eugenio  M.  Aguirre,  Miguel  Gomez  Cardenas,  Francisco  G. 
Hermosillo,  Hermenegildo  Figueroa,  Bias  Rodriguez,  Roque  J.  Rodriguez, 
Mariano  Sanchez,  Esteban  Horcasitas,  Bruno  Garcia,  Jos^  M.  Musquiz,  Prax- 
edis  Pefia,  Isaac  Siller. 

Physicians. — ]o&€  M.  Barrueta,  Ismael  Salas,  Jesus  M.  Gil,  Isabel  Figueroa, 
Dionisio  G.  Fuentes,  Manuel  G.  Fuentes,  Ramon  Davila,  Santiago  Smith. 

PAEBA8. 

With  8,000  inhabitants. 

Merchants, — Madero  &  Co.,  Catarino  Benavides,  Fernando  Rojo,  Remigio 
Rojo,  Ren^  Lajouse,  Leon  Lobo,  Martinez  &  Missa. 

Lawyers, — Juan  de  Dios  Argel,  Manuel  Z.  de  la  Garza. 

Physicians, — Pedro  Aguirre,  Melchor  Villareal. 

MOHCLOVA, 

With  4,500  inhabitants. 

Merchants, — Telesforo  Fuentes,  Mariano  G.  Barrera,  Ramon  Muzquiz  & 
Co.,  Cayetano  Tejada  y  Hermano,  Andres  Fuentes,  Baltasar  de  Hoyos,  Caye- 
tano  Rios. 

Lawyers, — Melchor  G.  Cardenas,  Eduardo  Muzquiz,  Antonio  Fuente. 

Physicians, — Pedro  Elizondo,  M.  N.  Baculceto,  William  Brunco. 

BAN  BUSNAYERTUSA, 

With  3,500  inhabitants. 

Merchants, — Serna  Hermanos,  Cayetano  R.  Falcon,  Margil  Sanchez. 

CANDELA, 

With  3,037  inhabitants. 

Merchants, — Francisco  Rodriguez,  Antonio  Neira,  Montemayor  Hermanos. 
Physician, — Epigmenio  Elizondo. 

ZA&AOOZA, 

With  2,600  inhabitants. 

Merchants. — Antonio  Urcullo,  Eliseo  Felan,  Antonio  Garza. 

Physician. — Jose  Lafayette. 

FIEDRAS   NEGBAS, 

With  2,500  inhabitants. 

Merchants. — Jesus  del  Castillo,  Santos  Coy,  Santiago  Ridel,  Jos^  Rivera. 
Physicians. — Ignacio  Garcia  Lozano,  Carlos  Strauss,  Segundo  Zertuche. 
Lawyer. — Higinio  Sada. 

CUATRO   CliNEOAS, 

With  3,200  inhabitants,  is  the  principal  town  in  the  wine-producing  region. 
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Principal  wine  producers  are  Aniceto  del  Castillo,  Jesus  Carranza,  Albino 
Morales. 

Government  lands  are  valued  at  ^263.34  per  sitio  de  ganado  mayor,  or 
5|«  cents  per  acre. 
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STATE  OF  COLIMA. 

Population :  65,827  'Area :  9,700  square  kUometers. 

Situated  between  i8®  14'  and  19®  33'  north  lat.  and  4®  7'  and  5®  34'  long, 
west  of  Mexico  City ;  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  northeast  by  Jalisco,  on 
the  southeast  by  Michoacan,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  P^ific  Ocean. 

Mountains. — ^The  Sierras  of  Pizila,  Chamila,  Tezoztitlan,  Juluapan  and 
Mamey  cross  the  State  in  various  directions,  forming  deep  caflons  and  ravines. 

Rivers. — ^The  Colima,  La  Axmeria,  Coahuayana,  Maravasco,  Huerta  and 
Salado. 

Lakes. — ^Laguna  de  Cuyutlan  or  Caimanes,  Laguna  Alcuzagua,  Laguna  de 
Cacaluta. 

Seaports. — Manzanillo  is  the  only  seaport  of  this  little  State. 

Products. — Sugar  cane,  coffee,  rice,  salt,  com,  beans,  afiil,  tobacco,  cotton^ 
dye  woods,  palm  oil,  tropical  fruits. 

Though  the  mountains  are  known  to  contain  precious  metals  in  many 
places,  the  mining  industry  has  been  totally  neglected  in  the  State,  and  oflTers 
a  virgin  ground  for  the  prospector. 

AOBICULTUR^   PB0DU0T8. 

The  amotmt  and  value  of  the  year's  crops  are  as  follows : 

Com 39,100,000  kilogr.,  valued  at ^650, 70& 

Coffee 900,000       ''            '^        225,000 

Cotton 1,500,000       "            "        156,250 

Rice 1,750,000       ''            ''        140,000 

Red  Pepper 395,100       "            "        34*920 

Black  Beans 534,ooo       "             "         22,560 

Vanilla 2,140       "             "         21,400 

Cane  Sugar 102,000       **            "         13,000 

Aflil 6,000       "            "        10,000 

Cacao 4,250       "             "         4*250 

Tobacco 10,000       "            "        2*650 


kilogr.  thread... )  ...Qetling  &  Co. 
Dieces  cloth ) 


COTTON   FACTOBIES. 

NAME.  MONTHLY    PRODUCT.  OWNERS. 

La  Armenia 28, 000 

**         '*        1,000  pieces 

LaAtrevida 3,000      "         "     Agustin  Schacht. 

San  Cayetano Not  reported Unknown. 

The  State  is  divided  into  seven  municipalities,  as  follows:     Colima,  with 
38,428  inhabitants;  Villa  de  Alvarez,  6,790;  Comala,  5,676;  Coquimatlan^ 
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4,025;  Tecoraan,  3,746^;  Ixtlahuacan,  3,118;  Manzanillo,  4,044.  Total, 
65,827. 

The  State  contains  i  city,  i  town,  1 1  villages,  29  landed  estates  and  305 
farms. 

The  taxable  property  is  valued  in  the  city  at  ^1,465,677;  in  the  country  at 
^2,789,518.     Total,  ?4, 255, 195. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

For  the  education  of  the  public,  the  State  supports  18  primary  schools  for 
boys,  with  1,452  pupils;  17  primary  schools  for  girls,  with  1,502  pupils; 
besides  a  State  college,  with  50  students,  and  a  Catholic  seminary,  with  100 
students,  for  secondary  and  higher  instruction. 

THE  STATE  OOVEBinCENT 

Was  organized  Feb.  5,  1857,  and  its  constitution  adopted  Oct.  16,  1857.  The 
Governor  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  receives  a  salary  of  ^2,000  per  annum; 
the  Secretary  of  State  receives  a  salary  of  ^1,200  per  annum.  The  State  is 
divided  politically  into  three  districts,  each  one  having  a  Prefect  as  superior 
officer.  Colima  is  the  principal  town  of  the  first  or  central  district ;  Villa 
Alvarez  of  the  second,  and  Medellin,  of  the  third.  The  Legislature  is  com- 
posed of  seven  members,  having  only  advisory  power  and  occupying  a  purely 
honorary  position. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPABTMEHT 

Has  a  distributing  office  at  Colima,  with  two  estafetas  (postal  routes)  and  two 
agencies. 

TELEOBAPHS. 

The  Federal  Government  has  its  telegraph  offices  at  Colima  and  Manzan- 
illo. The  Jalisco  State  Telegraph  Company  has  offices  at  Colima  and  Manz- 
anillo. 

TELEPHONES. 

The  Mexican  Telephone  Company  propose  establishing  exchanges  at  Colima 
and  Manzanillo. 

BAILSOADS. 

The  Mexican  National  Construction  Company  has  commenced  operations 
on  the  branch  from  Manzanillo  to  Colima,  extending  northeast  towards  Chapala 
Lake. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  is  projected  along  the  coast,  to  touch  at  Man- 
zanillo. 

COLIMA, 

The  Capital  of  the  State,  has  31,774  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  on  the  Colima 
river. 

Newspapers. — El  Estado  de  Colima,  La  Voz  del  Pacifico  both  weeklies. 

Prominent  Merchants. — Oetling  hermanos  y  Cia.,  Keve,  Van  der  Linden  & 
Co.,  Alejandro  Oetling  &  Co.,  Agustin  Schacht,  Esteban  Garcia,  Smith  &  Mad- 
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.^^*c*c*/w. — jose  Eusebio  Miirillo,  Salvadc 
Crescencio    Orozco,   Gerardo,   Hurtado,  Wenc 
Gerardo    Orozco,    Gregorio    Vazquez,     Pedro 
Palacios. 

Notaries  Public, — Mariano  Riestra,  Trinidad 

XAHZAHILLO, 

The  only  seaport  of  the  State,  has  4,044  inhabitai 
reason  of  the  construction  of  the  Mexican  Nation 

The  only  other  places  of  any  importance  are  : 
Toxnala. 

Government  lands  sell  at  ^1,755.61  per  siti( 
cents  per  acre. 
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STATE  OF  CHIAPAS. 

Population:  205,362.  Area:  ilfibO  square  kilometres. 

Is  situated  between  15°  and  17°  28^  lat.  north  find  4**  46^  and  7**  30^  long, 
east  of  Mexico  City,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tabasco,  on  the  east  by 
the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec,  and 
on  the  west  by  Oaxaca. 

Mountains. — The  State  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the  Sierra  Madre, 
having  in  the  central  part  the  volcano  of  Soconusco  (2,400  metres  high). 

Rivers. — The  Usumasinto  river  (544  kilometres  long),  formed  by  the  Jatate 
and  Passion  rivers,  runs  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  Chiapas 
river  runs  through  the  State  from  east  to  west,  and  then,  turning  north,  empties 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Several  small  rivers — Seco,  Lagarteco,  Guaquima- 
jara,  Coatan,  Caguacan,  etc. — empty  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Lakes. — ^Lake  Tepancuanpan,  or  Chiapas,  in  the  central  western  part,  is 
the  largest.  The  other  lakes  are,  the  Saquila,  Catusaj&,  Blanquillo  and  Mes- 
calapa,  lying  along  the  northern  border. 

Seaports. — ^The  principal  ports  are  TonaU  and  Soconusco,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Tehuantepec. 

Products. — Gold,  silver,  copper,  coal,  petroleum,  sulphur,  phosphate  of 
soda,  asphaltum,  salt,  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits,  and  dye  and  veneer  woods, 
such  as  guayacan,  mahogany,  zapotilla,  quiebrahacha,  pine,  oak  and  mulberry; 
resinous  woods  producing  liquid  amber,  copal,  gum  lac,  amber,  etc. ;  afiil,  coffee, 
cotton,  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  tea,  maguey,  cacao,  and  an  aniline  dye  called 
jiquilite. 

Mining  has  never  been  carried  on  as  a  regular  industry,  although  the  gold 
placers  near  the  Coachapa  river  and  the  village  of  Moloacan  are  said  to  be 
very  rich. 

AORICULTUSAL  PBODUCTS. 

Amount  and  value  of  the  annual  crops : 

Com.. 42,950,000  kilogr.,  valued  at ^796,000 

Cacao 362,400      **  **          241,600 

Black  Beans 2,561,000      **  "          162,500 

Red  Pepper 1,318,400      '*  "          109,870 

Coffee 329,300      **  "          89,200 

Afiil 36,000      "  "          45,000 

Rice 396,000      **  **          33,000 

Cane  Sugar 165,000      '*  **          20,000 

Potatoes 247,700      "  "           ^V^^ 
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Sarsaparilla 27,500  kilogr.^  valued  at f  11,980 

Lentils 214,000      "  "  7,ioo 

Spanish  Peas. 108,500      "  "  5,425 

Tobacco '. 11,100      "  "  2,910 

The  State  is  divided  into  the  following  eleven  departments :  Department 
of  the  Centre,  with  42,021  inhabitants;  Comitan,  32,467;  La  Libertad, 
12,012;  Chiapa,  18,948;  Tuxtla  Gutierrez,  17,006;  Simojovel,  12,892; 
Tonald,  8,772;  Soconusco,  14,779;  Pichucalco,  16^298;  Chilon,  20,619; 
Palenque,  9,348. 

It  contains  6  cities,  7  towns,  116  villages,  98  landed  estates,  501  farms. 

The  taxable  property  is  valued  in  the  cities  at  f  1^356,500 ;  in  the  country, 
^3,622,840.     Total,  |4,979»34o. 

EDUCATIONALi 

The  State  suppoits  78  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  2,125  pupils,  and  12 
primary  schools  for  girls,  with  500  pupils,  and  a  scientific  institute,  with  280 
pupils. 

THE  STATE  OOVERHKEHT 

Was  organized  Nov.  12,  1824,  and  its  constitution  proclaimed  Jan.  4,  1858. 
The  Governor  is  elected  every  four  years,  and  receives  a  salary  of  ^3,000  per 
annum.     The  Secretary  of  State  hasa  salary  of  ^  1,200  per  annum. 

Each  department  is  presided  over  by  a  jefe  politico  (county  supervisor). 

The  State  judiciary  is  composed  of  four  magistrates,  with  a  salary  of  f  1,000. 

The  State  Legislature  is  composed  of  eleven  deputies,  receiving  a  salary  of 
^960  per  annum. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPABTMEHT 

Has  one  distributing  office  at  San  Cristobal,  with  eight  estafetas  (postal  routes) 
and  nine  agencies. 

TELE0BAPH8. 

The  Federal  Government  has  telegraph  offices  at  Comitdn,  Chiapa,  Pichu- 
calco, San  Cristobal,  Tuxtla  Gutierrez  and  Simojovel. 

BAILB0AD8. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  is  projected  to  run  along  the  coast,  connecting 

Tehuantepec  with  Guatemala. 

SAN    CRISTOBAIi  (LAS  CASAS), 

The  capital  of  the  State,  has  10,295  inhabitants.  The  Capitol  building, 
bishop's  palace  and  a  literary  institute  are  the  principal  buildings. 

Prominent  Merchants. — Vicente  Farrera,  Winceslao  Paniagua,  Mariano 
Avila,  Angel  de  la  Vega,  M.  Armendaris,  Mariano  Cabrera,  Cleofas  Domin- 
^ez  and  Raboza  &  Sons. 
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Lawyers. — J.  Antonio  Velasco,  Clemente  J.  Roble?,  FedericO  Larrainzar, 
Mariano  Aguilar^  Joaquin  M.  Ramirez,  Jos6  Diego  Lara,  J.  Joaquin  Pefia, 
Leonidas  Argu^lles. 

Physicians. — Cipriano  Lopez  Acevedo,  Jos6  V.  Velasco  Flores,  Pedro  Ricci,^ 
Joaquin  Castellanos,  Esteban  Aguilar,  German  Gonzalez. 

The  other  principal  towns  of  the  State  are  Chiapa,  with  8,635  inhabitants; 
Tuxtla,  6,963;  Comitan,  6,286;  TonalA,  6,707;  Ococingo,  4,019;  Pichu- 
calco,  5,264;  Bartolom6,  4,591;  Palenque,  celebrated  for  its  extensive  pre- 
historic ruins,  has  2,554  inhabitants  ;  Simojovel,  2,548. 

Government  lands  are  valued  at  ^1,316.17  per  sitio  de  ganado  mayor,  or 
29}  cents  per  acre. 
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STATE  OF  CHIHUAHUA. 

Population:  225,541.  Area:  il&^^bO  square  kilometres. 

Situated  between  25°  56'  53"  and  31°  46'  lat.  north  and  4®  ii'  9"  and  9® 
6'  8"  long,  west  from  Mexico  City ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  United 
States,  on  the  east  by  Coahuila,  on  the  south  by  Durango,  and  on  the  west 
by  Sonora  and  Sinaloa. 

Mountains. — The  Sierra  Madre  traverses  almost  the  entire  State,  being 
known  in  various  parts  as  the  Sierras  de  Enmedio,  Carcay,*  Escondida,  del 
Nido,  De  la  Campana,  De  los  Frailes,  Morreon,  Chupadores,  De  las  Cruces,  De 
las  Mestefias,  Almagres,  Jaroises  and  Cerro  San  Mateo,  Colorado,  Overo,  etc. 

Rivers, — ^The  Rio  Grande,  on  the  northern  boundary ;  the  Conchos  river, 
considered  one  of  the  most  picturesque  rivers  of  Mexico ;  the  Rio  Florido^ 
Casas  Grandes,  Ninoava  and  Del  Carmen. 

Lakes, — Laguna  Guzman,  Santa  Maria,  along  the  northern  border  ;  Laguna 
del  Jaco,  De  Palomas,  in  the  eastern  part ;  Laguna  del  Cuervo,  and  Pefta  blanca. 

Products. — Gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  wheat,  corn,  beans,  grapes, 
cotton,  wool,  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  mules. 

The  principal  mining  districts  are  Gaudalup^e  y  Calvo,  Zapuri,  Batopilas, 
Urique,  Guazapares,  Jesus  Maria,  Potrero,  Morelos,  Chinapa,  Pinos  Altos, 
Concepcion,  Cusihuiriachic,  Muguriachic,  Maguarechic,  San  Francisco  del 
Oro  and  Hidalgo  del  Parral.  These  are  all  silver  mines,  Celos  producing  also 
gold  and  copper ;  Urique,  lead,  and  San  Francisco  del  Oro,  gold. 

A  large  number  of  these  mines  are  worked  by  foreigners,  principally  Amer- 
icans, who  employ  modern  machinery  and  processes  which  result  in  a  profitable 
yield.  The  Batopilas  mines  are  being  worked  with  especial  success  by  ex- 
Governor  Alexander  R.  Shepherd,  formerly  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  the 
representative  of  a  New  York  company  in  which  he  is  largely  interested 

The  annual  product  of  the  mines  amounts  to  ^1,423,600,  and  the  number 
of  men  employed  is  4,920.     Coal  is  found  in  Sierra  Rica  el  Carmen. 

AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTS. 

The  amount  and  value  of  the  yearly  crops  are  as  follows : 

Wheat 48,767,000  kilogr.,  valued  at ^2, 060,390 

Corn 107,942,600        '*  *'         1,520,310 

Barley 9»993^3oo 

Black  Beans 4,131,600 

Red  Pepper 1,008,400 

Cotton 566,600 


**  281,500 

**  232,760 

"  82,600 

"  70,826 
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Chick  Peas 2,008,780  kilogr.,  valued  at. 

Garden  Beans 1,015,400 

Potatoes 323,000 

Rice 210,000 

Lentils 95^900 

Anise 38,000 
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COTTON   FACTORIES. 

NAME.  MONTHLY  PRODUCT.  OWNKK. 

La  Industria 2,500  pieces  cloth Antonio  Ozansol 

Talamantes. 1,000      **         **    Jose  Maria  Sini. 

Dolores 4,000      **         **    Ramos  y  Amadc 


The  State  is  divided  into  twenty-one  cantons,  or  counties,  as  follows :  Iti 
bide,  with  26,391  inhabitants;  Arteaga,  6,428;  Degollado,  6,466;  Jimen< 
4,967;  Hidalgo,  20,934;  Camargo,  13,029;  Resales,  4,322;  Bravos,  io,62< 
Ojinaga,  6,27^;  Mina,  19,488;  Allende,  13,000;  Galeana,  5,683;  Victor] 
4,125;  Matamoros,  10,255;  Abasolo,  12,947;  Guerrero,  10,432;  Rayo 
9,000;  Balleza,  14,050;  Meoqui,  7,090;  Aldama,  3,652;  Andres  del  Ri 
16,383. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  State  there  are  5  cities,  16  towns,  133  villages,  11 
anded  estates,  and  956  farms. 

The  taxable  property  of  the  cities  is  valued  at  ^ 2, 5 80, 300  ;  of  the  countr 
•t  $4,556,584. 

EDOCATIONAL. 

The  State  supports  73  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  3,350  pupils;  i 
chools  for  girls,  with  928  pupils;  a  law  school,  with  123  students,  and  higb 
icminary,  with  200  students. 

STATE  OOVZBirMSHT. 

The  State  organization  dates  from  1824.  The  Governor  is  elected  for  foi 
^ears.  The  Secretary  of  State  receives  a  salary  of  $1,800  per  annum.  Thei 
u-e  eight  jefes  politicos  (county  supervisors),  viz. :  At  Iturbide,  Hidalg 
iel  Parral,  Allende,  Camargo,  Bravos,  Balleza,  Victoria,  Galeana. 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  twelve  members. 

The  judiciary  has  one  president  and  two  magistrates. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPA&TXEHT 

'35  one  principal  administration  at  Chihuahua,  with  nine  estafetas  and  te 
Kencies ;  one  principal  administration  at  Hidalgo  del  Parral,  with  six  estafetJ 
^^d  three  agencies.  A  foreign  exchange  post  office  is  established  at  Ujina^ 
ind  Paso  del  Norte. 

TELEOBAFHS. 

The  Federal  Government  has  telegraph  offices  at  Allende  (or  San  Barto 
3m^),  Chihuahua,  Hidalgo  del  Parral,  Rosales,  Rio  Florido,  Santa  Rosalia. 
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TELEFH0HE8. 

The  Mexican  Telephone  Company  has  an  exchange  at  Chihuahua  city. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Mexican  Central  is  running  its  cars  from  El  Paso  south  via  Chihuahua 
to  Jimenez,  and  building  south  through  Durango,  Zacatecas,  to  the  City  of 
Mexico. 

The  Sonora  road  has  projected  a  branch  from  £1  Paso  west  to  connect 
with  the  main  line. 

The  Texas,  Topolobampo  and  Pacific  is  projected,  with  its  main  line  from 
Eagle  Pass,  and  branches  from  Presidio  del  Norte  to  cross  the  State  from 
northeast  and  east. 

The  Sinaloa  and  Durango  is  projected,  to  connect  with  the  Mexican  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State. 

CHIHUAHUA, 

Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  State  and  near  the  Conchos  river,  is  the  capital^ 
with  a  population  of  28,000.     The  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  ar^ 
well  paved,  and  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition.     A  tramway  is  now  being  laicJ 
through  the  principal  part  of  the  city.     Near  the  Plaza  Mayor  is  the  famous 
cathedral,  which  cost  about  {800,000.     It  has  a  large  dome  and  two  towers. 
The  other  buildings  of  note  are  the  State  House,  Mint,  Convent  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  branch  of  the  Mexican  National  Bank,  the  Banco  de  Santa  Eulah'a, 
and  several  theatres  and  hotels.     Since  the  opening  of  the  Mexican  Central 
Railroad  this  city  has  been  growing  rapidly. 

Prominent  Merchants, — Dress  Goods :  Retelsen  &  Deyetan,  J.  Gonzalez 
Trevifto,  H.  H.  Norwald,  Felix  F.  Maceira,  F.  Maimanus  6  hijo,  Pedro  Mig- 
nagoren,  Juan  Jauretche,  Angel  Guerrero,  Eduardo  Petocnik,  Ramon  Armen- 
dariz,  Miguel  San  Martin,  Manuel  Altamirano,  Juan  M.  \siinzolo,  Luis 
Fandoa,  J.  Genaro  Chavez.  Fancy  Goods  *  Miguel  Salas,  Domingo  Lequin- 
azabal.  Hardware  and  Cutlery :  Rembez  &  Besaury,  Lorenzo  M.  del  Campo, 
Felix  Besaury,  Navarro  Hermanos. 

Druggists, — E.  Laffon,  Francisco  Yiidico,  Urbano  Bermudez,  Dionisio 
Frias,  Jose  M.  Jaurrieta. 

Physicians. — Jesus  Mufioz,  Francisco  Paschal,  Canute  Elias,  Luis  Muiloz, 
Daniel  Mufioz,  Manuel  Marquez,  Francisco  Echeverria. 

Lawyers, — Laureano  Mufioz,  Jos^  M.  Revilla,  Aristea  Vega,  Abraham  H.^ 
Perez,  Emigdio  Rodriguez,  Luis  G.  Irigoyen,  Diego  Romero,  Joaquin  Villalvs 
Guadalupe  Romero,  Antonio  Ochoa,  Pablo  Ochoa,  Manuel  Prieto,  Pedro 
Prieto. 

French  Club. — No.  3  Ocampo  street. 

Government  lands  in  this  State  are  valued  at  ^851. 12  per  sitio  de  ganado 
mayor,  or  19  cents  per  acre. 
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STATE  OF  DURANGO. 


Popyiation:  190,846. 


Area:  110,070  square  kilometres. 


Situated  between  22*^  56'  and  26°  28'  lat.  north  and  3°  45'  and  7°  50'  long, 
west  from  Mexico  City ;  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chihuahua,  on  the  east 
by  Coahuila,  on  the  southeast  by  Zacatecas,  on  the  south  by  Jalisco  and  on 
the  west  by  Sinaloa. 

Mountains. — The  Sierra  Madre  with  its  various  branches  occupies  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State,  under  the  name  of  Sierra  de  la  Candela ;  San  Francisco, 
^th  the  celebrated  Cerro  del  Mercado  (Iron  Mountain),  to  the  east  and  La 
Xrena  to  the  southeast  of  Durango  City.  The  Sierra  de  Santa  Maria  is  situa- 
ted in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State. 

Rivers. — ^The  Nazas  river  (336  kilometres  in  length),  with  several  branches, 
traversing  the  central  part  of  the  State  from  west  to  east;  the  Mesquital,  run- 
ning from  north  to  south  through  the  southern  part,  and  the  Tunal. 

Lakes. — ^Laguna  Tlahualila,  on  the  northeastern  border ;  Laguna  Guati- 
mape,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 

Products. — ^Wheat,  cotton,  flax,  potatoes,  fruits  of  the  tropics  and  temper- 
ate zone,  cattle,  sheep,  mules,  horses,  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  tin,  sul- 
phur, lime,  plaster  of  paris,  marble  and  alabaster. 

The  mininjg  industry  has  been  considerably  developed  by  foreign  capital, 
the  principal  mining  districts  being  San  Dimas,  Guarisamey,  Gavilanes,  Todos 
Santos,  Guanacevi,  Papasquiaro,  Inde,  El  Oro,  Cuencam6  Parilla  Mapimi, 
Tamasula,  Canelas,  Topia,  Bojada,  Biramoa. 

The  products  of  the  mines  amounted  to  {1,420,645,  employing  4,925 
liands. 

AOSICULTUBAL   PS0DUCT8. 

The  amount  and  value  of  the  yearly  crops  are  as  follows: 
Com 112,038,000  kilogr.,  valued  at {2,268,000 


Cotton 2,928,000 

^^heat 11,274,000 

^lack  Beans 4,495»5oo 

'^cd  Pepper 9^6,200 

Parley 2,500,000 

^ice 375^000 

Spanish  Peas 228,760 

Potatoes 196,200 

Chick  Peas 142,000 

Garden  Beans   109,700 

Lentils 93,600 
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854,000 

476,000 

195,000 

56,260 

45,000 

31,000 

13,072 

1 1 , 700 

6,000 

5*560 
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COTTOH  FACTORIES. 

NAME.  MONTHLY  PRODUCT.  OWNEB. 

At  Durango— 

r.. 10,000  kilogr.  thread -w 

Providencia  .^ I  ...1,000  pieces    cloth..  C  Garza,  Hermanos  &  Co. 

(.  ...3,900      *'        prints  3 

At  Nombre  de  Dioa— 

La  Constancia 4,000      "       cloth Julio  Hildebrandt. 

El  Salto 1,000      *'      cloth Toribio  Bracho. 

At  Cuencame— 

Belem 3,000      "      cloth Toribio  Bracho. 

Guadalupe  1,500     "      cloth Refugio  Pulido. 

Two  leagues  from  Duraoigo— 

ElTunal (  ••'°'°°°  ^'^''^'-  '^''^^  \  German  Stahlknecht. 

(  ...1,000  pieces  cloth...  ) 

There  are  also  the  cotton  factory  Tambor,  at  Papasquiaro,  and  the  Mapim 
factory,  at  Mapimi. 

At  the  capital  there  is  a  steam  flour  mill,  and  an  iron  foundry,  distillei 
and  perfumery  works. 

The  State  is  divided  into  thirteen  par tidos  (or  counties):     Durango,  with — 
41,741  inhabitants;  Mezquital,  9,048;  Nombre  de  Dios,  17,137;  San  Juan  d^ 
Guadalupe,  5,392;    Cuencam^,  15,198;  Mapimi,  14,931;    Nazas,  8,001;  San. 
Juan  del  Rio,  21,400;  Santiago  Papasquiaro,  20,565;  Del  Oro,  7,757;  Ind6, 
9,041;  San  Di mas,  2,210;  Tamazula,  18,425. 

There  are  8  cities,  11  towns,  46  villages,  143  landed  estates  and  389  farms 

in  the  State.     The  tajcable  property  in  cities  is  valued  at  |4r386,79o;  in  the 

country,  at  ^9, 731,858. 

EDUCATIOHAL. 

The  State  supports  95  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  3,102  pupils,  and  30 
primary  schools  for  girls,  with  1,350  pupils;  besides  a  normal  school,  with  51 
students;  Institute  Juarez,  with  200  students;  college  for  girls,  with  100 
students;  Mariano  for  girls,  with  100  students,  and  a  seminary,  with  150 
students  for  secondary  and  higher  education. 

THE  STATE  GOVERNMENT 

Was  organized  in  1824,  its  constitution  proclaimed  in  1858  and  amended  in 
1863.     The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  yeare,  and  receives  a  salary  of  {3,600 

per  annum. 

Each  district  and  the  capital  has  a  jefe  politico  (county  supervisor). 

The  Secretary  of  State  receives  a  salary  of  $1,800  per  annum. 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  ten  members. 

The  judiciary  is  composed  of  four  magistrates,  each  of  whom  receives  a 
salary  of  $1,800  per  annum. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPABTKENT 

Has  one  principal  distributing  office  at  Durango,  with  fifteen  estafetas  and 
fourteen  agencies. 
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TELSeKAFHS. 

The  Federal  Goverament  has  telegraph  offices  at  Avino,  Cerro  Gordo, 
Cuencam6,  Durango,  Villa  Lerdo,  Nazas,  San  Pedro  del  Gallo,  Hacienda  del 
Salto,  Nombre  de  Dios. 

EAILR0AD8. 

The  Mexican  Central  is  building  its  main  line  through  the  State  from 
northwest  to  southeast. 

The  International  Construction  Company  proposes  building  its  main  line 
:from  Eagle  Pass  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

DURANGO, 

The  capital  of  the  State,  with  28,000  inhabitants,  has,  besides  the  State  build- 
ings and  literary  institute,  one  theatre,  a  public  library  containing  5,022  vol- 
umes, mint  and  assay  office,  one  hospital,  poor-house,  glass  factory,  tannery, 
tobacco  factory,  several  hotels,  natural  hot  baths,  and  a  branch  of  the  national 
monte  pio  (public  pawn  shop). 

Prominent  Merchants. — Franciscp  Gurza  &  Co.,  Doorman  &  Co.,  Julio 
Hildebrand  successores,  German  Stahlknecht  &  Co.,  Juambelz  hermanos,  Sal- 
cido  hermanos,  C.  Rodriguez,  Lowre  hermanos,  Rios  &  Co.,  Pedro  del  Rio, 
Andres  Basterra,  Jos6  Maria  Alvarez,  Juan  B.  Olagaray,  Bose  &  Schmidt  and 
Henggeler  &  Deras. 

Lawyers, — Francisco  G.  del  Palacio,  Ladislao  L.  Negrete,  Pedro  Escobar 
y  Cano,  Miguel  .G.  del  Palacio,  Rodrigo  Duran,  Bernardo  de  la  Torre,  Fran- 
cisco Uranga,  Carlos  Brava,  Luis  Fernandez,  Rafael  Bracho  and  J.  Jacobo 
Rojas. 

Physicians. — Carlos  Santa  Maria,  Felipe  P.  Gavilan,  Juan  de  Dios  Palacios, 
Jos^  Reyes,  J.  Gonzalez,  Eduardo  Vargas,  Librado  Castillo  and  Francisco 
Lazalde. 

Druggists, — Manuel  de  Avila,  Eusebio  de  Ostolaza. 

The  other  towns  are  Nombre  de  Dios,  with  5,722  inhabitants,  and  San 
Juan  del  Rio,  with  7,800  inhabitants,  both  of  which  are  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  liquor  mescal,  a  distilled  product  from  the  maguey,  or 
century  plant.  Nazas,  with  6,526  inhabitants,  is  almost  exclusively  a  factory 
town,  having  several  cotton  factories  near  the  Nazas  river. 

Government  lands  are  valued  at  ^438. 90  per  sitio  de  ganado  mayor,  or  9f 
cents  per  acre. 
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STATE  OF  GUANAJUATO. 

Population:  834,845.  Area:  29 ybbO  square  kilometres. 

Situated  between  19°  56'  and  21°  41'  lat.  north  and  0°  35'  and  3**  6'  long, 
west  from  Mexico  City ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  San  Luis  Potosi,  on  the 
east  by  Queretaro,  on  the  south  by  Michoacan  and  on  the  west  by  Jalisco. 

Mountains. — The  richest  part  of  the  Sierra  Madre  traverses  the  State,  being 
known  as  the  Sierra  de  Guanajuato  and  Sierra  Gorda.  The  principal  mount- 
ains near  the  State  capital  are :  Cerro  de  los  Llanitos,  2,900  metres;  Gigante^ 
2,800  metres,  and  Cubilete,  2,300  metres  above  sea  level. 

Rivers. — The  Lerma  river  waters  the  central  southern  portion  of  the  State  > 
the  La  Laja  runs  from  north  to  south  near  San  Miguel  de  Allende,  Chamacuera, 
turns  west  near  Celaya,  and  empties  at  Salamanca  into  the  Lerma  river ;  the 
Turbio  river,  near  Leon ;  the  Guanajuato,  near  the  capital,  and  other  small 
mountain  streams. 

Lakes. — The  Laguna  Cienega,  near  Salamanca,  and  Laguna  Yuriria,  in  the 
central  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Products. — Rice,  tobacco,  cane  sugar,  afiil,  fruits  of  the  tropics  and  tem- 
perate zone,  cotton,  corn,  barley,  wheat,  cattle,  sheep,  gold,  silver,  mercury, 
copper,  iron  and  coal. 

The  mining  industry  of  the  State,  though  carried  on  in  a  primitive  manner^ 
has  been  the  most  productive  in  the  world,  the  rich  mines  in  the  United  States 
and  South  America  not  excepted.  The  mining  districts  are  Guanajuato,  Leon, 
Sierra  Gorda,  Allende,  Santa  Cruz.  The  mines  in  the  District  of  Guanajuato 
are  situated  on  the  famous  Veta  Madre,  and  include  the  celebrated  mines 
Valenciana,  Mellado,  Secho,  Cata,  Rayas,  La  Luz,  S.  Pedro,  Mejia  Mora,  and 
others.  They  have  produced  since  the  15th  of  April,  1558,  a  total  of  {521,- 
106,638,  by  far  the  greatest  yield  on  earth,  compared  with  the  territory  worked. 
The  annual  product  of  the  mines  amounts  to  {59487,791;  number  of  hands 
employed,  18,415. 

AOBIGULTUBAL   PRODUCTS. 

The  amount  and  value  of  the  yearly  crops  are  as  follows : 

Corn 478,396,600  kilogr.,  valued  at |io,io7,ooo 

Wheat 35,199,000  **  '*         1,983,000 

Black  Beans 18,868,100  "  ''         805,690 

Barley 26,151,200  '*  *'         460,400 

Red  Pepper 4,729,200  **  "         394,ioa 

Chick  Peas. 2,330,000  "  "         93>45o 

Potatoes 504,600  *'  "         30^200 
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Spanish  Peas 

Cane  Sugar w. 

Garden  Beans 

Lentils 

Anise 


465,000  kilogr.,  valued  at $  22,507 

126,000       "            "        16,000 

218,900       "            "        13,260 

161,900       "            ''        9,380 

54,000       "            "        5,000 


NAMB. 


La  Reforma. 


La  Providencia, 


COTTON  FACTORIES. 

MONTHLT  PRODUCT. 

400  kilogr.  thread 
5,700    pieces    cloth 

500  kilogr.  wick. 

300  "  thread 
6,000   pieces    cloth 


OWNER. 


f 


.Eusebio  Gonzalez. 


Batanes 


La  Americana. 


{    *.=«oo  kilogr.  thread  )  ^^^^^  Arzamedo. 

I    1,000    pieces    cloth  ) 

{    3,100  kilogr.  thread  | p^^jjl^      ^ 

( 10,000    pieces    cloth  ) 

In  Celaya  there  is  a  woolen  mill,  producipg  fine  cassimeres.  The  cotton 
factory  at  Leon  is  lighted  by  electricity.  In  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Sala- 
manca a  large  amount  of  merchandise  is  manufactured  by  the  convicts. 

The  State  is  divided  into  six  departments,  viz. :  Guanajuato,  with  183,338 
inhabitants;  Del  Valle,  112,330;  Leon,  164,493;  Celaya,  156,447;  Allende, 
147,891;  Sierra  Gorda,  70,446. 

It  contains  8  cities,  13  towns,  42  villages,  421  landed  estates  and  889  farms. 

The  taxable  property  of  the  cities  is  valued  at  ^9,876,394;  of  the  country, 
at  421.273,616. 

EDUCATIONAL 

The  State  supports  176  primary  schools  for  bo)rs,  with  10,754  pupils;  145 
primary  schools  for  girls,  with  7,045  pupils ;  a  State  college,  with  319  stu- 
dents; normal  school,  with  19  students;  young  ladies*  normal  school,  with  39 
students;  school  of  fine  arts,  with  217  students;  college  at  Leon,  with  81 
students;  college  at  Celaya,  with  54  students;  college  at  Allende,  with  66 
students ;  seminary  at  Leon,  with  180  students. 

THE   STATE    GOVEBHMENT 

Was  organized  in  1824,  and  its  constitution  proclaimed  March  14,  1871.  The 
Oovernor  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  receives  an  annual  salary  of  ^4,000. 
There  is  also  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  each  of  the  31  partidos  into  which 
the  six  departments  have  been  divided,  a  jefe  politico. 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  13  members  and  their  substitutes. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  four  magistrates,  receiving  a  salary  of  ^3,000  per 
annum  each,  and  three  State  fiscus. 

THE  P08T  OFFICE   DEFABTKEHT 

Has  its  principal  distributing  office  at  Guanajuato,  with  9  estafetas  (postal 
routes)  and  11  agencies. 
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TZLE0JEIAPH8. 

The  Federal  Government  has  telegraph  offices  at  Apas^o,  Acdmbaro,  Abas- 
olOy  Celdya,  Dolores  Hidalgo,  Guanajuato,  Irapuato,  Leon,  P^njamOy  Romitay 
San  Felipe  Torres  Mochas,  San  Miguel  de  Allende,  San  jose  Iturbide,  San 
Luiz  de  la  Paz,  San  Diego  de  la  Union,  Silao,  San  Francisco  del  Rincon,  San 
Pedro  Piedra  Gorda,  Salamanca,  Salvatierra  and  Valle  de  Santiaga 

The  Jalisco  State  Telegraph  Company  has  offices  at  Celaya,  Salamanca> 
Irapuato,  Guanajuato,  Silao  and  Leon. 

TELEPHONES. 

The  Mexican  Telephone  Company  has  exchanges  at  Salamanca,  Guana, 
juato,  and  Leon. 

EAILB0AD8. 

The  Mexican  Central  has  its  main  line  in  operation  through  the  State ;  also 
a  branch  from  Silao  to  Guanajuato,  and  one  from  Celaya  to  Guadalajara  under 
construction. 

The  Mexican  National  Construction  Company  (Palmer-Sullivan  Railroad) 
has  projected  its  main  line  from  San  Luis  Potosi  south  through  the  State. 

The  International  Construction  Company  has  its  main  line  projected  to 
run  through  the  State,  connecting  Zacatecas  with  Queretaro. 

GTJANAJUATO, 

The  capital  of  the  State,  with  71,000  inhabitants,  was  founded  by  the  Span 
lards  in  1554,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  on  Dec.  8,  1741^  From  the  village 
of  Marfil  runs  the  Canada,  or  ravine,  of  Marfil,  for  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles,  to  the  city  of  Guanajuato,  and  a  traveler  coming  from  the  plains  of 
Irapuato  on  approaching  the  Sierra  Madre  can  scarcely  imagine  a  thriving  city 
being,  hidden  by  these  cragged  mountains — a  city  which  is  destined  by  nature 
to  become  once  more  a  centre  of  riches,  culture  and  enterprise. 

It  has  a  magnificent  gubernatorial  palace,  theatre,  two  hospitals,  a  mint 
State  college,  several  hotels  (Diligencia),  a  cathedral,  several  churches,    large 
market  hall,  and  among  the  many  notable  buildings  one  called  "Granaditas," 
celebrated  for  its  defense  during  the  war  of  independence  in  18 10. 

Prominent  Merchants, — Gonzalez  y  VUlaseflor,  Caire  y  Aiidriffred,  Pedro 
Oscar,  Francisco  Pedraza,  Diego  Abascal,  Manuel  Ajuria,  Francisco  Castafleda, 
Juan  Romero,  Lino  Gutierrez^  Eulogio  Mingo  Palasson,  F.  Obregon  hermano, 
Stallforth,  Alcozar  &:  Co.,  Franco  Parkraan. 

Commission  Aferchants. — Ramon  Fragua,  Jesus  Fernandez,  Francisco  P.  del 
Rio,  Florcntino  Manriquez,  Fcliciano  Guzman. 

Laiuyers. — Joaquin  Chico,  J.  Ortiz  Careaga,  J.  M.  Chico,  I.  Albarran, 
Remigio  Ibanez,  G.  A.  Elizalde,  Luis  Robles  Rocha,  J.  M.  Arizmendi,  Juan 
Bribiesca,  Manuel  Chico  Arizmendi,  Zenon  Guerrero,  F.  Garcia,  V.  C.  Patifio, 
Jesus  Puente,  Pedro  Delgado,  Camilo  Jazo,  Manuel  Sanchez,  Carlos  Chico, 
Carlos  Alcocer,  Canuto  Villasenor  and  Andres  Tovar. 
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Physicians. — Jos6  Herrera  y  Weixler,  Braulio  Moreno,  Alfredo  Duges,  Jos6 
Bribiesca,  Saavedra,  Jesus  Chico,  Vicente  Gomez  y  Con  to,  Jos6  Riiiz  Trevifio, 
Ricardo  Cabrera,  Abraham  Santibaflez,  E.  Jos6  Lanusa,  Romulo  Lopez,  Tomas 
Chavez,  Jesus  Soto,  Tomas  Casillas,  J.  M.  Bribiesca  Cabrera,  Manuel  T.  Gon- 
zalez, Manuel  Gonzalez  Torres,  Agustin  Villalobos,  Francisco  Salgado,  Luis 
Cruz,  Vicente  Salcedo  and  Andres  Tellez. 

LSOH, 

With  82,000  inhabitants,  is  a  thrifty  agricultural  and  mining  town.  It  con- 
tains a  large  municipal  building,  several  fine  churches,  market  hall,  hospital 
and  hotels,  and  is  connected  by  a  tramway  with  the  railway  station  of  the 
Mexican  Central  Railroad. 

Prominent  Merchants, — Rico,  Puga  &  Co.,  Pohlo  y  Guedea,  Portillo  y 
GQemes,  Rembez  y  Bezauri,  Ramon  del  Olmo,  Andres  Bravo,  Fernando  Salas 
Puente,  Lauro  Segura,  Pedro  Esteves,  JHilarion  Torres  and  Enrique  Gonzalez. 

CELATA. 

Has  30,000  inhabitants. 

Prominent  Merchants. — D.  Eusebio  Gonzalez,  Rafael  Molina,  Juan  Prado 
Rolases  hermanos. 

Other  places  of  importance  are  Irapuato,  Salamanca,  Salvatierra  (cele- 
brated for  the  water-powers  of  the  Lema  river)  and  Acdmbaro. 

Government  lands  are  valued  at  f  3, 5 11.32  per  sitio  de  ganado  mayor,  or 
ySf  cents  per  acre. 
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STATE  OF  GUERRERO. 

Population:  301,498.  Area:  63,570  square  kilometres. 

Situated  between  i6°  lo^  and  i8°  45^  lat.  north  and  1°  8"  long,  east  and 
3^  7^  long,  west  from  Mexico  City ;  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Michoacan, 
Mexico,  Morelos  and  Puebla,  on  the  east  by  Oaxaca,  south  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  Michoacan. 

Mountains. — The  Sierra  Madre  del  Sur  divides  the  State  in  almost  equal 
parts  from  southeast  to  northwest,  being  in  various  parts  known  as  the  Sierra 
de  la  Vieja,  Tepostepec,  Tasco  and  Tlapa. 

Rivers. — ^The  Mescala  or  Balsas  river  runs  through  the  northern  part  of  the 
State;  the  Cocula,  Ayutla,  Ometepec,  Papagayo  and  Tecpam,  all  emptying 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Lakes. — The  principal  are  the  Mita,  Tecpam,  Papagayo,  Nuxcoand  Coyuca. 

Seaports. — Sihuatanejo,    Acapulco  and  Palizado. 

Products. — Guerrero  is  an  agricultural  and  mining  State,  producing  the 
finest  tropical  fruits,  cotton,  cacao,  sugar  cane,  rice,  tobacco,  medicinal  plants, 
dye  and  precious  woods,  as  well  as  gold,  silver,  mercury,  lead,  sulphur, 
copperas,  nitrate  of  potash,  coal,  asbestos,  petroleum,  etc. 

The  mining  industry  of  the  State  is  almost  at  a  stand-still,  notwithstanding 
the  rich  deposits  in  placer  and  other  mines  have  long  been  known. 

The  mining  districts  are:  Tasco,  silver,  lead,  copper;  Hidalgo,  silver, 
cinnabar ;  Aldama,  silver,  gold,  copper,  lead,  cinnabar ;  Guerrero,  silver ; 
Bravos,  coal,  silver,  iron ;  Morelos,  copper,  silver ;  Allende,  coal ;  Tavares, 
iron,  platina,  gold,  copper,  petroleum;  La  Union,  coal;  Chilapa,  silver; 
Tepantitlan,  silver,  gold,  copper,  lead,  mercury. 

The  annual  products  of  the  mines  are  {218,012,  employing  747  men. 

AOSICULTUSAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  amount  and  value  of  the  yearly  crops  are  as  follows: 

Corn ..     170,229,000  kilogr.,  valued  at ^39063,800 

Cotton 1,980,000 

Black  Beans 7,291,700 

Red  Pepper 1,853,700 

("ane   Sugar  850,000 

Scsam  Seed  i  ?  i  7  8 ,  600 

Rice        290,000 

Chick  Peas 479,000 

Tobacco 70,700 

Vanilla ...  ijjoo 


*'          495>oo<> 

^*          308,100 

ii5>85o 

106,000 

''          83,000 

*'          21,000 

*'          21,000 

(I 


18,450 
i3>ooo 
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Coffee 42,000  kilogr.,  valued  at |io,ooo 

Cacao 13,200       "           "          8,300 

Anis 38,000       **           *'          3,800 

Afiil 2,000       *'           *' 3,000 

Sarsaparilla 9,100       '*           "          - 2,380 

Potatoes 16,000       **          **          1,000 

COTTON   FAGT0BIE8   KSD    GINS. 

In  Atoyac  there  is  a  cotton  factory,  known  as  the  *'Perseverancia,"  which 
belongs  to  Rafael  Bello  &  Son,  and  produces  2,000  pieces  of  cotton  cloth  per 
month.  There  are  several  cotton  gins  in  the  State,  the  principal  ones  belong- 
ing to  Guillen  hermanos,  Eduardo  Caamafio,  Celestino  Iturburu ;  and  at  the 
hacienda  San  Luis,  one  driven  by  waterrpower,  belonging  to  Juan  Fermin 
Huarte. 

The  State  is  divided  into  the  following  1 2  districts  and  one  partido  (or 
county):  Bravos  (district  of  the  centre),  with  16,200  inhabitants;  Guerrero, 
with  18,600;  Alvarez,  25,600;  Morelos,  43,890;  Abasolo,  17,450;  Allende, 
15,800;  Tabares,  21,100;  Galeana,  14,150;  Mina,  30,000 ;  Alarcon,  23,000; 
Aldama,  27,300;  Hidalgo,  30,500;  partido  (county)  of  La  Union,  12,000. 
Total,  295,590. 

There  are  within  its  limits  11  cities,  2  towns,  231  villages,  1 16  landed  estates 
and  607  farms. 

The  taxable  property  is  valued  in  the  cities  at  $685,397  ;  in  the  country, 
at  $2,391,538.     Total,  $3>o76,935- 

THE    STATE    GOVEBNKENT 

Was  organized  m  1849.  The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years  and  receives 
an  annual  salary  of  $3,000;  Secretary  of  State,  $2,100  per  annum. 

Each  district  and  the  partido  of  La  Union  is  presided  over  by  a  jefe  poli- 
tico (county  supervisor). 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  13  members. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  State  supports  392  primary  schools  for  bo)rs,  with  13,006  pupils,  and 
28  primary  schools  for  girls,  with  1,755  pupils;  ^  State  college,  with  36  stu^ 
dents;  seminary  at  Chilapa,  with  60  students;  Colegio Guadalupano,  at  Tlapa,- 
with  8  students ;  Colegio  Josefino,  at  Alcosauca,  with  6  students. 

TEE  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

Has  one  principal  distributing  office  at  Acapulco  (for  foreign  exchange),  with 
two  estafetas  (postal  routes)  and  three  agencies,  and  at  Ciudad  de  los  Bravos 
one  estafeta  and  seven  agencies. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Federal  Telegraph  has  offices  at  Acupuico,  Chilpancingo,  Dos  Caminos, 
Iguala,  Mezcala,  Colon ia  de  San  Marcos  and  Tasco. 
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TELSFHONXB. 

The  Mexican  Telephone  Company  has  an  exchange  at  Acapulco. 

BTSAKSHIF  LINX8. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  steamers  call  at  Acapulco. 

RAILR0AD8. 

The  Mexico- Acapulco  Railroad,  chartered  June  7,  1880,  with  a  subsidy  of 
f  8,000  per  kilom.,  is  projected. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  running  along  the  coast,  is  projected. 

CELIIiPANCINGO  (OB  CnXDAII  DK  I-OS  BfiAVOS) 

Is  the  capital,  with  3,000  inhabitants.    The  principal  buildings  are  the  State 
and  gubernatorial  buildings,  and  a  literary  institute. 

Prominent  Merchants, — Gabriel  F.  de  Cells,  Miguel  Parra,  Jos6  Maria  Vil- 
lamar  and  Cdstulo  Salazar. 

Lawyers. — ^Jos6  E.    Celada,   Manuel  Patiiio,   Felipe  Olivera,   Francisco 
Rojas,  Vicente  Torreblanca  and  Antonio  Aguirre. 

ACAPULCO. 

This  city  has  a  population  of  about  3,000.     It  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
harbors  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Central  America,  as  well  as  with  the  interior. 

Prominent  Merchants, — J.  M.  Indart;  Alzuyeta,  hermano  &  Co.;  Oetlin, 
Geriche  &  Co.;  Pedro  Urufiuela  &  Co.;  Agustin  Dempwolff,  Meyerink  &  Co. 

Physicians. — Manuel  Ortiz  and  Roberto  Posada. 

Ifotels.— The  ''Luisiana"  and  "Hotel  del  Pacifico." 

CHILAPA 

Has  2,000  inhabitants. 

Merchants. — Andraca  hermanos. 
Lawyer. — Sr.  Andraca. 
Physician. — Jos^  M.  Espinosa. 

TABOO 

Has  14,000  inhabitants,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  rich  gold  mines. 

Government  lands  are  valued  at  $1,316.17  per  sitio  de  ganado  mayor, 
29 f  cents  per  acre. 
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STATE  OF  HIDALGO. 


Populatim:  427,850. 


Area :  21,130  square  kilometres. 


Situated  between  19®  3/ and  21**  1/  lat.  north  and  i**  9'  long,  east  and  o®  46' 
long,  west  from  Mexico  City.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  San  Luis  Potosi,  on 
the  northeast  by  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  east  by  Puebla,  on  the  south  by  Tlaxcala 
and  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  Queretaro. 

Mountains, — The  northern  part  of  the  State  is  mountainous,  the  Cerro  de 
*^  Los  Organos  "  and  Sierra  Alta  de  Zacualtipan  being  the  principal  peaks. 

Rivers, — ^The  Moctezuma  river  forms  the  western  boundary,  separating  it 
from  Queretaro  and  passes  through  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State ;  the 
Amajaque,  running  from  south  to  north  through  the  central  part,  and  the 
Metztitlan,  running  from  southwest  to  northeast,  emptying  into  the  laguna  of 
the  same  name. 

Lakes, — ^Laguna  Metztitlan  in  the  central  part;  Laguna  de  Apam  and 
Tecocomulco  in  the  southern  part. 

Products, — ^AU  kinds  of  fruits  of  the  tropics  and  temperate  zone ;  maguey 
producing  the  national  beverage,  **  pulque,"  and  exceedingly  rich  mines  of 
silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  sulphur,  etc. 

The  mining  districts  are  Pachuca,  Real  del  Monte,  Chico,  Potosi,  Capula, 
Tepenen^,  Zimapan,  Toliman,  Jacala,  Encarnacion,  Zacualtipan,  Bonanza  and 
Cardonal.  The  annual  product  of  the  mines  is  f4» 739^656,  employing 
16,250  men. 

AOSICULTUSAL  PB0DUCT8. 

The  amount  and  value  of  the  annual  crops  are : 
Com 245,376,000  kilogr.,  valued  at l3>456,ooo 


Black  Beans.. 10,143,700 

Red  Pepper 2,293,600 

Cotton 228,600 

Wheat 1,488,100 

Barley 2,976,300 

Cane  Sugar 370,000 

ttice 205,000 

I^otatoes 261,600 

Spanish  Peas 312,900 

C^hick  Peas 203,000 

"A^nise 110,000 

J-entils 153*300 

^esam  Seed 120,950 

Oarden  Beans. 173,200 

Sarsaparilla • 9,800 
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428,610 

143*350 
66,675 

62,910 

52,400 
46,000 
17,000 
15,600 

iS>445 
11,400 

11,000 
8,500 
7,500 
7*320 
2,790 
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COTTON  FACTORIES. 

NAME.  MONTHLV    rR<)I>U('T.  OWNERS. 

Santiago      2,000  j)itcescl')th  Pontal,  Castella  &  Co. 

LaEsperanza Idle     ...  Barron,  Forbes  &  Co. 

Gayol  Not  known         Antonio  Gay ol. 

La  Maravilla I  ''^°°  •'"°g''-  ^''^'^ U.  Hope. 

I  1,400  pieces  cloth 3 

The  State  is  divided  into  fourteen  districts,  as  follows:  Actopan  with, 
42,250  inhabitants;  Apara,  13,308;  Atotonilco,  26,600;  Huejufla,  48,141; 
Huichapara,  34,535  ;  Ixmiquilpan,  39,75^;  Metztitlan,  17,197;  Jacala,  19,351 ; 
Molango,  26,089;  Pachuca,  47,762;  Tula,  28,761;  Tulancingo,  47,564; 
Zacualtipan,  13,231 ;  Zimapan,  22,803. 

It  contains  2  cities,  12  towns,  442  villages,  157  landed  estates  and  632 
farms. 

The  taxable  property  is  valued  in  the  cities  at  $2,895,276;  in  the  country, 
at  $12, 415, 324.     Total,  515,310,600. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  State  supports  442  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  15,819  pupils ;  76 
primary  schools  for  girls,  with  3,371  pupils;  a  literary  institute,  with  70  stu- 
dents, and  a  seminary  at  Tulancingo,  with  50  students. 

THE  STATE  GOVERHKEHT 

Was  organized  in  1869,  and  its  constitution  promulgated  in  1870. 

The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years  and  receives  an  annual  salary  ot 
|4,ooo.  The  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  the  Treasury  each  receive  {2,400 
per  annum. 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  1 1  members,  each  receiving  a  salary  of 
$1,880  per  annum. 

The  judiciary  is  composed  of  six  magistrates,  two  secretaries,  one  fiscus  and 
one  attorney  for  the  poor.  Each  magistrate  and  fiscus  receives  as  salary  $2,400; 
secretaries,  $1,440,  and  attorney  for  the  poor,  $1,200  per  annum. 

Each  district  is  presided  over  by  a  jefe  politico. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

There  is  one  principal  distributing  office  at  each  of  the  following  cities: 
Apam,  with  two  cstafctas  Qjostal  routes)  and  five  agencies;  Huejutla,  three 
estafetas  and  five  agencies ;  Pachuca,  four  estafetas  and  ten  agencies ;  Tula  de 
Hidalgo,  four  estafetas  and  six  agencies. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Federal  Government  has  offices  at  Ometusco,  Tepeji  del  Rio  and  Tula 
de  Hidalgo. 
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The  State  of  Hidalgo  Telegraph  Company  has  offices  at  Pachuca,  Real  del 
Monte,  Tulancingo,  Acaxochitlan,  Huauchinango,  Actopam,  Ixmiquilpam, 
Huichapam,  Zimapam,  Atotonilco,  Huazca. 

Telegraph  del  Comercio  has  offices  at  Apam,  Irolo,  Nopala,  Salto,  Tepeji, 
Tula. 

TELEPHONES. 

The  Mexican  Telephone  Company  has  exchanges  at  Pachuca  and  Real  del 
Monte. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Mexican  Railroad  (Vera  Cruz-Mexico  City)  passes  through  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  State  at  Apam. 

The  Hidalgo  Railroad,  connecting  Mexico  City  by  the  way  of  Irolo  and 
Pachuca  with  Tulancingo,  is  now  in  operation  to  Pachuca. 

The  Nautla-San  Marcos  Railroad,  chartered  from  Nautla  (Vera  Cruz)  June 
25,  1881,  with  a  subsidy  of  $6,000  per  kilometre,  is  projected  to  cross  the 
State. 

The  Mexico-Tan tojon  Railroad,  chartered  Aug.  26,  1881,  to  connect 
Mexico  City  with  Tan  tojon,  a  village  in  northern  Vera  Cruz,  is  projected  to 
pass  through  the  State. 

PACHUCA, 

ITie  capital  of  the  State,  has  25,000  inhabitants,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
great  wealth  accumulated  from  the  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Here  the  miner, 
Bartolom^  de  Medina,  first  used  the  amalgamation  process,  known  as  the 
'*  patio." 

The  prominent  buildings  are  the  palace  of  the  Governor,  cathedral,  the- 
atre, Literary  Institute,  and  several  modern  edifices,  evidencing  the  wealth  of 
their  owners. 

Prominent  Merchants. — Juan  B.  Langier,  Jos^  Marquivas  &  Co.,  Fran- 
cisco Cacho  &  Co.,  Marcial  Islas,  Adolfo  Merchesjer,  Nicolas  Valdes,  Urudi 
&  Aranzdbal,  Jos^  Gonzalez,  Jacinto  Gonzalez,  Gabriel  Urquijo,  Antonio 
Tafolla,  Felix  Kant,  Reyes  Alvarez  and  Viuda  de  Boule. 

Lawyers, — Ignacio  Duran,  Francisco  Hernandez,  Luis  Hernandez,  Felix 
Vergara  Lope,  Francisco  Valenzuela  y  Paredes,  Emilio  Islas,  Miguel  Mejia, 
Manuel  Boix,  Pablo  Islas,  Enrique  Barredo,  Juan  B.  Carballeda  and  Arturo 
M.  Caceres. 

Physicians. — Rodrigo  Ramirez,  Miguel  Varela,  Angel  Contreras,  Joaquin 
Segura  y  Pesado,  Alejandro  Ross,  Santiago  Robles,  Manuel  Roman,  Francisco 
Guerrero,  Cenobio  Viniegra,  Fernando  Ponce,  Francisco  Martinez  Elizondo 
Joaquin  Alatriste  de  Lope. 

Mining  Engineers. — Jose  Maria  Cesar,  Rodolfo  Mufioz,  Guillermo  Segura, 
Joaquin  Gonzalez,  Jesus  P.  Manzano,  Jose  Serrano,  Alberto  Hoppenstedt, 
Juan  B.  Blasquez,  Miguel  Montufar,  Luis  Lozano  Murillo,  Manuel  Icaza, 
Atilano  Manricfuez,  Angel  Romero,  Antonio   Dominguez,   Ramon  Almaraz, 
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Juan  N.  Cuatdpara,  Felipe  N.  Parres,  Domingo  Gutierrez,  Antonio  Caso, 
Ignacio  Ortuflo  and  Manuel  Veytia. 

Notaries  Public. — Pedro  Gil,  Julio  Armifio,  Ricardo  Perez  Tagle  and 
Felix  Vergara  Lope. 

Drug  Stores. — Del  Refugio,  De  Dolores,  Martinez  and  Contreras. 

TULAHGIHOO, 

Has^,6i6  inhabitants,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  vicar-general. 

Merchants. — Calixto  Manuel,  Pontal  Castella,  Jos6  Maria  Lopez  Vinay, 
Juan  B.  Ortiz  and  Tomas  Urutia. 

Lawyers. — ^Jos6  Maria  Carbajal,  Luis  G.  Vazquez,  Francisco  y  Manuel 
Madariaga,  Jos6  Maria  y  Macedonio  Sanchez,  Manuel  Arroyo,  Gabriel  Or- 
maechea,  Manuel  Soto  and  Ignacio  Moreno. 

Physicidns. — Refugio  Galindo,  Manuel  Limon  and  Nemorio  Andrade. 

Notaries  Public. — Refugio  Rojas  and  Vicente  Jofre. 

Drugstore. — De  Lezama. 

IZMiaUILPAV 

Has  13,116  inhabitants. 

Merchants. — Marin,  Yafiez  and  Badillo. 
Zdfzejy^r.— Rafael  Casasola. 
Physician. — ^Agustin  Guzman. 
Drug  Store. — De  Ramirez. 

HUICHAPAV 
Has  11,726  inhabitants. 

Lawyer. — Fidencio  Uribe. 

Physician. — Enrique  Play, 

TULA 
Has  5,733  inhabitants. 

Merchant. — Perfecto  Espinosa. 

Drug  Store. — De  Pozo. 

ACTOPAfl 

Has  8,780  inhabitants. 

Physician. — Petronilo  Flores. 
Drug  Store. — De  Flores. 

APAM 

Has  7,606  inhabitants. 

Merchants.— •A.gusim  Chiron,  Apolinar  del  Rosal,  Jos6  Maria  Perez. 

Lawyer. — Pedro  Quiroz. 

Physician. — Vicente  Sierra. 

This  city  is  the  principal  shipping  place  for  pulque. 

«        ,     .  rs  HUEJUTLA. 

Population,  19,458. 

Merchants. ^^  tander,  Jos6  Maria  Herver  and  Vicente  Furiati. 
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Lawyer. — Cristoforo  Rivera. 
Physician, — Manuel  Andrade. 
Mining  Engineer, — Francisco  Herrera. 
Druggist, — De  Andrade. 

ZIMAPAH 

Has  i5>o53  inhabitants. 

Merchants, — Federico  Ledesma,  Luis  G.  Sanchez,  Demetrio  Ibarra  and 
Viuda  de  Garrido. 

atotohuco. 

Population,  14,009. 

Merchants, — Melquiades  Rodriguez,  Roman  Romero  and  Carlos  Lozano. 

Lawyers, — Emilio  Duran  and  Faustino  Badillo. 

Engineers, — Arcadio  Ballesteros  and  Ernesto  Castillo. 

ZACUALTIPAH 

Has  7,421  inhabitants. 

Merchants, — Crisanto  Chagoya,  Ignacio  Torres  and  Josefa  Chagoya. 

JACALA. 

Population,  7,2x3. 

Merchants, — ^Luis  Cisneros,  Nicolas  Mayorga,  Dolores  Rubio  and  Joaquia 
Vega. 

MXTZTITLAH. 

Population,  8,200. 
Merchant, — N.  Perez. 
Lawyer, — Pifia. 

MOLAHGO. 

Population,  6,233. 

Lawyer, — Francisco  Angeles. 

Government  lands  are  valued  at  f  2,633.41  per  sitio  de  ganado  mayor,  Of 
5&I  cents  per  acre. 
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STATE  OF  JALISCO. 


Population:  983,484. 


Area:  101,430  square  kilometres. 


Situated  between  19°  3'  and  23°  24'  lat.  north  and  2^  20'  and  6^  48^  long. 
St  of  Mexico  City ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sinaloa,  Durango,  Zacatecas 
i  Aguascalientes,  on  the  east  by  San  Luis  Potosi,  Guanajuato  and  Micho* 
m,  on  the  south  by  Michoacan  and  Colima,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
Jan. 

Mountains.  — The  Sierra  Madre  traverses  the  centre  of  the  State,  sending 
:  several  branches,  viz. :  The  Sierra  de  Tapalpa,  Del  Tigre  and  De  Nayarit, 
1  the  volcano  Colima,  3,668  metres  high,  in  the  southern  part,  and  Bufa 
Bolaflos,  1,250  metres  high. 

Rivers. — Acaponeta,  San  Pedro  or  Mesquital ;   Rio  Grande  de  SantiagOy 
Lerma,  869  kilometers  long,  and  the  Ameca  river. 
Lakes. — Chapala  lake,  60  miles  long  and  about  16  miles  wide. 
Seaports. — San  Bias,  Navidad,  Chametla  and  Tomatlan. 
Products. — Corn,  wheat,  barley,  sugar  cane,  coffee,  maguey  (producing  the 
lous  liquor.  Tequila),  cotton,  beans,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  mercury  and 
muth. 

Jalisco  is  a  rich  mining  State,  and  is  divided  into  the  mining  districts  of 
pic,  Mascota,  San  Sebastian,  Talpa,  Tequila  and  Tapalpa,  including  the 
lous  mines  of  Bolaflos,  Cuale  and  Bramador. 
The  annual  product  of  the  mines  is  11,677,530,  employing  5,750  men. 


AOBICULTUSAL  PSODUCTS. 

The  amount  and  value  of  the  annual  crops  are : 
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Aiiil 10,000  kilogr.,  valued  at #15,000 

Anise 95, 000       "            **       8,000 

Sesam  Seed 123,570       "            '*       8,000 

Sarsaparilla 19,900       *^            ''       .. 5,210 

COTTON  FACTORIES. 

ITAMB.  MONTHLY  PRODirCT.  OWNERS. 

Janja {  '°'°°°  ^^°S'-  '^'f^  \  Barron,  Forbes  &  Co. 

(    5,000  pieces  cloth     ) 

Bellavista.. 2,000  pieces  cloth Juan  A.  de  Aguirre. 

Atemajac ..•       2,500  pieces  cloth PcJlomar,  Gomez  &  Co. 

La  Escoba. I  47.8oo  kilogr.  thread  |  Fernandez  del ValleHermo 

(    3,000  pieces  cloth     3 

ElSalto i    ''  ^      .  1    ,      [^  Lowerce  Hermanos. 

C    2,000  pieces  cloth     J 

La  Victoria 14,352  kilogr.  thread.. .F.  Rincon  Gallardo. 

La  Productora i , 000  pieces  cloth Liberate  Munguia. 

La  Experiencia 14,352  kilogr.  thread. ..F.  Martinez  Negrete. 

Santiago....* •.       1,000  pieces  cloth Nicholas  Perez^  Hijo. 

El  Rio ]    ^'^°°  ^"°S"-  *'^''?*^  (  Adolfo  Kindt. 

I    2,000  pieces  cloth     ) 

There  are  also  two  paper  mills,  three  tobacco  factories,  one  glass  factory 
and  one  or  two  woolen  factories. 

POLITICAL    DIVISIOH. 

The  State  is  divided  into  twelve  cantons  or  counties,  as  follows :  Guada- 
lajara, with  184,935  inhabitants;  Lagos,  80,655;  De  la  Barca,  133,820;  Say- 
ula,  81,807;  Ameca,  49,160;  Autlan,  35,877;  Tepic,  127,802;  Colotlan, 
42,582;  Ciudad  Guzman,  109,148 ;  Masco ta,  26,460;  Teocaltiche,  74,676; 
Tequila,  36,562.     Total,  983,484. 

It  has  within  its  limits  10  cities,  24  towns,  283  villages,  385  landed  estates 
and  2,646  farms. 

The  taxable  property  is  valued  in  cities  at  f  14,165,493  ;  in  the  country, 
at  ^22,654,580.     Total,  136,820,073. 

SDUCATIOHAL. 

The  State  has  439  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  28,376  pupils ;  275  primary 
Schools  for  girls,  with  11,160  pupils;  besides,  for  secondary  and  professional 
instruction,  the  Institute  of  Sciences,  with  353  alumni;  lyceum  for  boys,  425; 
lyceum  for  girls,  206;  seminary  for  girls,  700  ;  Catholic  lyceum,  259;  College 
^e  Lagos,  54;  seminary  at  Zapotlan,  200;  Art  School,  206. 

THE  STATE   GOVERNMENT 

Was  organized  in  1824  and  its  constitution  proclaimed  in  1857. 

The  Governor  receives  a  salary  of  |6, 000,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  ^3,000 
annually. 
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Jefes  politico  for  each  canton  (county)  are  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
The  Legislature  consists  of  nine  members. 

The  Tribunal  of  Justice  is  composed  of  five  magistrates,  receiving  each  a 
salary  of  ^2^280  per  annum. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPABTMEHT 

Has  distributing  offices  at  the  following  places:  Guadalajara,  with  eight 
estafetas  (postal  routes)  and  twenty  agencies ;  Lagos,  with  four  estafetas  and 
seven  agencies;  TepiC;  two  estafetas  and  seven  agencies;  Ciudad  Guzman, 
one  estafeta  and  twelve  agencies ;  Mascota,  three  estafetas  and  eleven  agencies. 

TELEOSAPHS. 

The  Federal  Government  has  its  telegraph  offices  at  La  Barca,  Etzatlan, 
Guadalajara,  Lagos,  Santiago  Ixcuintla,  San  Bias,  Tolotlan,  Tepic,  Tequila, 
Zapotlanejo,  Zacoalco,  Zapotlan. 

The  State  Telegraph  of  Jalisco  has  offices  in  this  State  at  Lagos,  San  Juan 
de  los  Lagos,  Jalostotitlan,  Zapotitlan,  Zapotlanejo,  Guadalajara,  Santa  Ana 
Acatlan,  Zacoalco,  Sayula,  Zapotlan  el  Grande,  S.  Marcos,  Tonila,  Tequila, 
Ahualulco,  Etzatlan,  Ixtlan,  Ahuacatlan,  Tepic,  San  Bias,  Ameca,  Villa  de  En- 
camacion,  Teocaltiche. 

TELEPHONE  EXCHAH0E8. 

The  Mexican  Telephone  Company  has  exchanges  at  Guadalajara,  Lagos  and 
San  Bias. 

STEAMSHIP  LIMES. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  steamers  and  those  of  the  Gulf  of 
California  Steamship  Company  call  at  San  Bias.  Another  line  is  to  be  estab- 
lished on  Lake  Chapala. 

BAILSOADS. 

The  Mexican  Central  Railroad  has  the  following  branches  within  this 
State  under  construction :  From  Guadalajara  to  San  Bias,  Guadalajara  to  S. 
Luis  Potosi,  Guadalajara  to  Celaya ;  in  operation,  Leon  to  Lagos,  Guadalajara 
southeast  to  Lake  Chapala  and  San  Bias  to  Mazatlan. 

The  Mexican  National  Construction  Company,  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Lake  Chapala  by  the  way  of  Colima  to  Manzanillo  is  projected. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  from  San  Bias  north  to  Mazatlan  and  south  to 
Manzanillo  is  projected. 

There  are  tramways  at  Tepic,  Lagos  and  Guadalajara. 

GUADALAJARA, 

The  capital  of  the  State,  with  93,875  inhabitants,  has  been  called  the  Chicago 
of  Mexico  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth,  liberal  ideas  and  enterprise.  Its 
manufactures  in  iron,  steel,  glass  and  earthenware  are  celebrated  all  over  the 
Republic.      The  gubernatorial  residence  and  State   House,  as  well  as  the 
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cathedral,  mint,  hospital  and  several  other  public  buildings,  command  the 
admiration  of  every  visitor.  The  principal  hotels  are  the  Hidalgo,  Indepen- 
dencia,  Nuevo  Mundo  and  Museo. 

Newspaper. — La  Re  vista  Occidental,  weekly. 

Prominent  Merchants, — ^Warehouses:  Palomar  Gomez  &  Co.;  Francisco 
Martinez  Negrete  &  Co.;  Theodor  Kunhardt;  Alfonso  Heyman;  Fernandez 
Somellera  hermanos;  Man'l  Fernandez  del  Valle;  German  Hell  &  Co.;  Oetling 
&  Co. ;  Justo  B.  Gutierrez ;  Agustin  Gil ;  Antonio  Alvarez  del  Castillo. 
Tobacconists:  Enrique  de  la  Pefia  y  hermano;  Heraclio  Frias  &  Co.;  Sando- 
val, Franco  &  Co.  Dry  Goods:  Martinez  Gallardo  y  hermano;  Teofilo  Lebre; 
Juan  Mufloz  &  Co. ;  Antonio  Alcarez ;  Canuto  Romero ;  Ramon  Ugarte ; 
Man'l  Omelas;  Francisco  Silva;  Jos^  Garibi  &  Co.;  Julio  Rossi,  Feliciano 
Corona;  Luciano  Gomez  y  hermano ;  Felix  Mufliz;  Juan  Bobadilla;  Luis 
Cruz  &  Co.  Hardware  and  Cutlery:  Julio  Yurgensen ;  Agustin  Blume; 
Agustin  Bartholly ;  Mauricio  Rhod.  Fancy  Goods  and  Trimmings :  Martin 
Gaviri ;  Ramon  Garibay ;  Donaciano  Corona ;  Miguel  Garibi ;  Celso  Cortes ; 
Isabel  Cortes;  Antonio  Romero;  Ramon  Gomez;  Gonzalez  Olivares  hermano; 
Loweree  y  hermanos  and  Marduefio  y  Camarena. 

Druggists, — Lazaro  Perez,  Nicolas  Puga,  Nicolas  Tortolero  and  Vidal 
Torres. 

Lawyers, — Esteban  Alatorre,  Jesus  L.  Camarena,  Jesus  L.  Portillo,  Erne- 
terio  Robles  Gil,  Man'l  Mancilla,  Santiago  Romero,  Francisco  O'Reilly,  Justo 
V.  Tagle,  Leopoldo  Riestra,  Emilidno  Robles,  Antonio  Zaragoza,  Jos^  Maria 
Verea,  Firmin  G.  Riestra,  Jos6  de  J.  Camarena,  Trinidad  Bonilla,  Trinidad 
Enriquez,  Jos^  G.  Gonzalez,  Vicente  Amador,  Enrique  Pazos,  Bernardo  Boz, 
Venturo  Reyes  and  Diego  Boz. 

Physicians, — Pablo  Gutierrez,  Justo  P.  Topete,  Jesus  Castillo,  Jos6  M. 
Camarena,  Antonio  Arias,  Teodoro  Fuentes,  Pablo  Vazquez,  Jos6  M.  Castillo, 
Jos6  M.  Benitez,  Abundio  Acevedo,  Fortunato  Arce,  Antonio  Naredo,  Juan 
Zavala,  Ignacio  Torres  and  Salvador  Garciadiego. 

LAG08 

Has  a  population  of  20,000.    The  Mexican  Central  Railroad  and  Mexican 
National  Construction  Company  have  depots  here. 

OIUDAD  OUZXAH. 

Population  25,000. 

Commission  Merchant, — ^J.  N.  Rochas. 

SATULA, 

With  16,000  inhabitants. 

Merchant, — Francisco  Cortina. 

Government  lands  are  valued  at  11,755.61  per  sitio  de  ganado  mayor,  or 
39J  cents  per  acre. 
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STATE    OF    MEXICO. 

Population:  710,579.  Area:  20,300  squxire  kilometres. 

Situated  between  i8°  20^  and  20°  19'  lat.  north  and  o®  31'  long,  east  and 
I®  17'  long,  west  from  Mexico  City.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  Hidalgo  and 
Queretaro,  on  the  east  by  Tlaxcala  and  Puebla,  on  the  southeast  by  Morelos, 
on  the  south  by  Guerrero,  on  the  west  by  Michoacan.  The  State  embraces 
the  Federal  District  with  the  National  capital. 

Mountains, — Various  branches  of  the  Sierra  Mad  re  cross  the  State  and  are 
known  as  the  Sierra  de  Sultepec,  Temascal tepee,  Zacualpan  and  Nancititla ; 
also  the  Cordilleras  Del  Popocatepetl,  De  las  Cruces  and  Monte  Alto.  The 
principal  mountains  are :  Nevado  de  Toluca,  4,400  metres  high ;  Somera, 
2,600  metres  high ,  La  Aguja  and  Telapon. 

Rivers. — ^The  Lerma  river,  rising  from  Lerma  lake,  runs  north  through 
the  centre  of  the  State  ;  Cutzamala,  runing  from  north  to  south  on  the  border 
line  of  Michoacan ;  the  Cuautitlan,  Remedios,  Consulado  and  other  smaller 
streams. 

Lakes, — Laguna  de  Lerma,  Chalco,  Zumpango,  San  Cristobal,  Xaltocan  and 
Texcoco. 

Products, — The  State  is  both  an  agricultural  and  mining  country,  produc- 
ing all  fruits  of  the  tropic  and  temperate  zones,  corn,  castor  beans,  cheese, 
soap,  cattle,  wool,  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron  and  coal. 

The  mining  districts  are  Mineral  del  Oro,  native  gold,  silver  and  iron ; 
Temascaltepec,  gold,  silver,  lead,  mercury,  marble  and  iron ;  Ixtapa  del  Oro, 
silver,  lead  and  gold  ;  Tejupilco,  silver  and  iron  ;  Amatepec,  silver ;  Zacual- 
pam,  silver,  iron  and  copper;  Nancititla,  silver;  Sultepec,  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  lead,  tin,  antimony  and  cinnabar. 

The  annual  mining  product  is  valued  at  ^458,900,  employing  1,500  men. 

AORICULTUSAL  PSODUCTS. 

The  annual  crops,  in  amount  and  value,  are  as  follows : 

Corn..       437,142,000  kilogr.,  valued  at ^9,235, 3001= 

Wheat 11,650,900       *^  **        820,490:= 

Black  Beans 16,485,700       *'  **         464,38^:=: 

Barley 23,711,800       ''  "■         417,40^1: 

Red  Pepper 4,262,200       '*  "■        266,3^<::> 

Cane  Sugar. 1,050,000       ''  '*        131,000 

Spanish  Peas 1,890,560       **  *<        81, o»-^ 

Garden  Beans 1,956,000       **  ** 56,120 

Potatoes 549.300       ''  "        32,900 
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Chick  Peas  .. 

Sesam  Seed... 


D  kitogr.,  valued  at.. 


Lentils... 


99,270 
25,000 
22,900 


19.030 
6,000 
3,400 
i,3<» 


COTTON  FACTOBISS. 

HAHE.  UONTHLT  rHllDICT.  OmiEBS. 

Rio  Hondo 3,200  pieces  prints Isidore  de  la  Torre. 

(  4,425  kilogr.  wick  "j 
La  Colmena. <  4,056         "     thread  t...  Francisco  Arzamendi. 

C6,ooo  pieces    cloth    3 

f  6,400  "  "  \ 
Miraflores ■]  2,766  kilogr.  thread  >...  J.  H.  Robertson  &  Co. 

(.1,844        "     wick    ) 


San  Itdefonso... 


WOOLEH  FA.CTOSIES. 
kilogr.  wick    -\ 
"     thread  [.. 
500  pieces  cloth    ) 


■i;: 


F.  de  P.  Portilla,  hijos. 


Arroyozarco Not  reported Dolores  Rosas. 

Zepoyautia In  liquidation.. F.  Martinez. 

The  State  also  contains  3  iron  foundries,  24  distilleries,  2  breweries,  3  gas 
works.  I  salt  works,  r  tobacco  factory,  2  glass  works,  34  sugar  mills,  57  flour 
mills  and  5  oil  mills. 

The  State  is  divided  into  fifteen  districts  (counties),  as  follows :  Toluca, 
with  82,204  inhabitants;  Cuautitlan,  32,583;  Chalco,  54,002;  Ixtlahuac, 
63,964;  Jilotepec,  50,342;  Lerma,  41,752;  Morelos,  32,066;  Sultepcc,  36,578; 
Tejupilco,  47.018;  Tenango,  54.349;  Bravo,  42,263;  Tenancingo,  52,069; 
Tcxcoco,  48,542;  Tlatnepantla,  48,011;  Zunnpango,  25,836. 

It  embraces  5  cities,  zi  towns,  601  villages,  3S9  landed  estates  and  567 
farms. 

The  taxable  property  is  valued  in  the  cities  at  ^4,496, 963 ;  in  the  country 
atti8,ioi,955.     Total,  ^12,598,918. 


EDDGATIOHAL. 
The  State  supports  887  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  41,321   pupils; 
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primary  schools  for  girls,  with  10,245  pupils  ;  besides  a  literary  institute,  with 
'50  students. 

STATE  GOTERNMENT. 
Tne  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years,  with  an  annual  salary  of  $4,000. 
^he  Secretary  of  State  receives  $2,500  per  annum. 

Each  district  is  presided  over  by  a  jefe  politico  (county  supervisor). 
The  Legislature  is  composed  of  seventeen  members  and  their  substitutes, 
**ie  members  receiving  a  salary  of  $1,800  per  annum. 

The  Judiciary  is  composed  of  six  magistrates,  one  liscus  and  one  secretary. 
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THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPABTMSHT 

Elas  one  distributing  office  at  Chalco,  with  one  estafeta  (postal  route)  and  nine 
igencies ;  one  distributing  office  at  Cuautitlan,  with  three  estafetas  and  one 
igency ;  one  distributing  office  at  Jilotepec,  with  two  estafetas  and  three  agen* 
:ies ;  one  distributing  office  at  Tacubaya,  with  six  agencies ;  one  distributing 
>ffice  at  Texcoco,  with  two  agencies ;  one  distributing  office  at  Toluca^  with 
four  estafetas  and  sixteen  agencies. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Federal  Government  has  telegraph  offices  at  Ayotla,  Cuautitlan,  Ixtla- 
luaca,  Jilotepec,  Polotitlan,  San  Felipe  del  Obraje  (or  del  Progreso),  San  Juan 
feotihuacan,  Tula,  Tenango,  Tenancingo  Tlalnepantla,  Arroyozarco  and  Soy- 
uiiquilpan. 

The  old  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  Telegraph  Company  has  an  office  at  Chalco. 

The  Jalisco  State  Telegraph  Company  has  offices  at  Huehuetoca,  Tula  and 
^opala. 

TELEPHOVES. 

The  Mexican  Telephone  Company  has  exchanges  at  Toluca  and  Texcoco. 
There  are  314  kilometres  and  250  metres  of  telephone  and  telegraph  wire 
n  operation  in  the  State. 

EAILEOADS. 

The  Mexican  Railroad  (Vera  Cruz-Mexico  City)  passes  through  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State. 

The  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  connecting  the  national  capital  with 
^ueretaro,  Leon,  etc.,  is  in  operation  through  the  State. 

The  Mexican  National  Construction  Company  (Palmer-Sullivan  Railroad) 
s  in  operation  from  Mexico  City,  via  Toluca,  through  the  State. 

The  Mexico-Cuautla  Morelos  Railroad,  nmning  southeast,  is  in  foil  opera-  - 
ion. 

The  Mexican  Southern  Railroad,  projected  in  a  southeastern  direction  t 
:onnect*  the  national  capital  with  Puebla,  Tehuacan,  Oaxaca,  etc.,  is  and 
:onstruction. 

The  Mexican   Oriental,  Interoceanic  and  International  Railroad  is 
ected  through  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State. 

A  branch  of  the  Hidalgo  Railroad  is  being  constructed. 

The  International  Construction  Company's  main  line  is  projected  throug^"bi 
:he  northeastern  part  of  the  State. 

The  Mexican  Central  Table  Land  Railroad,  chartered  September,  1882,  fro 
Vfexico  City  to  reach  Cuernavaca,  Puente  de  Ixtla,  Tenancingo  and  Tenang< 
na  Toluca  and  Ixtapa  del  Oro,  to  extend  to  the  Pacific  port  of  Zihuatanej 
mih.  branches  to  Tacambaro,  Ario,  Huetamo,  Uruapam,  Patzcuaro, 
md  Morelia,  is  projected. 
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TOIiUCA, 

The  capital  of  the  State,  and  connected  with  the  national  capital  by  the  Na- 
tional Construction  Company's  railroad,  has  a  population  of  11,376,  and  is 
growing  rapidly  since  the  opening  of  the  railroad. 

The  prominent  buildings  are  the  gubernatorial  palace,  theatre,  scientific 
college  and  several  good  hotels. 

Merchants. — ^Benito  Sanchez,  Agustin  Hoth,  Cortina  y  sobrino,  Gardufio, 
Trevillo  hermanos,  Benigno  Rojas,  Agustin  Ayala  and  A.  Stein. 

Lawyers, — ^Antonio  Inclan,  Alberto  Garcia,  Manuel  Villegas,  Valentin 
Gomez  Tagle,  Pedro  Ruano,  Feliciano  Sieray  Rosa  and  Miguel  Cobos. 

Physicians, — Mariano  Hernandez,  Antonio  Hernandez,  Alberto  Gutierrez, 
Miguel  Licea,  Nicolas  Ifiigo,  Enrique  Villada  and  Jos^  Ramos. 

AXEOA-AXEOA  (dd  Juarei). 
Population,  10,000. 

Merchants, — Francisco  Noriega  Mijares,  Juan  Noriega  Mijares,  Ramon  del 
Valle,  Jos^  M.  Cardenas  and  Ventura  Ayxala. 
Physician, — ^Jos^  M.  Lopez  Tello. 
Druggists, — Policarpo  Guerrero  and  Jos^  M.  Lis. 
Hotels. — Hotel  del  Ferrocarril,  De  Barcelona  and  Neria. 

TEXCOCO. 

Population,  5,000,  situated  near  Lake  Texcoco. 

Merchants, — Macedonio  Uribe,  Nabor  Violante,  Ignacio  Aveleyra  and 
Tomas  Cesar. 

Druggist, — Ruperto  Jaspeado. 

Government  lands  are  valued  at  f3y5Ti-32  per  sitio  de  ganado  mayor,  or 
78f  cents  per  acre. 
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STATE  OF  MICHOACAN. 

PopidoHon:  661,534.  Area:  61  j4:00  square  kilometres. 

Situated  between  17°  54'  and  20°  28'  lat.  north  and  0°  50'  and  4*^  24'  long, 
west  of  Mexico  City ;  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jalisco,  Guanajuato  and 
Queretaro,  on  the  east  by  the  State  of  Mexico,  on  the  south  by  Guerrero, 
on  the  southwest  by  the  Pacific  ocean  and  on  the  west  by  Colima  and  Jalisco. 

Mountains. — ^Almost  the  entire  State  is  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Madre  and 
other  mountains,  with  the  exception  of  the  southwestern  part,  towards  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  principal  peaks  are,  Palamban,  3,150  metres;  Periban,  Pic  de 
Tancitaro,  3,860  metres;  volcano  of  Jorullo,  1,300  metres;  Pic  de  Quinceo, 
3,324  metres. 

Rivers. — The  Balsas  or  Mescala  river,  forming  the  southern  division  be- 
tween the  State  of  Guerrero,  682  kilometres  long ;  the  Lerma  river  forms  two- 
thirds  of  the  northern  border  line,  and  the  Tacambaro,  Zitacuaro  and  Del 
Marquez  rivers. 

Lakes. — Part  of  Chapala  lake,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State ;  lakes 
Cuitzeo,  Patzcuaro  and  Maruata. 

Seaports, — ^Though  no  regular  seaports  have  been  established  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  natural  inlets  of  S.  Telmo  Buserio  and  Maruata  have  consid- 
erable trade  by  the  small  coasting  fleet. 

Products. — ^The  varied  climate  in  the  State  produces  tropical  fruits  such  as 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  bananas,  figs,  as  well  as  sugar  cane,  rice,  mulberry, 
cotton,  coffee  of  excellent  quality  at  Uruapan,  wheat,  etc.  The  mines  produce 
gold,  silver,  copper,  mercury,  iron,  coal,  lead,  sulphur,  antimony  and  magistral. 

The  mining  industry  has  long  been  developed  in  several  parts  of  the  State, 
which  is  divided  into  the  mining  districts  of  Tlalpujahua,  Ozumatlan,  Sinda,. 
Truchas  and  Curucupaseo. 

The  annual  mining  product  amounts  to  11,554,820,  employing  4,216  men. 

AOaiCULTUSAL    PRODUCTS. 

The  annual  crops  in  amount  and  value  are  as  follows: 

Corn  408,524,000  kilogr.,  valued  at $8,630,790 

Wheat 8,079,800       *'  **  569,000 

Cane  Sugar 8,550,000       *^  *'  1,070,000 

Black  Beans 15,338,200       *'  **  .  648,090 

Red  Pepper 3,893,200       *'  *'  3^4,430 

Barley 5,928,500       **  **  167,000 

Cotton 420,000       **  '*  140,000 

Coffee 495>5oo       '*  **  121,000 
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Rice 

Afiil 

Spanish  Peas . . 
Garden  Beans . 

Vanilla 

Sesam  Seed.... 

Chick  Peas 

Potatoes 

Tobacco 

Sarsaparilla..... 
Anise 


850,000  kilogr.,  valued  at 


42,000 

1,190,000 

768,200 

3>4oo 

432,000 

443,000 

173,900 

40,200 

i3»5oo 

40,000 

70,000 
63,000 

51,000 
43,280 
34,000 

30,000 

18,730 
10,300 

8,500 

4,280 
4,000 


COTTON  7ACT0BIS8. 

LOCATION.  NAMB.  MOKTHLT  PRODUCT.  OWHSR8. 

Morelia La  Paz 3,000  pieces  cloth Compafiia  Industrial. 

** La  Union 1,500     **         "    Felix  Alva  &  Co. 

Uruapan El  Paraiso 5,000     **         **    Eamon  Farias. 

In  Morelia  are  also  a  large  cigarette  factory,  several  tobacco  factories,  brew- 
cry  and  other  industries. 

The  State  is  divided  into  fifteen  districts  (counties),  as  follows :  Morelia^ 
74,761  inhabitants;  Zinap^cuaro,  41,302;  Maravatio,  41,828;  Zitdcuaro, 
56,592  y  Hu^tamo,  29,600 ;  Tacdmbaro,  25,900 ;  Ario,  ^5,499 ;  Pitzcuaro, 
55,408;  Urudpan,  61,756;  Apatzingan,  16,179;  Coalcoman,  8,500;  Jiquil- 
pan,  30,275;  Zam6ra,  71,599;  Pieddd,  59,359;  Purudndiro,  62,976.     Total, 

661,534. 

Within  its  limits  are  10  cities,  19  towns,  234  villages,  496  landed  estates 
and  1,597  farms. 

The  taxable  property  is  valued  in  the  cities  at  |6, 896, 402 ;  in  the 
country  at  113,615,022.     Total,  120,511,424. 

BDUGATIONAL. 

There  are  154  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  7,000  pupils;  89  primary 
Schools  for  girls,  with  3, 200  pupils ;  besides  for  higher  education.  College  of 
San  Nicolas*,  300  students;' Seminary  of  Morelia,  300  students;  Seminary  of 
2amora,  100  students. 

THE  STATE  OOVESHXEHT 

Was  organized  in  1826,  its  constitution  proclaimed  Feb.  i,  1858,  and  amended 
Jiine,  1859,  and  July,  1875.  The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years.  There 
is  also  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  each  of  the  districts  a  jefe  politico  (county 
-sxipervisor). 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  thirteen  members,  each  receiving  a  salary 

"^^  11,500. 

The  State  Judiciary  consists  of  fourteen  judges  of  the  first  appeal,  two 
judges  of  the  civil  courts  and  two  judges  of  the  criminal  court. 
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THE  POST  OFFICE  DSPABTMENT 

Has  one  distributing  office  at  Maravatio,  with  one  estafeta  (postal  route)  and 
four  agencies ;  one  distributing  office  at  Morelia,  with  nine  estafetas  and  four- 
teen agencies ;  one  distributing  office  at  Zamora,  with  four  estafetas  and  nine 
agencies. 

TELE0&APH8. 

The  Federal  Government  has  its  telegraph  offices  at  Maravatio,  Morelia^ 
La  Fiedad,  Patzcuaro,  Puruandiro,  Quiroga,  Tlalpujahua,  Tar^tan,  Tacimbaro^ 
Uruapan,  Zamora,  Zitacuaro,  Zinapecuaro.  The  State  Telegraph  connects 
Morelia  and  Patzcuaro. 

TELSPH0HB8. 

The  Mexican  Telephone  Company  has  an  exchange  at  Morelia. 

&AILE0AD8. 

The  Mexican  National  Construction  Company  is  building  a  railroad  from 
Morelia  to  La  Piedad  and  La  Barca,  and  has  built  from  Morelia  by  way  of 
Zinapecuaro  to  Acambaro,  Maravatio,  Toluca  to  Mexico  City. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  is  projected  to  run  along  the  coast,  connecting 
Manzanillo  with  Acapulco. 

The  Patzcuaro  and  Pacific  Railroad,  chartered  Sept.  15,  1880,  with  a  sub- 
vention of  |8,ooo  per  kilometre,  is  projected  by  the  State. 

MOEELIA, 

The  capital  of  the  State,  with  25,000  inhabitants,  is  one  of  the  finest  cities 
of  the  Republic  and  possesses  a  climate  of  an  agreeable  temperature.  Besides 
the  palace  of  the  Governor  and  Archbishop,  there  is  a  cathedral,  seminary, 
hospital,  two  asylums,  several  good  hotels  and  wholesale  mercantile  houses, 
and  a  tramway  railroad. 

Prominent  Merchants, — Gustavo    Gravenhorst,   Ramon    Ramirez,  Benito 
Barroso,  Luis  Infante,  Jos^  Maria  Infante,  Nemesio  Ruiz,  Salvador  Macouzet, 
Santiago  Ortiz,  Loreto  Martinez  del  Campo,  Eduardo  Iturbide,  Placido  Guer- 
rero, Vallejo  hermanos,   Jos^  J.   Retana,   Pablo  Torres  Arroyo,   Audiffired 
hermanos,  Chavez  &  Guide,  Atanasio  Mi^r  and  Juan  Galvan. 

Lawyers. — Bruno  Patifio,  Jos6  Trinidad  Guide,  Jacobo  Ramirez,  Luis 
Alvarez,  Angel  Padilla,  Pascual  Ortiz,  Francisco  W.  Gonzalez,  Angel  Gar- 
mendia,  Zeferino  Parame,  Isidro  Huarte,  Antonio  Martinez  de  la  Lastra, 
Nester  Caballere,  Luis  Gonzalez  Gutierrez,  Juan  B.  Rubio,  Luis  Conto 
and  Manuel  G.  Lama. 

Physicians. — Francisco  Iturbide,  Antonio  P.  Mota,  Rafael  Montafio^ 
Ramiro,  Luis  Iturbide,  Mateo  Gonzalez,  Francisco  Torres,  Angel  CarreoD 
and  Anto'  Gil. 
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^ith  11,238  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  picturesque  mountain  stream  called 
Cupatitzio  river.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  exceedingly  fine-flavored  coffee  as 
v^ell  as  for  the  cataract  of  Tzararacua.  Some  of  the  heroes  of  the  second  war 
of  independence.  Generals  Carlos  Salazar  and  Arteaga,  Colonel  Villagomez, 
and  others,  are  buried  here. 

P^TZCUABO, 

With  11,589  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  beautiful  lake  of  the  same  name. 
Alexander  Von  Humboldt  considered  it  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  on  earth. 

APATZnrOAH, 

With  6,701  inhabitants,  is  celebrated  for  the  assembling  of  the  first  National 
Congress  during  the  war  of  independence. 

Other  places  of  importance  are  Zamora,  with  18,795  inhabitants,  having  a 
tramway  railroad.  Furuandiro,  Tacdmbaro,  Maravatio,  Ario,  La  Fiedad  and 
Jiquilpan. 

Michoacan  has  been  called  the  "cradle"  of  Mexican  independence,  be-^ 
cause  the  celebrated  patriots  Morelos,  Iturbide,  Ocampo,  Mendoza  and  others 
were  bom  on  its  soil. 

Government  lands  (terrenos  baldios)  are  valued  at  11,755.61  per  sitio  de 
ganado  mayor,  or  39^  cents  per  acre. 
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STATE  OF  MORELOS. 

Population:  159,160.  Area:  4:fi00  square  kilometres. 

Situated  between  i8°  19'  and  19°  10'  lat.  north  and  o®  31'  long,  east  and  o*' 
18'  long,  west  from  Mexico  City;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict, on  the  east  by  Puebla,  on  the  south  and  southwest  by  Guerrero,  and  on 
the  northwest  by  Mexico  and  the  Federal  District. 

Mountains, — The  whole  State  is  mountainous,  being  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
volcano  region.  From  the  Popocatepetl,  5,410  metres  high,  several  ranges 
enter  the  State.  The  prominent  peaks  are.  Sierra  de  Ocotlan  in  the  south, 
Cerro  de  Oaxtepec,  Frio  Animas,  Jiutepec,  and  Sierra  de  Ajusco,  3,000  metres. 

Rivers, — The  Cuernavaca  and  Cuautla  are  the  most  noteworthy,  besides 
the  Amacusac,  running  from  northwest  to  southeast  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State. 

Products, — Coffee,  sugar,  fruits  of  the  tropics,  rice,  alcohol,  marble,  silver, 
cinnabar  and  kaolin. 

The  mining  industry  is  almost  entirely  dormant  for  want  of  sufficient 
capital. 

AGRIGULTUSAL   PRODUCTS. 

The  amount  and  value  of  the  annual  crops  are : 

Corn    89,232,000  kilogr.,  valued  at |i, 885, 200 

Cane  Sugar 13,200       **  "         i>65o, 

Rice 1,500,000       **  **         130, 

Black  Beans 3,038,800       **  "         128, 

Coffee 168,000       *'  "         52,000 

Red  Pepper 286,800       **  **         ....     17,920 

Wheat 113,600       *'  "         4,800 

The  State  is  divided  into  five  districts  (or  counties),  as  follows :  Cuer- 
navaca, 41,110  inhabitants;  Morelos,  34,158;  Jonacatepec,  32,378;  Tetecala, 
30,468;  Yautepec,  21,046. 

It  comprises  5  cities,  12  towns,  105  villages,  48  landed  estates  and  53 
farms. 

The  taxable  property  is  valued  in  the  cities  at  $1,260,300;  in  the  country, 
at  $4,200,000. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  State  supports  47  i)rimary  schools    for  boys,  with  8,209  pupils;    40 
primary  schools  for  girls,  with  5,387  pupils;  and  a  school  regional,  with  46 
'ts. 
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THE  STATE  OOVEBNMENT 

Was  organized  in  1869,  its  constitution  promulgated  in  the  same  year  and 
amended  in  1878. 

The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years,  receiving  a  salary  of  ^3,600  per 
annum;  Secretary  of  State,  |2,ooo  per  annum. 

Each  district  has  a  jefe  politico  (county  supervisor). 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  nine  members,  each  with  a  salary  of  1 1,3 20 
per  annum. 

The  Judiciary  is  composed  of  four  magistrates,  each  receiving  a  salary  of 
f  1,800  per  annum ;  one  fiscus  and  two  secretaries. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPABTMEKT 

Has  one  distributing  office  at  Cuernavaca,  with  three  estafetas  (postal  routes) 
and  two  agencies.  * 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Federal  Government  has  telegraph  offices  at  Cuernavaca  and  Puente 
de  Ixtla. 

The  State  of  Morelos  Telegraph  Company  has  offices  at  Cuernavaca,  Xo- 
chitepec,  Tlaltizapan,  Jojatla,  Tetecala,  Yautepec,  Cuautla  and  Jpnacatepec. 

TELEPHONES. 

The  Mexican  Telephone  Company  has  exchanges  at  Cuernavaca,  Yautepec, 
Tlayacapam,  Cuautla,  Yecapixtla,  Jonacatepec  and  Jantetelco. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Mexico-Cuautla  Morelos  Railroad  is  in  full  operation. 

The  Mexico- Amacusac  Railroad,  chartered  April  16,  1878,  with  a  subsidy 
of  |8,ooo  per  kilometre,  is  under  construction. 

The  Cuernavaca- Acapulco  Railroad,  chartered  July  8,  1880,  with  a  subsidy 
©f  J8,ooo  per  kilometre,  is  under  construction. 

The  Mexico-Toluca  Railroad,  by  the  way  of  Cuernavaca,  chartered  July  29, 
188 1,  without  a  subsidy,  is  projected. 

CUERNAVACA, 

Capital  of  the  State,  with  14,000  inhabitants,  is  one  of  the  coziest  and  cleanest 
cities  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  The  palace  of  the  Governor  was  once  the 
abode  of  Hernan  Cortez.  There  is  also  one  church,  and  the  celebrated  agri- 
cultural college,  Acapatzingo — for  a  short  time  the  residence  of  Maximilian. 

Hotels. — San  Pedro,  Hotel  del  Fenix  and  Hotel  de  las  Diligencias. 

Merchants. — Fermin  Giiemes,  Aramburu,  Fortul  &  Co.,  Juan  Pagaza,  Felipe 
Neridel  Sel  and  Agustin  Mufioz. 

Lawyers. — Refugio  de  la  Vega  and  Manuel  Rendon. 

Physicians. — Pedro  Garcia,  Jos6  Cirilo  Marquez  and  Juan  Duque  de  Es- 
trada. 
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About  six  miles  south  from  Cuernavaca  are  the  largest  sugar  mills  in  the 
State,  if  not  in  the  whole  Republic.  One  called  Temirco,  belonging  to  I.  T. 
Guerra ;  the  other,  Atlacomulco,  the  property  of  the  Count  of  Monte  Leone. 
The  latter  devotes  almost  the  entire  proceeds  of  this  large  industry  to  charitable 
purposes. 

CUAUTLA  M0BEL08, 

With  7,000  inhabitants. 

Hotels, — Hotel  Haller  and  Hotel  Nicolas  Zayas. 

Sugar  Mills, — Coahuixtla,  belonging  to  Manuel  Mendoza  Cortina ;  Santa 
Ines  Rabanillo,  property  of  Agustin  Robalo  hermanos. 

Merchants, — Angel  Ibargtlen,  Lucio  Montero  and  Francisco  Diaz. 
Physician, — Dr.  Ramirez. 

TAUTEPSC, 

With  6,000  inhabitants. 

Sugar  Mills, — Atlihuayan,  belonging  to  Escandon,  hermanos,  in  liquida< 
tion ;  San  Carlos,  administrator  of  I.  de  la  Torre ;  Oacalco^  property  of  I.  M. 
Flores. 

Merchants — ^Jos6  Negrete  and  Felix  Vertiz. 

Lawyer, — Ignacio  Pefla  Ruano. 

TSTSCALA, 

With  8,000  inhabitants. 

Sugar  Mills, — Santa  Cruz,  belonging  to  Francisco  Celis;  Miacatlan,  be- 
longing to  Guillermo  Barron ;  San  Gabriel,  belongs  to  Ignacio  Amor ;  San  Jos^^ 
belonging  to  Ignacio  Romero  Vargas. 

Merchants, — Francisco  Celis  and  Maria  Torres. 

JOHACATBFEC 

With  6,000  inhabitants. 

Sugar  Mill, — l/anta  Clara  y  Tenango,  belonging  to  Garcia  Icazbalceta. 

Merchant, — Antonio  Tajonar  (hijo). 

Government  lands  are  valued  at  ^39511-32  per  sitio  de  ganado  mayor»  or 
78I-  cents  per  acre. 
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STATE  OF  NUEVO  LEON. 

Population:  203,284.  Area:  61,200  square  kilometres. 

Situated  between  23°  26'  and  27°  23'  lat.  north  and  o®  35'  long,  ea 
ind  2°  10'  long,  west  of  Mexico  City;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Coahuila  an 
TamaulipaSy  on  the  east  by  Tamaulipas,  on  the  southwest  by  San  Luis  Poto 
md  on  the  west  by  Coahuila. 

Mountains. -^Th^  Sierra  Madre  sends  out  several  branches,  especially  in  tl: 
irentral,  western  and  southern  parts,  being  known  as  the  Sierras  de  la  Silla,  I 
Picachos,  Santa  Clara,  De  la  Iguana  and  De  Gomez. 

Rivers. — The  Monterey,  Salado,  San  Juan  (which  runs  into  the  Rio  Grande 
lie  Sabinas,  Conchos,  Pesqueria  and  Pilon. 

Products. — Cotton,  sugar  cane,  barley,  wheat,  marble,  cinnabar,  coppe 
ailphur,  silver,  lead,  iron,  nitrate  of  potash,  com,  beans,  maguey  fibre,  woo 
lides,  cotton  cloth,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  of  the  tropics  and  the  temperal 
:ones. 

The  principal  mining  operations  )iave  been  carried  on  ia  the  District  < 
iguana,  Potrero  and  in  the  southern  ranges  of  the  town  of  Bustamante,  in  tl 
atter  place  the  product  being  especially  sulphur,  nitrate  of  potash,  sulphate  < 
ime,  alabaster,  marble  and  large  deposits  of  muriate  of  soda,  none  of  whicl 
lowever,  have  received  the  attention  they  deserve. 

The  silver  mines  of  Iguana,  discovered  in  1 75  7,  produced  many  millioni 
IS  did  the  mines  of  Cerralvo,  which  were  worked  by  the  Spaniards;  but  fc 
irant  of  sufficient  capital  they  have  been  abandoned.  The  Coyaches  and  Cai 
nen  mines  are  being  prospected  by  an  American  company. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  amount  and  value  of  the  annual  crops  are  as  follows: 

iVheat 20,290,000  kilogr.,  valued  at 11,143,10 

Ji)m 56,362,000  "  "  836,08 

Barley 37,000,000  **  "  782,00 

Cotton 2,475,000  "  **  309*37 

Black  Beans 2,267,800  "  "  111,80 

Cane  Sugar 440,000  "  **  55>oo 

R^ed  Pepper 624,900  "  "  52,07 

K.ice 380,000  "  "  32,00 

E*otatoes 357, 100  "  **  21,40 

harden  Beans. 182,200  **  "  13,20 

•Panish  Peas 124,600  "  '* 7,12 

lentils •     153,900  "  "  6,18 

^ick  Peas 70,400  "  "  3,96 
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COTTON  FACT0&IE8. 

NAME.  MONTHLT  PRODUCT.  OWNERS. 

El  Porvenir 2,000  pieces  cloth Antonio  L.  Rodriguez. 

La  Fama   1,000     "         **    Manuel  Sepulverda. 

La  Leona 1,500     "         **    Ro'berto  Lazo. 

The   La   Fama  was  the  first  cotton  factory  established  in  the  Republic. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  sugar  mills. 

The  State  is  divided  into  ten  districts,  whose  forty-five  separate  munici- 
palities are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Governor. 

It  contains  4  cities,  39  towns,   loi  villages,  247  landed  estates  and  952 
farms. 

The  taxable  property  is  valued  in  the  cities  at  f  3,294,500;  in  the  country, 
at  {4,612,420. 

THE    STATE    GOVERHKENT 

Was  organized  in  1824  and  its  constitution  amended  in  1878. 

The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years,  receiving  a  salary  of  f  3,000  per 
annum;  Secretary  of  State,  {1,800  per  annum. 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  eleven  members,  each  receiving  {100  per 
month  during  the  sessions. 

The  Judiciary  is  composed  of  three  magistrates,  each  receiving  {1,800  per 
annum ;  there  ilalso  one  fiscus.     In  Monterey  are  located  three  states  attorneys. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  State  supports  181  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  8,928  pupils;  104 
primary  schools  for  girls,  with  4,732  pupils;  for  higher  and  professional  edu- 
cation, a  civil  college,  with  123  students  ;  law  school,  63  students  ;  college  of 
medicine,  49  students;  seminary,  32  students. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMEKT 

Has  one  distributing  office  at  Monterey,  with  seven  estafetas  (postal  routes) 
and  twenty  agencies. 

TELEOBAPHS. 

The  Federal  Government  has  telegraph  offices  at  Villa  Garcia,  Galeana, 
Lampazos,  Linares,  Marin,  Monterey,  Montemorelos,  Salinas  Victoria,  Villa 
de  Santiago,  Villaldama  and  Zarazoza. 

TELEPHONES. 

The  Mexican  Telephone  Company  has  on  exchange  at  Monterey. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Mexican  National  Construction  Company  is  building  a  railroad  fro"*^ 
Laredo,  by  the  way  of  Monterey,  Saltillo  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  to  Mexico  Cit 
and  has  the  road  in  full  operation  from  Laredo  to  Saltillo.     A  branch  oft 
same  railroad,  from  Matamoros  west  to  Camargo,  is  being  constructed. 
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The  Mexican-Oriental,  Interoceanic  and  International  Railroad  (Gould- 
De  Gress),  starting  from  Laredo  south,  is  being  constructed.  A  branch  of  the 
same  railroad,  starting  from  Matamoros  southwest,  will  probably  reach  the 
State  at  Linares,  connecting  with  the  main  line. 

A  tramway  road  is  being  built  at  Nuevo  Laredo. 

MONTEREY, 

The  capital  of  the  State,  with  42,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  168  miles  from  Laredo,  and  since  railroad  connection  with  the 
U.  S.  has  been  established,  the  city  has  taken  a  bold  step  for  improvements  of 
all  kinds.  It  became  a  city  in  1596,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Caspar  de 
Zufiiga  y  Acevedo,  Conde  de  Monterey,  who  was  the  ninth  Vice-King  of  New 
Spain.  The  visitor  is  attracted  by  the  general  air  of  peace  and  restfulness 
produced  by  the  antique  European  architecture  of  the  buildings,  a  style  of  deep 
repose  p)eculiar  to  the  mediaeval  ages.  The  Obispado,  a  structure  of  the  Moor- 
ish type,  was  the  former  episcopal  residence,  but  long  since  abandoned  as  such 
and  converted  into  a  fort.  Its  general  appearance,  though,  remains  the  same  as 
originally,  and  the  dome  over  the  chapel  is  so  strikingly  like  that  of  a  Turkish 
mosque  that  the  visitor  finds  himself  awaiting  the  app)earance  of  the  muezzin  to 
call  the  hour  for  prayer.  The  Plaza  de  Zaragoza  presents  an  inviting  scene  to 
the  lounger ;  double  rows  of  stone  seats  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  plaza  afford 
comfortable  resting  places,  while  ample  avenues  and  serpentine  walks  shaded 
by  trees  of  heavy  foliage  and  redolent  with  the  odors  of  flowers  entice  one  to  a 
stroll.  The  air  is  cooled  by  the  falling  waters  of  a  beautiful  marble  fountain 
in  the  centre  of  the  square.  The  El  Cerro  de  la  Silla,  or  Saddle  mountain, 
rises  from  the  plain  adjacent  to  the  city,  and  with  its  riven  sides  and  awful 
front  presents  the  picture  of  a  scarred  and  grand  old  warrior  guardian. 

Newspapers. — La  Revista,  daily,  and  La  Frontera,  semi-weekly. 

Prominent  Merchants. — Martinez  Cardenas,  Zambrano  hermano  &  Co., 
Hernandez  hermanos  succesores,  Bernardino  Garcia,  Patricio  Milmo,  Jose 
Gutierrez,  Jacinto  Galindo,  Juan  B.  Gonzalez,  Pragedis  Garcia,  Reinaldo 
Bemardi  and  Federico  Palacios. 

Lawyers, — Domingo  Martinez,  Rafael  de  la  Garza,  Guadalupe  Cavazas, 
Lazaro  Garza  Ayala,  Trinidad  G.  Doria,  Francisco  G.  Doria,  Genaro  Garza 
Garcia,  Canuto  Garcia,  Isidro  Flores,  Antonio  M.  Elizondo,  Francisco  Valdez 
Gomez,  Francisco  Quiroz  y  Martinez,  Modesto  Villareal,  Viviano  L.  Villareal, 
Felicitos  Villareal,  Jesus  Trevino  and  Emeterio  de  la  Garza. 

Physicians. — ^J.  Eleuterio  Gonzalez,  Carlos  Ayala,  Juan  de  D.  Trevifio, 
Tomas  Hinojosa,  A.  Lafon,  D.  Martinez  Echartez,  E.  Zamora,  Jose  Martinez, 
E^^bio  Rodriguez,  Antonio  Garcia  and  Guadalupe  Martinez. 

OADEB£TTA-JIH£N£Z, 

^^th  16,000  inhabitants,  the  seat  of  a  district  judge,  is  considered  the  most 
^^Utifiil  city  of  the  State. 
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MONTSMOSELOS 

With  10,000  inhabitants. 

Lawyer, — Hermenegildo  Davila. 

Physicians, — Antenogenes  Ballesteros,  Perfecto  Barbosa  and  D.  Serna. 

.    GALSAHA, 

With  6,500  inhabitants.  Near  this  city  is  a  natural  bridge,  called  Puente  de 
Dies,  across  the  Galeana  river,  and  75  feet  above  its  waters,  which  a  short 
distance  farther  forms  a  cataract  of  195  feet  fall. 

LINA&E8, 

With  12,000  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  a  district  judge. 
Physicians, — Luis  Villareal  and  Macedonio  Garcia  Perez 


With  1,800  inhabitants. 


With  3,000  inhabitants. 


With  2,000  inhabitants. 


DOCTOR  A&BOTO 


CSRRALVO, 


VnJiALDAMA, 


LAMPAZOB, 


With  7,000  inhabitants. 

Merchant, — Nemesio  Garcia. 

Government  lands  are  valued  at  ^851.12  per  sitio  de  ganado  mayor,  oi 
19  cents  per  acre. 
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STATE  OF  OAXACA. 

Population:  754,468.  Area:  86,950  square  kilometres. 

Situated  between  15®  45'  and  iS*'  20'  lat.  north  and  0°  46'  and  5°  7'  long, 
-east  of  Mexico  City.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  Puebla  and  Vera  Cruz,  on  the 
east  by  Vera  Cruz  and  Chiapas,  on  the  south  by  the  Pacific  ocean  and  on  the 
leest  by  Guerrero. 

Mountains, — The  Sierra  Madre  traverses  the  whole  State,  being  known  in 
parts  as  the  Cordilleras  de  Itundujia  and  Mijes,  Cimaltepec,  Cerro  de  la 
Sirena  and  Cerro  de  San  Felipe  del  Agua  (3,300  metres),  north  of  Oaxaca 
City  ;  Zempoaltepetl  (3,668  metres). 

Rivers. — ^The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rio  de  Villa  Alta,  running  north  into 
the  Papaloapan  ;  the  Rio  Verde,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  running 
south  and  emptying  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  as  does  the  Tehuantepec  river, 
running  from  northwest  to  southeast.  The  Coatzacoalcos  river  rises  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  running  north  and  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Lakes, — The  Lagunas  Superior  and  Inferior,  forming  the  southern  limit  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  have  become  widely  known  through  the  various 
surveys  for  a  ship  canal  and  ship  railway  across  that  Isthmus. 

Seaports. — La  Ventosa,  Salina  Cruz,  Puerto  Angel  and  Puerto  Escondido. 

Products. — Silver,  gold,  copper,  lead,  iron,  slate,  lime,  salt,  petroleum, 
cotton,  sesam  seed,  alfalfa,  anise,  rice,  afiil,  cacao,  sugar  cane,  white  wax, 
peas,  beans,  cochineal,  maguey,  corn,  wheat,  vanilla,  mahogany,  cedar,  various 
kinds  of  palms,  etc. ;  fruits  of  the  tropics  and  temperate  zone  abound,  and  the 
production  of  the  fibre  called  **  pita,"  as  well  as  the  fermentation  of  the  liquor 
"  mescal,"  are  special  industries  of  the  State. 

The  State  is  divided  into  the  mining  districts  of  Villa  Alta,  silver  (from 
25  to  1,000  marcs  per  monton);  Villa  Juarez,  gold,  silver,  lead  ;  Nochistlan, 
gold,  iron;  Etla,  gold;  Villa  Alvarez,  gold,  lead,  iron;  Ocotlan,  gold; 
Juquila,  silver,  lead ;  Tlaxiaco,  coal,  silver,  lead ;  Pochutla,  petroleum ; 
Oamiltepec,  salt. 

The  annual  mining  product  amounts  to  f  191,920,  employing  650  men. 

AOBICULTUBAL    PRODUCTS. 

The  annual  amount  and  value  of  the  crops  are  as  follows  : 

Corn 416,662,000  kilogr.,  valued  at ^8,802,700 

Cane  Sugar 7,100,000       "  "        885,000 

^'ack  Beans 17,320,900       "  "         737>420 

Wheat...... 7,693,800       "  "        541,820 

Red  Pepper 4,341,000       "  "        316,750 
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Afiil 58,000  kilogr.,  valued  at ^87,000 

Tobacco 217,600       *'  **         48,250 

Coffee 195,500       **  *'         48,000 

Vanilla 4,325        *'  "         43*250 

Anise 390,000       **  "         32,000 

Spanish  Peas 651,000       **  **         27,900 

Rice 240,000        "  *'         19,000 

Potatoes 307,400        **  "         18,810 

Barley 615,500        "  " 13,000 

Garden  Beans... 461,900       "  "         12,600 

Chick  Peas 297,500       **  **         11,130 

Cacao 7,000       **  ** 6,600 

Sesam  Seed 35>9oo       **  '* 2,500 

Lentils 24,800       **  '* 1,750 

The  raising  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  etc.,  employs  considerable  capital  in 
this  State. 

The  State  contains  29  distilleries,  13  cotton  gins,  233  sugar  mills,  368  corn 
mills,  490  flour  mills  (wheat),  17  tobacco  factories,  266  soap  factories,  476 
distilleries  of  mescal,  5  hardware  factories  and  200  earthenware  factories. 

COTTON  FACTORIES. 

The  San  Jos^,  belonging  to  Zorilla,  Trdpaga  &  Co.,  produces  2,800  pieces 
of  cloth,  and  the  Xia,  belonging  to  Mowatt  &  Grandison,  Hijos,  produces 
6,900  kilogrammes  of  thread  and  4,000  pieces  of  cloth  ner  month. 

There  is  also  one  woolen  mill. 

The  State  is  divided  into  twenty-six  districts,  as  follows  :  Central  District 
(Oaxaca),   58,991   inhabitants;  District  of  Villa  Alvarez,   46,621;    Ocotlan, 
29,804;    Ejutla,   21,882;    Miahuatlan,  35,^42;    Pochutla,   11,281;  Juquila^ 
16,473;  Jamiltepec,  36,814;  Tlacolula,  37,217;  Yautepec,  22,388;  Tehuan— 
tepee,    24,528;    Juchitan,    29,238;  Tuxtep)ec,   20,402;  Villa  Alta,   44,3939 
Choapam,    11,036;  Etla,   24,103;    Cuicatlan,    16,990;     Teotitlan,    26,642; 
Nochistlan,  34,896;  Teposcolula,  30,974;  Coixtlahuaca,  14,646;  Huajuapan, 
37,680;  Tlaxiaco,  46,745;  Silacayoapam,  26,632;  Juxtlahuaca,  15,785. 

The  State  contains  3  cities,  15  towns,  968  villages,  116  landed  estates  and 
787  farms. 

The  taxaole  property  is  valued  in  the  cities  at  ^5, 793, on  ;  in  the  country 
at  $2,837,578.     Total,  $8,630,589. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  State  supports  234  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  16,420  pupils;  47 
primary  schools  for  girls,  with  3,296  pupils ;  a  State  institute,  with  416 
students  ;  girls  academy,  with  250  ;  Catholic  college,  with  150  students;  Sem> 
inary  Tridentino,  with  216  students. 

There  is  also  a  State  hospital  and  an  asylum  for  the  poor. 
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THE    STATE    GOVEBHMENT 

Was  organized  on  Jan.  31,  1824.  The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years, 
with  a  salary  of  ^4,000  per  annum.  The  chief  clerk  (official  mayor)  receives 
^2,500  per  annum.  Each  district  is  presided  over  by  a  jefe  politico  (county 
supervisor),  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  sixteen  members,  with  a  salary  of  f  1,500 
j)er  annum. 

The  Judiciary  is  composed  of  a  presiding  regent,  receiving  ;j2,4oo  per 
annum;  seven  magistrates,  with  ^2,000  per  annum,  and  one  fiscus. 

THE  POST  OFFICE   DEFAETMENT 

Has  one  distributing  office  at  Oaxaca,  with  fiwQ  estafetas  (postal  routes)  and 
twenty  agencies ;  one  distributing  office  at  Tehuantepec,  with  three  estafetas 
(postal  routes)  and  six  agencies. 

TELEGEAPHS. 

The  Federal  Government  has  telegraph  offices  at  Dondomihguillo,  Ixtlan 
(or  Villa  Juarez),  Juchitdn,  Oaxaca,  San  Cdrlos  Yautepec,  Salina  Cruz, 
Teotitlan,  Tlacolula,  Tequisistlan  and  Tehuantepec. 

TELEPHOHES. 

The  Mexican  Telephone  Company  intend  opening  an  exchange  at  Oaxaca. 

BAILBOADS. 

The  Mexican  Southern  Railroad,  starting  from  Mexico  City  by  way  .of 
Puebla,  Tehuacan  to  Oaxaca  and  Puerto  Angel,  chartered  March  22,  1878,  with 
a  subsidy  of  ;J8,ooo  per  kilometre,  has  been  commenced. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  connecting  Acapulco  with  Puerto  Angel,  Te- 
huantepec, etc.,  is  projected. 

The  Mexican  Southern  Railroad,  from  Anton  Lizardi,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  to  Huatulco  and  Puerto  Angel,  chartered  Aug.  25,  1880,  with  a 
subsidy  of  ;$8,ooo  per  kilometre,  is  being  constructed. 

The  Tehuantepec  Interoceanic  Railroad,  chartered  to  Edward  Learned, 
June  2,  1879,  *^d  forfeited  to  the  Government,  is  now  vigorously  being  built 
by  the  Federal  authorities. 

The  Tehuantepec  Ship  Railway,  chartered  May  28,  1881,  to  Capt.  Jas.  B. 
Eads,  to  connect  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Coatz- 
acoalco  river  with  the  Pacific  ocean  (Laguna  Superior),  is  now  being  surveyed 
and  operations  commenced. 

OAXACA  (OR  Oaxaca  de  Juarez), 

The  capital  of  the  State,  on  the  Atoyac  river,  has  27,273  inhabitants,  and, 
besides  the  gubernatorial  palace,  many  fine  buildings.  The  State  library  con- 
tains I3i479  volumes. 
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Prominent  Merchants. — ^Allende  y  Sobrino,  Barriga  €  hijo,  Cobo  de  la  Pefta, 
Juan  Dominguez,  Gabriel  Esperon,  Ignacio  Figuero,  Juan  Garcia^  Luis  G 
Hinrichs,  Carlos  &  Co.,  Quijano  &  Co.,  Gustavo  Stein  &  Co.,  Trapaga,  Juan. 
S.  Wiecher  &  Co.,  Maqueo  hermanos,  Juan  Jimenez,  Luis  Moya,  Mariano 
Ramirez,  M.  Puyos,  Andres  Flores  and  Ramon  Ibaflez. 

Lawyers, — Cenobio  Marquez,  Juan  Maria  Santealla,  Jos^  Santos  Unda, 
Ildefonso  Angulo,  Cdrlos  Bellesteros,  Francisco  Carranza,  Francisco  Contreras, 
Francisco  Cortes,  Jos^  Maria  Cortes,  Juan  Escobar,  Felix  Romero,  Jos^  Maria 
Castro,  Miguel  Castro,  Geronimo  Larrazabel,  Nicolas  Lopez  Garrido,  Agustin 
Canseco,  Antonio  Falcon,  Jos6  Guerrero,  Inocencio  Santealla,  Joaquin  Ruiz, 
Jose  Silva,  Pedro  Mejia,  Francisco  Ramirez,  Rafael  Hernandez,  Jos6  Ocampo, 
Octaviano  Diaz,  Gumesindo  Rueda,  Manuel  Rojas,  Manuel  Pimentel,  Santiago 
Cruz,  Ortiz  Perez,  Francisco  Perez,  ]os€  Roldan,  Emilio  Romero,  Benjamin 
Peralta,  Manuel  Contreras,  Justo  Benitez,  Rodolfo  Sandoval,  Dario  Vascon- 
selos  and  Pablo  Pantoja. 

Physicians. — Jos^  Antonio  Alvarez,  Manuel  Bustamante,  Esteban  Calderon, 
Fernando  Cerlos,  Alberto  Castellanos,  Gabriel  Hernandez,  Jos6  Maria  Mufioz, 
Francisco  Rincon,  Ramon  Castillo,  Manuel  Llanez,  Antonio  Vasconselos, 
Juan  L  Vasconselos,  Reyes  Manuel  Ortega,  Jos6  Valverde,  Manuel  Hernandez, 
Felix  Angulo  and  Ramon  Bolafios. 

Government  lands  are  valued  at  ;$i,3i6.i7  per  sitio  de  ganado  mayor,  or 
29I-  cents  per  acre. 
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STATE  OF  PUEBLA. 

PopuMion:  784,466.  Area :  ^1^120  square  kilometres. 

Situated  between  17°  52^  and  20°  36^  lat.  north  0°  47^  and  2®  18^  long, 
cast  of  Mexico  City ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Vera  Cruz  and  Hidalgo,  on 
the  east  by  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  south  by  Guerrero  and  Oaxaca,  on  the  west  by 
Morel  OS,  Mexico,  Tlaxcala  and  Hidalgo. 

Mountains, — A  wide  range  of  high  mountains  traverses  the  State,  being 
known  as  the  Sierras  de  Huauchinango,  Zacapoaxtla,  Zacatlan  and  Teziutlan,  in 
the  north,  and  the  Sierra  de  las  Mistecas  in  the  south.  The  principal  peaks 
are  the  Popocatepetl,  5,400  metres;  the  active  volcano,  Iztacihuatl,  4,786 
metres;  La  Malinche,  4,107  metres,  and  Pico  de  Orizaba,  5,295  metres. 

Rivers, — ^The  Atoyac,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Tlaxco ;  in  the  northern  part, 
the  Vinasco,  Pantepec,  Cazones  and  Zempoala ;  and  the  Tehuacan,  in  the 
doutheastern  part  of  the  State. 

Zfl^^j.— Laguna  de  Alchichica  and  Quechelac,  in  the  eastern  central  part. 

Products, — This  State  is  the  most  advanced  in  the  industrial  pursuits,  and 

produces  precious  woods,   cotton,   ramie,  cacao,  vanilla,  coffee,  cochinilla, 

tobacco,  rice,  sugar  cane,  gum  arabic  and  aromatic  resins ;  fruits  of  the  tropics 

and  temperate  zone ;  com,  beans,  grapes,  tea  and  marble  (known  as  Puebla 

rnarble  or  Mexican  onyx),  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  coal,  etc. 

The  principal  mining  operations  in  the  State  are  now  concentrated  in  the 
coal  and  iron  mines  in  the  districts  of  Matamoros  de  Izucar,  Acatlan  and 
Chiautla;  in  the  Cerros  de  Xochiapulco  and  Xochitlan,  district  of  Tecamal- 
<:halco,  zinc  abounds  ;  in  the  district  of  Zacatlan,  lead  is  found ;  in  the  Cerro 
tJel  Convento,  at  three  kilometres  south  of  Tetela,  gold,  silver,  iron  and  man- 
ganese is  met  with.     Anthracite  coal  and  lignite  are  found  in  Tecomatlan. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  annual  amount  and  value  of  the  crops  are  : 

Com.... 400,093,500  kilogr.,  valued  at ^8,452,600 

Wheat 23,675,000       **  *'        1,300,000 

Black  Beans.. 16,657,900       **  **        704,280 

Cane  Sugar 5,250,000       *'  "        656,000 

Barley 27,264,000       **  " 476,000 

Red  Pepper 4,316,200      *'  **        359>69o 

Spanish  Peas 2,422,000       **  "        103,800 

Garden  Beans. 2,307,000      "  "        97>5oo 

Potatoes 1,484,000       "  "        64,500 
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Sesam  Seed 550,000  kilogr.^  valued  at 40,000 

Rice  468,000       "  **        39»ooo 

Chick  Peas * 639,000       *'  '*        36,000 

Anise.  190,000       "  "        17,000 

Lentils 168,100       "  **        10,900 

There  are  three  paper  mills,  five  -iron  foundries,  dye  works,  tanneries,  a 
match  factory,  marble .  quarries,  wooden  and  glassware  and  woolen  goods  fac- 
tories, distilleries,  and  earthen  and  porcelain  ware  factories. 

COTTOH  FACTOBISS. 

The  monthly  products  are  as  follows : 

52,300  kilogr.  wiek; 
7,:i50       **       thread. 
7,000  pieces  cloth. 

(    4M  kilogr.  wick. 

Carolina Manuel  Gai-cla  Torrucl,  pi-oprlotor <  5,500       "        thread. 

r  8,000  pieces  clotlu 

ifino  kilogr.  wick. 
2,:no       **       thread. 
5,500  pieces  clotii. 

i450  kilogr.  wick. 
4,600       **        thread. 
3,200  pieces  cloth. 

San  Juan  de  Enmedio..  .Rosallo  P.  de  Furlong,  pi'oprietor 5,900  pieces  clotlu 

{650  kilogr.  wick. 
1,400       **        thread- 
s' pieces  cloth. 

Santa  Cruz Florencio  Gavito,  proprietor. J  «  JJJ  plerosprlnSl. 

Provldcncia Rivero  y  Mendivil,  proprietor j  3,400  pi JSS'cTJS" 

Concepcion Bcllo  y  Cabrera,  proprtetor j  i'So  plecS  clothT** 

San  Juan  AmaUan. . ..... Benitez,  hermano,  proprietor j  ^  ^  pieces'c^otbu**" 

LaTeJa Ortiz  Rarbolla,  hermano,  proprietor 1,000  pieces  dotli. 

La  victoria. A.  VlUcsas  4  Co..  proprietors IslSS  pliSS'priSf* 

Name  not  known Sota  ft  Co.,  pi'opriotors 800  pieces  cloth. 

Molino  del  Cristo Apolonio  Hernandez,  proprietor 2,000  pieces  cloth. 

San  Jose Alejandro  QuUano,  proprietor.. j  i'SS  pieSS'clSl?^ 

Asuncion Manuel  Rueda,  proprietor 3,200  pieces  cloth. 

Concopcion TJenltez,  hermano,  proprietor !  3500  piecS'cToUu 

There  is  also  one  woolen  mill  belonging  to  Santos  L.  de  Letona,  product 
not  given. 

The  State  is  divided  into  twenty-one  districts :  Acatlan,  with  40,496  in- 
habitants ;  Alatriste,  31,493;  Atlixco,  41,310;  Chalchicomula,  46,703; 
Chautla,  31,187;  Cholula,  35,631;  Huauchinango,  44,812;  Huejotzingo, 
Z^yZSyy  Libres,  24,754;  Matamoros,  77.274;  Puebla,  73,708;  Tecali,  27,163; 
Tecamachalco,  41,891 ;  Tehuacan,  49,515  ;  Tepeaca,  33,697  ;  Tepexi,  47,907; 


4.%  kilo^rr.  wick. 

Beneflcencla Juan  Matienza,  proprietor \  1,400       **        thread- 

,000  pieces  cloth. 

225  kilogr.  wick. 

Guadalupe Luis  Haro  y  Tamariz,  proprietor ^1,100       "        thread 

,000  pieces  cloth. 

225  kilogr.  wick. 

Independencia. Juan  Calva  y  Romero,  proprietor <^  1,850      **       threaA.- 

,000  pieces  ciotli. 
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Teziutlan,  23,550;  Tetela,  27,047;  Tlatlanquitepec,  15,046;  Zacapoaxtla, 
24,800;  Zacatlan,  50,129. 

Within  its  limits  are  10  cities,  17  towns,  598  villages,  480  landed  estates 
and  587  farms. 

The  taxable  property  is  valued  in  the  cities  at  ;$  14,380, 690;  in  the  country, 
at  115,458,774.     Total,  ;J29,839,464. 

EDUCATIOHAL. 

The  State  supports  889  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  50,320  pupils;  118 
primary  schools  for  girls,  with  15,000  pupils.  For  higher  professional  educa- 
tion, a  college  (Carolino)  with  350  students ;  college  of  medicine,  25  students; 
academy  of  fine  arts,  592  students  ;  and  fifteen  colleges,  738  students. 

THS  STATE  GOVERWlfKNT 

Was  organized  on  Oct.  4,  1824,  its  second  constitution  amended  Sept.  18, 
i86iy  and  again  amended  Feb.  5,  1880. 

The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years,  receiving  a  salary  of  ^5,000  per 
annum.  There  are  also  a  Secretary  of  State  and  Militia ;  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  Public  Credit ;  Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Instruction ; 
Secretary  of  Justice,  Cultus  and  Police,  each  receiving  a  salary  of  ;j2,4oo  per 
annum. 

Each  district  is  presided  over  by  a  jefe  politico. 

The  Legislature  comprises  twenty-two  members,  each  with  a  salary  of 
|iy8oo  per  annum. 

The  Judiciary  is  composed  of  the  supreme  court,  with  one  president,  five 

magistrates  and  their  substitutes ;  the  superior  court,  with  one  president,  five 

magistrates  and  their  substitutes ;  three  judges  and  their  substitutes  of  the  first 

appeal ;  three  judges  and  their  substitutes  of  sentence ;  and  in  each  district  a 

judge  of  first  and  second  appeal  and  of  sentence  ;  two  attorneys  of  the  poor ; 

one  procurador  general  and  substitute  ;  one  procurador  and  substitute  of  the 

first  and  second  appeal. 

There  is  also  a  State  Board  of  Health. 

THS  POST  OFFICE  DEPA&TKENT 

3EIas  one  distributing  office  at  Puebla,  with  sixteen  estafetas  (postal  routes)  and 
"thirty  agencies. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Federal  Government  has  telegraph  offices  at  Caflada  de  Ixtapa  (or 
3forelos),  Esperanza,  Miahuacatlan,  Mazatepec,  Puebla,  San  Martin  Texmelu- 
<:an,  San  Marcos,  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  Tlaxcala,  Tlatlanquitepec,  Tehua- 
can,  Teziutlan  and  Zacapoaxtla. 

The  Vera  Cruz  Telegraph  Company  has  offices  at  San  Martin  Texmelucan, 
Puebla,  San  Marcos,  Chalchicomula  and  Esperanza. 
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TSLXPH0HE8. 

The  Mexican  Telephone  Company  has  an  exchange  at  Paebla  and  at  San 
Martin  Texmelucan. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Mexican  (Vera  Cruz)  Railroad  is  running  through  the  central  part  of 
the  State,  having  a  branch  from  Apizaco  to  Puebla. 

The    railroad  from  San  Martin    Texmelucan  to  Puebla  is  in  operation, 
chartered  Nov.  14,  1878,  for  account  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  San  Marcos  Railroad,  to  connect  with  the  above,  is  in  full  operation, 
chartered  Sept.  14,  1880,  with  a  subsidy  of  ;j8,ooo  per  kilometre. 

The  Puebla-Tlajiaco  Railroad,  chartered  August  3,  1881,  with  a  subsidy  of 
;j6,ooo  per  kilometre,  is  projected. 

The  Puebla-Matamoros  Izucar  Railroad,  chartered  May  6,   1878,  with  a 
subsidy  of  ^8,000  per  annum,  is  under  construction. 

There  is  a  tramway  service  in  Puebla  city. 

PUEBI.A, 

The  capital  of  the  State,  is  situated  on  the  picturesque  Atoyac  river  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  76,817.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  lighted  with 
gas,  and  it  has  a  tramway  service.  The  prominent  buildings  and  institutions 
are  a  magnificent  cathedral,  palaces  of  the  Governor  and  City  Council,  State 
museum,  San  Pedro  Hospital  (general),  San  Francisco  Hospital  (belonging  to 
the  Federal  Government),  obstetrical  hospital,  and  one  each  for  the  insane  and 
women,  poor  house,  orphan  asylum,  house  of  correction  and  penitentiary, 
contract  has  lately  been  let  to  light  the  city  by  electricity. 

Prominent  Merchants. — Marroquin,  Ramon  Lain6,  M.  Toquero,  Franciscc^ 
Trasloceros,  Mier  y  Conde,  Manuel  Garcia  Teruel,  Diel  &  Co.,  J.  B.  Lions  SiC: 
Co.,  Chaix  &  Co.,  M.  Gomez  Ligero,  Jos6  Maria  Coutolene,  Arnaud  Salles^, 
Jos6  Diaz  Rubin,  Jos^  Caloca,  Adolfo  Arrioja,  Luis  Bello,  Dionisio  Velascp, 
Luis  Garcia  Ternel,  Francisco  Cabrera,  Antonio  Rosales,  Manuel  Conde,  Felix 
Perez,  Ramon  Acho,  Florencio  Gavito,  Mucio  Hernandez,  Hernandez  &  Co., 
Nestor  Rangel,  Antonio  Rosales  y  H.   Dorenberg,  Antonio  Miera  y  Vicente 
Olivares. 

Lawyers, — Francisco  Gomez  Daza,  Clemente  Lopez,  Joaquin  Ruiz,  Felix 
Beistegui,  Joaquin  Zamacona,  Agustin  Fernandez,  Manuel  Marchenna,  Ignacio 
Enciso,  Manuel  Arrioja,  Joaquin  del  Moral,  Juan  Herrera,  Eduardo  Zarate, 
Miguel  Anzurez,  Nicolas  Melendez,  Rafael  E.  Aguilar,  Pablo  Herrera,  Toribio 
Quifiones,  Vicente  Espinosa  y  Bandini,  Manuel  Vital,  Rafael  Izunza  y  Augon, 
Jos6  de  Jesus  Lopez,  Jose  Maria  Carrasco,  Joaquin  Ibarra,  Ignacio  Quintana, 
Jos^  M.  Gavito,  Carlos  Zavala,  Rafael  Limon  Arenas,  Joaquin  Martinez 
Ramos,  Carlos  Baez,  Ramon  G.  Daza,  Angel  M.  Polo,  Elizio  Escobar,  Juan 
Palacios,  Eugenio  Sanchez,  Jose  M.  Cantu,  Luis  Fernandez  de  Lara,  Ignacio 
M.  Rodriguez,  Eduardo  Novoa,  Antonio  Tello,  Miguel  Sandoval,  Crispia 
Aguilar  y  Bobadilla  and  J.  de  la  L.  Sosa. 
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Physicians. — Francisco  Morin,  Esteban  Lamadrid,  Miguel  Salas,  Sam 
Morales,  Manuel  Diaz  Noriega,  Joaquin  Arrioja,  Francisco  Arrioja,  Jesus  E 
Gonzalez,  N.  Cardona,  Pedro  Avalos,  Jos^  Maria  Calderon,  Carlos  de 
and  Pedro  Espindola. 

Government  lands  are  valued  at  {3,5 11.32  per  sitio  de  ganado  mayor, 
7^  cents  per  acre. 
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STATE  OF  QUERETARO. 

Population :  203,250.  Area:  8,300  square  kihmetres. 

Situated  between  20°  i'  and  21°  26'  lat.  north  and  0°  6'  and  1^  16'  long, 
west  from  Mexico  City ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  San  Luis  Potosi,  on  the  east 
by  Hidalgo,  on  the  southeast  by  Mexico,  on  the  south  by  Michoacan  and  on 
the  west  by  Guanajuato. 

Mountains. — In  the  northern  part  is  the  Sierra  Gorda,  several  branches 
traversing  the  State  under  the  name  of  Cerros  de  las  Cabras,  Ceja  de  Lieon, 
Cerro  Grande  and  Santa  Ines. 

Rivers, — The  Otra  Banda,  passing  through  the  State  capital ;  the  San  Juan, 
Huimilpan  and  Batan;  the  Lerma  river  forming  the  southernmost  boundary 
and  the  Moctezuma  river  forming  the  eastern  boundary  between  Hidalgo. 

Products, — Gold,  silver,  copp)er,  lead,  antimony,  lithographic  stone,  marble, 
opals,  agate,  porcelain  clay,  corn,  beans,  jalap  root,  and  fruits  of  the  tropic 
and  temperate  zone. 

The  mining  districts  are  Cadereyta,  Jalpan  and  Toliman.  In  the  first  are 
the  celebrated  groups  of  El  Doctor,  Las  Aguas,  Vizarron  and  Tierra  Colorado. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  annual  amount  and  value  of  the  crops  are : 

Com 103,547,000  kilogr.,  valued  at ^2,450,000 

Wheat 7,696,400       *'            " 325,200 

Cane  Sugar 2,250,000       "             **        280,000 

Black  Beans. 4,254,300       *'             *'        I79>76a 

Red  Pepper 1,078,200       "             " 44>92o 

Barley 1,421,400       "            "       30,000 

Afiil 20,000       **             **       30,000 

Potatoes 480,000       **            "       28,800 

Spanish  Peas 641,200       **             **       27,480 

Chick  Peas 339»3oo  "  " i4,34o 

Tobacco 47,300  "  *'  10,900 

Garden  Beans 374,300  "  "  • 10,840 

Lentils 154,200  **  **  8,970 

THE    COTTON    FACTORY 

In  Queretaro,  the  Hercules,  belonging  to  Rubio  hermanos,  produces  12,000 
pieces  cloth  per  month  ;  in  the  Hacienda  de  Batan  there  is  also  a  cotton  fac- 
tory. 

The  State  is  divided  into  six  districts,  as  follows :  Queretaro,  with  65,995 
inhabitants;  Amealco,  27,308;  Cadereyta,  22,268;  Jalpam,  22,096;  San 
Juan  del  Rio,  36,818;  Toliman,  28,765. 
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It  contains  4  cities,  4  towns,  42  villages,  121  landed  estates  and  306  farms. 
The  taxable  property  is  valued  in  the  cities  at  14,121,849 ;  in  the  country, 
at  $4,37o>682.     Total,  18,492,531. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  State  supports  loi  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  6,271  pupils;  6a 
primary  schools  for  girls,  with  2,922  pupils;  a  civil  college,  with  152  students; 
Lyceum  Sanjuanense,  with  50  students;  seminary,  with  200  students. 

THE  STATE   OOVESNHEHT 

Was  organized  in  1824,  and  its  constitution  amended  in  1879. 

The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years,  receiving  a  salary  of  $3,000  per 
annum;  Secretary  of  State,  $1,500  per  annum. 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  eight  members. 

The  Judiciary  consists  of  one  President  and  two  magistrates,  receiving  a 
salary  of  $1,200  per  annum  each. 

Each  district  is  presided  over  by  a  jefe  politico. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPASTKSHT 

Has  one  distributing  office  at  Quer^taro,  with  fourteen  estafetas  (postal  routes) 
and  eight  agencies. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Federal  Government  has  telegraph  offices  at  Cadereyta  Mendez,  Quer- 
^taro  and  San  Juan  del  Rio. 

The  Jalisco  State  Telegraph  Company  has  offices  at  San  Juan  del  Rio  and 
Queretaro. 

TELEPHONES. 

The  Mexican  Telephone  Company  has  an  exchange  at  Queretaro. 

SAILBOADS. 

The  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  connecting  Mexico  City  with  Leon,  Aguas- 
calientes,  etc.,  is  in  full  operation  through  the  State;  a  branch  of  the  same 
railroad  is  projected  to  connect  Queretaro  by  the  way  of  Celaya  and  Guadala- 
jara with  San  Bias. 

The  main  line  of  the  International  Construction  Company's  railroad  is 
projected  to  connect  the  capital  with  Mexico  City. 

QUERKTARO, 

The  capital  of  the  State,  with  48,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Otra  Banda 
river,  is  a  very  enterprising  city.  In  1848  the  articles  of  peace  were  signed 
here  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  on  the  Cerro  de  las  Cam- 
panas,  close  to  the  city,  Maximilian,  the  noble-hearted,  but  ill-advised,  gave  up 
his  life  with  the  brave  Generals  Miramon  and  Mejia,  iti  Ma.^^  i^^l.    '^V^  ^\v^ 
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has  a  gubernatorial  p^ace>  cathedral,  several  churches,  theatre^  and  an  exten- 
sive aqueduct  supplies  the  city  with  excellent  water.  There  is  also  a  tramwaj 
service  and  the  city  is  lighted  by  electricity. 

Newspaper. — La  Sombra  de  Arteaga,  weekly. 

Prominent  Merchants. — Carlos  Rubio,  Amaud  y  Martel,  Rivera  7  Mac- 
Gregor,  Jos^  Garcia  and  Gonzalez. 

Lawyers. — ^Juventino  Guerra,  Prospero  Vega,  Alfonso  Septien,  Jos6  Arteaga, 
Manuel  Mulloz  and  Eduardo  Lopez. 

Physicians. — Manuel  Septien,  Jos^  M.  Esquivel,  Jos^  Suirob  and  M. 
Jimenez. 

BAH  JUAV  DEL  BIO, 

On  the  river  of  the  same  name,  with  1 1,000  inhabitants.  The  city  has  a  tram- 
way service. 

Merchants. — Manuel  Pemisquia,  Pablo  Bemiecos,  Francisco  Echeverria, 
Alejandro  Camacho,  Pedro  Argain  and  Matias  Ruiz. 

Lawyers — J.  Basurto,  N.  Baliesteros  and  Juan  Lopez. 

Government  lands  are  valued  at  13,511.32  per  sitio  de  ganado  mayor,  or 
78^  cents  per  acre. 
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STATE  OF  SAN  LUIS  POTOSI. 

Popylatwn :  516,486.  Area :  71,210  sqvxire  kilometres. 

m 

Situated  between  21^  14'  and  24^  37'  lat.  north  and  0°  34'  long,  east  and 
3**  20'  long,  west  from  Mexico  City ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Coahuila, 
northeast  by  Nuevo  Leon  and  Tamaulipas,  east  by  Vera  Cruz,  south  by  the 
States  of  Mexico,  Queretaro,  Guanajuato,  southwest  by  Jalisco  and  on  the  west 
by  2^acatecas. 

Mountains. — ^The  Sierra  Madre  traverses  the  State  in  various  branches, 
known  as  the  Sierra  del  Venado,  Gorda,  Naola,  Guadalcazar  and  Ramos.  The 
eastern  range  of  low  hills  is  known  as  the  Huasteca  Potosina. 

Rivers. — ^The  Rio  Bagres  runs  through  the  southeastern  part  taking  up  the 
Rio  Verde. 

Lakes. — ^In  the  western  part  are  several  small  lagunes,  where  considerable 
salt  is  produced. 

Products. — Sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  corn,  beans,  wheat,  fruits  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  magueys,  a  fibre  called  **istle,"  woods  of  great  variety,  cattle, 
horses,  mules,  marble,  plaster,  salt,  iron,  coal,  tin,  cinnabar,  lead,  silver,  gold 
and  petroleum. 

The  mining  industry  has  attained  quite  an  importance  in  the  State.  The 
districts  are  San  Luis,  Cerro  de  San  Pedro,  Cerro  de  la  Rasposa,  Cerro  de 
los  Blancos  y  Peltonte,  Bernalejo,  Catorce,  Charcas,  Sabino,  Pefion  Blanco, 
laguna  de  Tapado,  Ramos  and  Guadalcazar.  The  annual  products  of  the 
mines  are  I3, 404, 745,  employing  11,650  hands. 

AGSICULTUBAL    PBODUCTS. 

The  annual  amount  and  value  of  the  crops  are  as  follows : 

C^om 287,862,400  kilogr.,  valued  at $6,081,600 

\Vheat 12,780,000      "  *'         20,000 

^lack  Beans 11,796,300      "  " 506,880 

Pepper 3,400,000      "  '*         253,000 


^fiarley 9,230,000      "  **         195,000 

^ice.~ 725,000       *'  **  60,000 

Chick  Peas 568,500       **  '*  20,590 

t^arden  Beans 431,600      '*  "  12,500 

Potatoes 180,000       **  **  10,500 

COTTON  FACTOST. 

El  Venado,  belonging    to  J.   H.  Bahnsen  &  Co.,  produces  1,700  kilo- 
grammes wick,  1,500  kilogrammes  thread,  2,784  pieces  cloth,  per  month. 
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The  State  is  divided  into  thirteen  partidos  (or  counties),  as  follows :  San 
Luis  Potosi,  with  127,622  inhabitants ;  Santa  Maria  del  Rio,  50,982  ;  Catorce, 
56,520;  Moctezuma,  40,820;  Guadalcazar,  29,990;  Cerritos,  29,750;  Sali- 
nas, 15,899 ;  Rio  Verde,  41,210  ;  Ciudad  del  Maiz,  30,103;  Hidalgo,  37,862; 
Tancanhuitz,  21,691;  Ciudad  de  Valles,  17,325;  Tamazunchale,  16,712. 

Each  partido  has  one  jefe  politico  (county  supervisor). 

The  State  contains  12  cities,  42  towns,  243  villages,  159  landed  estates  and 
156  farms. 

The  taxable  property  is  valued  in  the  cities  at  15)449)369  ;  in  the  country, 
at  |7>68i,336.     Total,  |i3>i3o»7o5- 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  State  supports  183  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  9,486  pupils;  56 
primary  schools  for  girls,  with  3,690  pupils ;  a  scientific  literary  institute, 
with  200  students ;  and  a  seminary  (Guadalupano  Josefino,)  with  200  students. 

THE  STATE  OOVEBNMEHT 

Was  organized  in  1824,  its  constitution  proclaimed  in  1857  and  amended  in 
1862.  The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years,  receiving  a  salary  of  ^4,000  per 
annum.     Secretary  of  State,  $2,400  per  annum. 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  fifteen  members,  receiving  1 1,800  per  an- 
num. 

The  Judiciary  consists  of  four  magistrates  and  one  president,  each  receiv- 
ing 1 2, 400  per  annum. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  DSPA&TKSHT 

Has  one  distributing  office  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  with  thirteen  estafetas  (postal 
routes)  and  fifteen  agencies. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Federal  Government  has  telegraph  offices  at  Buena  Vista,  Catorcc, 
Cerritos,  Charcas,  Guadalcazar,  Matehuala,  Moctezuma,  Ciudad  del  Maiz, 
Peotillos,  Rioverde,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Peflon  Blanco,  Valle  de  San  Francisco, 
Santa  Maria  del  Rio,  Tancanhuitz,  Tamazunchale,  Villa  de  Reyes,  Alaquines 

and  Ahualulco. 

TELEPHONES. 

The  Mexican  Telephone  Company  has  an  exchange  at  San  Luis  Potosi. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Mexican  Central  Railroad  is  constructing  a  branch  from  Tampico, 
passing  through  the  capital  of  the  State  and  connecting  the  same  with  Guada- 
lajara and  San  Bias. 

The  Mexican  National  Construction  Company  (Palmer-Sullivan  Railroad) 
is  building  its  main  line  from  Laredo  and  Saltillo,  south  through  San  Luis,  to 
connect  it  with  Mexico  City.  A  branch  of  the  same  railroad  is  projected  to 
connect  San  Luis  with  Zacatecas. 
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The  International  Construction  Company  has  projected  a  branch  frpm 
Tampico  to  San  Luis  and  thence  southwest  to  connect  with  the  main  line. 

The  Mexican,  Oriental,  Interoceanic  and  International  Railroad  (Gould- 
De  Gress)  has  projected  a  branch  from  the  main  line  in  Tamaulipas,  passing 
through  Victoria  to  San  Luis  Potosi. 

There  is  a  tramway  service  in  the  capital. 

SAN  liOIS  POTOSI, 

The  capital  of  the  State,  with  45,000  inhabitants,  is  a  thrifty  business  place, 
and  next  to  Mexico  City  destined  to  be  the  largest  railroad  centre  of  the  Mexi- 
can Republic.  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  great  plateau  of  Anahuac,  in  a 
valley  extending  from  north  to  south,  about  forty-five  miles.  Seen  from  a 
distance,  after  ascending  the  plateau,  San  Luis,  with  its  eighteen  domes  and 
towers,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  Moorish  city.  Like  all  Mexican  cities, 
its  streets  are  narrow  and  run  at  right  angles.  After  the  royal  decree  dividing 
Mexico  into  intendencies,  the  City  of  San  Luis  Potosi  was  made  the  capital 
of  the  intendency  of  the  same  name,  the  present  State  of  Texas  forming,  as  a 
province,  a  part  of  that  intendency. 

Newspapers, — La  Cr6salida  and  El  Correo  de  San  Luis,  weeklies;  El 
Republicano,  semi-weekly. 

Prominent  Merchants. — Muriedas  &  Co.,  J.  H.  Bahnsen  &  Co.,  Matias  H. 
Soberon,  Aristi  &  Co.,  Herculano  M.  de  Lara  successors,  A.  Gutheil  &  Co., 
Pittman  &r  Co.,  Caire  &  Texier,  Aguerre  hermanos,  Campos  y  Gomez,  Pons- 
hermano,  Carlos  Danne,  Ortolozaga  &  Co.,  Antonio  Delgado  Renteria,  Bal- 
mori  &Co.,  Larrache  successors,  Gastinel  &  Auber,  Ignacio  Noriega,  Juan  Jos6 
Ottermin,  Santiago  Diliz,  Juan  Eguillor,  Gedowius  &  Co.,  J.  Heredia,  J.  M. 
Otahegui  and  Jos6  Rodriguez  Angelina. 

Lawyers, — Tomas  del  Hoyo,  Ignacio  Arriaga,  Francisco  Macias  Valadez, 
Rafael  E.  Sousa,  Conrado  Diaz  Soto,  Rafael  Gordoa,  Francisco  de  P.  Ramos, 
Joaquin  DegoUado,  Miguel  Villalobos,  Severo  I.  Reyes,  Mariano  Palau,  Man- 
uel Ambris,  Moctezuma,  Manuel  Martinez,  Santiago  Chavira,  Mariano  Chavez, 
Silvestre  Lopez  Portillo,  Jacobo  Villalobos,  Jos6  M.  Aguirre  and  Ramon 
Ramos  Flores. 

Physicians, — ^Angel  Carpio,  Buenaventura  Paz,  Flaviano  D.  Romero,  Ig- 
nacio Gama,  Jos6  Gama,  Francisco  Estrada  (padre),  Jos^  M.  Coca,  Juan  M. 
Diaz  Sandi,  Joaquin  Lopez  Hermosa,  Dr.  Schaffner,  Antonio  Sosa,  Alejo 
Monsisvais,  Alberto  Lopez  Hermosa  and  Juan  Cabral. 

MATEHUALA. 

With  25,000  inhabitants. 

Merchants, — Soriano  y  Almanza,  Barrenechea  hermanos,  Trinidad  Avila 
and  Moreno  hermanos. 

Lawyers, — Aguirre,  Anastasio  Gaitan,  Ignacio  Barajas,  Mariano  Irigoyen 
and  Joaquin  H.  Villalobos. 

Physicians, — Nicolas  Zertuche  and  Santiago  Atchett. 
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CIUDAD  DEL  MAIZ, 

With  23,845  inhabitants. 

Merchants, — ^Joaquin  Barragan,  J.  Dominguez,  Francisco  Anajra  and  Pedro 
Horta. 

Lawyer, — ^Juan  B.  Barragan. 

KIO   YEBDS, 
With  26,035  inhabitants. 

Merchants, — Antonio  Castro  y  Carreon,  Administrator  of  Jos^  Pando  and 
Antonio  Castillo. 

Lawyers. — Antonio  Mejia  Borja  and  Tirso  Garcia. 

Physician, — Dr.  Cervantes. 

Government  lands  are  valued  at  $2,633.41  per  sitio  de  ganado  mayor,  or 
58^  cents  per  acre. 
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STATE  OF  SINALOA. 

Population:  186,491.  Area:  98,730  sqiuire  kilometres. 

Situated  between  22°  32'  and  27®  55^  lat.  north  and  6°  12'  and  10®  28'  long, 
west  of  Mexico  City.  The  Fuerte  river  at  the  north  separates  this  State  from 
Sonora;  the  Sierra  Madre  to  the  east  divides  it  from  Chihuahua  and  Durango; 
at  the  southeast  the  Caflas  river  is  the  division  between  Jalisco,  and  the  Gulf 
of  California  and  Pacific  ocean  form  the  western  boundary. 

Mountains, — ^The  Sierra  Madre,  on  the  eastern  border,  sends  a  number  of 
hills  to  the  west,  following  the  course  of  the  rivers. 

Rivers, — The  principal  rivers  are  the  Fuerte  (200  miles),  Sinaloa  (180  miles), 
Culiacan  (150  miles),  with  the  Humaya,  the  Elota  (no  miles),  Piastla,  Mazat- 
Ian,  Rosario  and  Cafias  rivers. 

Seaports, — Navachiste,  Tamazula,  Altata,  Angeles  and  Mazatlan,  the  latter 
being  one  of  the  principal  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Products, — The  State  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  cereals,  such  as 
oranges,  bananas,  cocoanuts,  cherries,  corn,  cotton,  allil,  sugar  cane,  palm 
oil,  rubber,  potatoes,  tobacco,  besides  brazil  and  iron  wood,  pine,  cedar,  ebony, 
mahogany,  poplar,  mesquite  and  many  others. 

The  State  is  divided  into  nine  mining  districts,  as  follows  :  Rosario,  silver, 
gold,  copper,  salt ;  Concordia,  silver,  coal,  mercury ;  Mazatlan,  silver,  gold, 
copper,  salt ;  San  Ignacio,  gold  silver,  copper ;  Cosald,  silver,  gold,  lead,  cop- 
per, salt ;  Culiacan,  silver,  gold,  lead,  salt ;  Mocorito,  silver,  lead,  copper ; 
Sinaloa,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  salt ;  Fuerte,  silver,  gold  lead,  cop- 
I)er,  salt. 

The  annual  product  of  the  mines  is  11,829,810,  employing  2,000  men. 
The  pearl,  seal  and  cod  fisheries  constitute  an  important  factor  of  the  State 
industry. 

AGSICULTUBAL  PBODUCTS. 

The  annual  amount  and  value  of  the  crops  are  : 

Com...    94,887,200  kilogr.,  valued  at |2, 194,800 

Cotton 1,500,000  **  **        500,000 

Cane  Sugar 3,150,000  **  *'        395>ooo 

IBlack  Beans. 3»953>2oo  **  "        167,040 

Wheat 2,414,000  "  '<        148,000 

Red  Pepper 1,002,600  **  **        83,550 

Rice 610,000  ''  ''        52,000 

AiSil •. 22,000  *'  '*        35>ooo 
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Tobacco 102,900  kilogr.,  valued  at ^26,850 

Potatoes 301,800       "             "        i5>46o 

Common  White  Beans 163,600       "             "        4>74o 

Anise 16,000       '*            *'        1,500 

COTTON  CLOTH  FACT0RIS8. 

La  Bahia,  at  Mazatlan,  belonging  to  Melchers  successores,  produces  3,800 
pieces  unbleached  cloth  per  month ;  La  Union,  at  Villa  Union,  Ek:heguren 
Bros.,  proprietors,  produces  5,000  pieces  per  month;  El  Coloso,  at  Culiacao, 
Joaquin  Redo  &  Co.,  proprietors,  produces  6,000  pieces  per  month. 

Sugar  Mills. — At  Culiacan,  Joaquin  Redo,  proprietor,  and  another  at 
Mochicahui,  Francisco  O.  y  Sarmiento,  proprietor. 

There  is  also  an  iron  foundry  at  Mazatlan,  belonging  to  Joaquin  Redo  and 
Vicente  Ferreira,  successores,  and  gas  works  at  Mazatlan. 

The  soil  and  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Sonora;  along  the  coast  somewhat 
sandy,  but  fertile ;  the  north  and  northeastern  part  mountainous  and  well  cov- 
ered with  timber  of  all  kinds ;  the  interior  valleys  very  fertile. 

The  State  is  divided  into  nine  districts  and  twenty-nine  municipalities,  vix.: 
Rosario,  18,184  inhabitants;  Concordia,  12,276;  Mazatlan,  29,034;  San 
Ignacio,  8,810;  Cosald,  16,023;  Culiacan,  35,592 ;  Mocorito,  14,990;  Sina- 
loa,  25,802;  Fuerte,  25,780.     Total,  186,491. 

It  contains  4  cities,  10  towns,  80  villages,  98  landed  estates  and  192  farms. 

The  taxable  property  is  valued  in  the  cities  at  I3, 65  8, 446;  in  the  country, 
at  $5>75i»S90-     Total,  19,410,336. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  State  has  238  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  6,600  pupils;  42  primary 
schools  for  girls,  with  2,600  pupils;  i  college  (Rosales),  with  30  students;  i 
grammar  school,  with  20  students ;  i  nautical  college,  with  26  students ;  and  i 
seminary,  wich  50  students. 

THE  STATE  GOVERHXENT 

Was  organized  in  1834. 

The  chief  executive  officers  are  the  Governor,  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  State  Treasurer. 

Each  district  has  its  jefe  politico  (county  supervisor). 

The  Judiciary  is  composad  of  one  president  and  three  magistrates,  with 
j2,i6o  annual  salary. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  nine  members,  receiving  |i,8oo  salary  each  per 
annum. 

THE   POST   OFFICE   DEPARTMENT 

Has  one  distributing  office  at  Mazatlan,  with  ten  estafetas  (postal  routes)  and 
6fteen  agencies. 
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TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Federal  Government  has  telegraph  offices  at  Copala,  Concordia,  Villa 
Union,  Mazatlan,  Quelite,  Elota,  Quila,  Culiacan,  San  Ignacio,  Cosali,  Gua- 
dalupe de  los  Reyes,  Altata,  Fuerte,  Mocorito,  Panuco  and  Rosario. 

TELEPHONES. 

The  Mexican  Telephone  Company  has  an  exchange  at  Mazatlan. 

BAILSOADS. 

The  Mexican  Central  Railroad  is  constructing  a  branch  to  connect  Mazat- 
lan with  San  Bias. 

The  Sinaloa  and  Durango  Railroad,  between  Altata  and  Culiacan,  is  now  in 
operation. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Line,  to  run  along  the  coast,  connecting  Altata  with 
Mazatlan  and  San  Bias,  is  projected. 

The  Texas  and  Topolobampo  Railroad,  to  connect  Mazatlan  with  Alamos 
in  Sonora,  is  projected. 

STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  running  between  Panama  and  San 
Francisco,  call  at  Mazatlan,  as  do  the  steamer  Newbern  of  the  California  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  the  steamer  of  the  Gulf  of  California  Line.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  lighthouse  established  at  Mazatlan. 

•  CUIilACAN, 

The  capital  of  the  State,  with  10,000  inhahitants,  is  situated  on  the  Culiacan 
river,  about  155  miles  from  Mazatlan.  It  has  a  state  house  for  the  sessions  of 
the  Legislature ;  a  mint,  cotton  factory  and  several  large  business  houses.  The 
national  college  (Rosales)  was  established  in  this  city  in  1875. 

Newspapers. — £1  Continental  and  £1  Estado  de  Sinaloa,  weeklies. 

Prominent  Merchants, — Redo  Valadez,  O.  Salmon,  Robert  R.  Simon  & 
Co.  and  Angel  Urrea. 

Physicians. — Ramon  Ponce  de  Leon,  J.  Paliza,  Rafael  Taboada  and  Ignacio 
Freslon. 

Mining  and  Civil  Engineers. — Luis  G.  Orozco,  Celso  Gaxiola,  Geo.  Douglas, 
Mariano  Martinez  de  Castro  and  Enrique  Amezcua. 

MAZATLAN, 

Is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  1,500  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  protected  by  a 
fort.  It  has  a  population  of  about  17,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  quite  an 
extensive  trade  with  California,  Durango,  northern  Jalisco  and  the  interior  of 
the  State.  The  city  contains  a  custom  house,  city  hall,  military  barracks,  cotton 
factory,  two  iron  foundries,  gas  works,  horse  railroad,  one  church  and  two 
hotels — the  Iturbide  ayid  Nacional. 
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Prominent  Business  Men, — Melchers  successores;  Bartning  hermanos  & 
Co.;  Joaquin  Redo,  Hernandez  Mendia  &  Co.;  J.  de  la  Quintana  &  Co.;  Juan 
Somelleria  &  Co.;  Rogers  &  Marshall ;  Juan  Cristobal  Farber ;  Edward  Coffey; 
Budwig  &  Rasch  ;  Isaac  y.  Coppoll ;  Charpentier,  Reynard  &  Co.;  Heyman 
&  Co.;  Jesus  Escobar;  Federico  Koerdell  &  Co.  and  Haas  &  Aguiar. 

Bankers. — Echeguren,  hermana  &  sobrinos  and  J.  Kelli  &  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, — Francisco  Duhagon  and  Maxemin  hermanos. 

Agents  for  Subscriptions, — ^Bartolom^  Carbajal  &  Serrano  and  Donaciano 
Paez. 

Lawyers, — Francisco  Gomez  Flores,  Jos^  Maria  Iribarren,  Jesos  Rio, 
Francisco  Alcalde  and  Albino  Pulido. 

B08ABI0, 

A  city  of  about  6,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  near  the  Rosario  river,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  silver  mines  near  by.  It  has  considerable  trade  with  Duran^o 
and  Guadalajara.     Sr.  Domingo  Rodriguez  is  one  of  the  leading  lawyers. 

C08ALA 

Is  a  town  of  about  5,000  inhabitants,  sixty  miles  southeast  from  Culiacan,  and 
is  celebrated  for  its  silver  mines.     Sr.  Rafael  Villegas  is  the  principal  lawyer. 

Government  lands  command  the  same  price  as  in  Sonora,  viz.:  $438.90  per 
sitio  de  ganado  mayor. 
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STATE  OF  SONORA. 

PopubJtim:  115,424.  Area:  204,600  square  kilometres. 

Situated  between  26®  39'  42''''  and  32°  25'  lat.  north  and  9**  10'  and  15®  49^ 
long,  west  of  Mexico  City ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Arizona,  on  the  north- 
west by  the  Colorado  river,  on  the  west  by  the  Gulf  of  California,  on  the  south 
by  the  Fuerte  river,  forming  the  division  line  between  the  State  of  Sinaloa 
and  east  by  the  State  of  Chihuahua. 

Mountains, — ^The  Sierra  Madre  forms  a  natural  barrier  to  the  east  and  send 
out  the  Cordilleras  de  Antdnez,  De  Cananea,  De  Batuco  and  Alamos ;  also  the 
Sierras  de  Sahuaripa,  Oposura  and  Prieta. 

Rivers, — The  principal  rivers  are  the  Sonora,  Mayo  (80  leagues),  Yaqui 
(150  leagues),  San  Jos6  and  Altar  river  (108  leagues).  * 

Seaports, — Guaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  California  and  Libertad,   north  of 
Tiburon  Island,  and  the  proposed  harbor  of  Topolobampo. 

Products, — ^This  State  is  principally  known  as  one  of  the  richest  mining 
States  of  the  Mexican  Republic  and  is  divided  into  the  mining  districts  of 
Hermosillo,  silver,  gold,  lead,  copper,  salt,  alum  and  marble ;  Guaymas,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  salt,  lead,  alum,  iron,  sulphur  and  marble ;  Ures,  gold,  silver, 
lead,  tin,  iron,  lime,  plaster  of  paris,  rock  salt,  beryl  and  topaz ;  Arizpe,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  tin,  nitrate  of  potash,  rock  salt,  marble  and  coal ; 
Alamos,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  sulphur,  rock  salt  and 
marble ;  Altar,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  carbonate  of  soda  and 
marble ;  Sahuaripa,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  tin,  alum  and  antimony ; 
Magdalena,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lime,  plaster  of  paris,  nitrate  of  potash 
and  carbonate  of  soda  \  Oposura  (or  Moctezuma),  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
nitrate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  soda,  lime,  plaster  of  paris,  mercury,  marble 
and  coal. 

The  annual  product  of  the  mines  is  $1,640,272,  employing  5,600  men. 

THE   AGBIOTTLTUBAL   PRODUCTS 
In  1882  were  as  follows : 

Com 66,262,880  kilogr.,  valued  at ^ |i)399*92o 

Wheat 4,970,000  **  "  280,000 

Cane  Sugar 2,210,000  **  "  276,000 

Black  Beans. 2,751,900  **  *'  116,280 

Red  Pepper 699,900  **  **  5^*390 

Rice 610,000  **  "  50,000 

Potatoes  •       504,000  **  "  3i>5oo 

Spanish  Peas 331,000  "  '*  16,555 

Chick  Peas 247,900  "  "  10,770 

Lentils 123,500  "  *'  5>47o 
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The  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  mules  is  carried  on  in  some  dis- 
tricts, while  the  temperate  climate  produces  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  fruits, 
such  as  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  limes,  grapes,  pomegranates,  peaches,  figs, 
apples,  pears,  apricots,  guavas,  etc ;  also  cotton,  flax,  indigo,  coffee  and  to- 
bacco. On  the  Alameta,  Altar  and  Ignacio  rivers  especially  excellent  cotton 
is  produced.  The  soil  varies  from  the  sandy,  dry  and  arid  on  the  coast  to  the 
richest  undulated  alluvial  and  gradually  rising  valleys  in  the  interior.  The 
mountains  are  clad  with  extensive  forests  of  pine,  oak,  brazil  wood,  mulberry 
mesquite,  etc.  The  climate  is  varied,  from  extreme  heat  to  freezing,  which 
latter  is  reached  during  the  winter  months,  from  November  to  March.  The 
warm  season  commences  in  May  and  the  heat  becomes  extreme  during  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August. 

FACTORIES, 

Cotton  thread  and  unbleached  cotton  cloth  are  manufactured  at  the  factory 
**  Angeles,'*  in  San  Miguel  de  Horcasitas,  owned  by  Ortiz  Bros.,  employing 
300  hands  and  producing  1,000  pieces  common  cloth  per  month;  also  fac- 
tories in  Oposura,  and  near  the  Yaqui  and  Mayo  rivers.  District  of  Alamos 
and  Guaymas ;  sombrero  factory  of  palm  leaves  in  Nuri,  District  of  Alamos, 
and  one  in  Villa  Pesqueira,  District  of  Ures ;  shoe  factory  in  Guaymas ;  soap 
factory  and  distillery  of  spirits  in  Hermosillo  and  Alamos. 

ArticUs  of  Exportation, — Mineral  ores,  flour,  hides  and  hats. 

The  State  is  divided  into  nine  districts,  or  counties,  and  ninety-five  munici- 
palities, or  townships.     The  districts  and  populations  are  as  follows :  Altar, 
5,468;    Magdalena,   5,500;    Arispe,  6,543;   Moctezuma,  9,395;  Sahuaripa^ 
8,000;    Ures,  18,282;    Hermosillo,  25,000;    Guaymas,  15,000,  and  Alamos, 
22,236. 

Within  its  limits  are  5  cities,  12  towns,  93  villages,  112  landed  estates  and 
461  farms. 

The  taxable  property  in  the  cities  amounts  to  $2,350,600 ;  in  the  countiy, 
to  14,872,900.     Total,  17,223,500. 


STATE   QOVEHNMSHT. 

From  1822  to  1830  this  State  formed  part  of  the  State  of  the  Occident, 
which  in  the  latter  year  was  divided  into  the  States  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa. 
The  State  constitution  was  proclaimed  Feb.  23,  1861,  and  amended  in  1872. 

The  chief  executive  of  the  State  is  the  Governor,  elected  for  four  years, 
receiving  an  annual  salary  of  ^4,800,  and  a  Vice-Governor.  Each  district  is 
presided  over  by  a  jefe  politico  (county  supervisor),  who  are  elected  by  the 
people. 

The  Tribunal  of  Justice  has  a  president,  two  magistrates  and  one  fiscus. 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  thirteen  members,  receiving  an  annual 
salary  of  $1,560  each. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

The  State  supports  80  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  3,500  pupils ; 
primary  schools  for  girls,  with  740  pupils ;  i  college  for  boys,  with  80  1 
dents,  and  i  college  for  girls,  with  50  students,  for  secondary,  superior  ; 
professional  instruction. 

POST  OFFICE  DEFABTMEHT. 

There  is  one  distributing  office  at  Hermosillo,  with  eight  estafetas  (po 
routes)  and  forty-one  agencies. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  central  office  (section  19)  at  Gua)rmas,  \ 
seven  stations. 

TELEPHONES. 

The  Mexican  Telephone  Company  has  an  office  at  Guaymas,  with  sev 
subscribers. 

EAILBOADS. 

The  Sonora  Railroad,  chartered  September  14, 1880,  and  receiving  a  subi 
of  $7,000  per  kilometre,  connects  at  Nogales  with  the  N.  M.  &  A.  R.  R,  1 
ning  thence  south  through  Magdalena  and  Hermosillo  to  Guaymas ;  no^ 
^1  operation. 

Texas  and  Topolobampo  Railroad,  chartered  June  13,  1881,  with  a  sub 
of  tSiOoo  per  kilometre,  to  connect  at  Alamos  with  the  branch  of  the  Soi 
Hailroad ;  projected. 

Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  chartered  June  22,  1 881,  to  run  from  the  moutl 
the  Colorado  river  along  the  coast,  through  Guyamas,  etc. ;  projected. 

Alamos  to  the  Port  of  Yavaros  Railroad,  chartered  July  20,  1881 ;  projec 

Lobos  and  Sasab^  Railroad,  chartered  May  31,  1882,  to  run  between 
port  on  the  Gulf  of  California  called  Puerto  de  los  Lobos  and  the  frontier  t 
of  Sdsabe;  projected,  though  the  first  company  have  forfeited  their  charter. 

A  railroad  from  the  coal  beds  of  the  Yaqui  to  Morrito,  chartered  Decen 
15,  1880;  projected. 

HERMOSIIiliO, 

The  capital  of  the  State,  with  25,000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  valley  near 
Sonora  river,  has  clean  and  well  paved  streets.     The  principal  buildings 
the  Capitol,  mint,  assay  office,  municipal  building,  prison,  public  school, 
theatre,  two  churches  and  casino. 

Hotels. — ^The  Iturbide,  Nacional,  Cinco  de  Mayo  and  Cosmopolitan. 

Prominent  Business  Men, — ^Albiztegui  y  Alatorre,  Francisco  G.  Norii 
Agustin  A.  Pesquiera,  Ruiz  y  Mascareftas,  Celedonio  Ortiz  and  Carlos  Man( 

Lawyers. — N.  Rodriguez,  I.  Trelles  and  Alejandro  Guerrero. 

Physicians. — Eugenio  Pesquiera,  Gabriel  Monteverde,  Jos6  Gandara  anc 
Rodriguez  y  Gomez. 
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Commission  Merchants, — ^Florencio  Velasco,  Camou  Bros,  and  Antonia 
Calderon. 

ALAMOS, 

On  the  Yaqui  river,  with  5,000  inhabitants,  is  the  principal  trading  place  with 
Chihuahua  and  northern  Sinaloa,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  mining  towns  in  the 
State. 

Prominent  Merchants, — Ocharan  &  del  Corte,  Quirino  Corbald,  Antonio 
Goycoolea  &  Co.,  Pedro  S.  Salazar,  B.  Marti  Casal,  Miguel  C.  Urrea  and 
Vincente  Ortiz  &  hijo. 

Lawyers, — Salvador  Tirado,  Pedro  Ochoa,  Ricardo  Searcy  and  Jesus 
Ceballos. 

Physicians, — ^Alfonso  Ortiz  and  Antonio  J.  Carbajal. 

Commission  Merchants, — ^J.  M.  Ortiz  y  hermanos  and  Tomas  R.  Bonis  €  hijo. 

GUATHAB. 

This  port  on  the  Gulf  of  California  is  situated  about  sixty  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Yaqui  river,  and  is  completely  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  the  Isl- 
ands of  Pajaros,  San  Vicente,  Pitayas  and  Tierra  Firma,  and  contains  abont 
5,000  inhabitants.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Sonora  Railroad  business  is 
increasing  rapidly,  and  quite  a  number  of  wholesale  importing  houses  have 
been  established.  The  city  has  a  shoe,  soap  and  ice  factory,  oyster  canning 
establishment,  court  of  the  first  and  second  appeal,  hospital,  railroad,  telegraph 
and  telephone  offices,  and  the  Wells-Fargo  Express  Company's  office. 

The  prominent  buildings  are,  Mexican  custom  house,  one  church,  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Hotel  and  Hotel  de  Guaymas,  and  the  Theatre  Alvarez. 

Ocean  traffic  is  carried  on  by  the  steamers  City  of  Mexico  and  State  or 
Sonora,  the  first  arriving  on  the  14th  and  leaving  on  the  15th  or  i6th,  carrying 
passengers  to  La  Paz,  Mazatlan,  Cape  St.  Lucas,  Altata,  Magdalena  Bay  and 
San  Francisco ;  State  of  Sonora,  sailing  every  three  weeks  for  La  Paz,  Altata^ 
Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Chamela  and  Manzanillo. 

The  price  of  the  Government  lands  (terr^nos  baldios)  is  fixed  for  the  years 
1 883-1 884  at  $438.90  per  sitio  de  ganado  mayor  (4,477  acres),  or  9^  cents 
per  acre. 
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STATE  OF  TABASCO. 

Population:  104,747.  Area:  30,680  square  kilometres. 

Situated  between  i6°  46^  and  18^  40''  lat.  north  and  4**  50''  and  8°  9^ 
long,  east  from  Mexico  City ;  borders  on  the  north  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on 
the  east  on  Campeche  and  Guatemala,  on  the  south  on  Guatemala  and  Chiapas, 
and  on  the  west  on  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Mountains, — In  the  central  southern  part  runs  a  low  ridge  parallel  with  the 
Macuspan  river,  called  the  Cordillera  El  Tortuguero. 

Rivers. — ^The  Grijalva  (or  Mescalapa),  549  kilometres;  the  Teapa,  Taco- 
talpa,  Usumacinta  and  Chiltepec. 

Lakes. — Laguna  de  Santa  Ana  and  Cupilquillo 

Seaports. — Frontera,  on  the  Gulf,  and  Sari  Juan  Bautista  on  the  Grijalva 
river. 

Products. — Cacao,  sugar  cane,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  corn,  beans,  rice, 
vanilfa,  hides  and  deer-skins,  mahogany,  cedar,  guayacan,  fustic,  brazil  wood, 
dye  woods,  medicinal  plants  and  tropical  fruits,  petroleum,  marble  and  rock 
salt. 

AGSICULTUBAL   PRODUCTS. 

The  annual  amount  and  value  of  the  crops  are : 

Com 539602,500  kilogr.,  valued  at |i, 131,040 

Cacao.^.. 1,050,000  <'  '^         880,000 

Cane  Sugar 1,100,000  ''  ''         137,000 

Vanilla...;. 10,340  "  **         110,300 

Black  Beans 2,199,500  "  ''        92,940 

Rice 920,000  **  "         76,000 

Coffee 176,500  *'  ** 59iOoo 

Red  Pepper ;..      560,500  '*  '*        46,710 

Tobacco 111,500  **  **         29,080 

Sarsaparilla 49,170  **  "        17,280 

The  State  is  divided  into  twelve  partidos  (or  counties),  as  follows :  The 
Centre,  with  24,081  inhabitants;  Nacajuca,  9,613;  Jalpa,  3,677;  Comalcalco, 
9,475;  Cunduacan,  14,150;  Huimanguillo,  8,520;  Teapa,  6,158;  Tacotalpa, 
a>997;  Js^lapa,  5,893;  Macuspana,  13,021;  Jonuta,  3,735 >  Balancan,  3,427- 

It  contains  2  cities,  11  towns,  93  villages,  67  landed  estates  and  263  farms. 

The  taxable  property  is  valued  in  the  cities  at  $1,622,490;  in  the  country, 
at  $2,968,785.     Total,  $4>59i»275. 
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EDUCATIOHAL. 

The  State  supports  48  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  2,695  pupils ;  17  pri- 
mary schools  for  girls,  with  525  pupils;  the  Institute  Juarez,  with  65  scholars, 
for  secondary  and  higher  instruction. 

THE   8TATB    GOyXBNIOEHT. 

The  constitution  was  proclaimed  in  1857. 

The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years,  receiving  ^3,000  per  annum ;  a 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  receives  1 1,800  per  annum.  Each  partido  has  one 
efe  politico  (county  supervisor). 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  seven  members. 

The  Judiciary  consists  of  two  magistrates,  with  an  annual  salary  of  II9800 ; 
one  fiscus  and  one  general  assessor. 

THE  POST  OFFICB  DBPABTMEHT 

Has  one  distributing  office  at  San  Juan  Bautista,  with  two  estafetas  (postal 
routes)  and  sixteen  agencies. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Federal  Government  has  telegraph  offices  at  Cunduacdn,  Frontera, 
San  Juan  Bautista,  Trapiche,  Teapa,  Tacotalpa  and  Isla  del  Carmen. 

STEAMSHIP  LIEES. 

The  New  York,  Havana  and  Mexican  Mail  Steamship  Line  (F.  Alexandre 
&  Sons)  has  steamers  calling  at  Frontera. 

The  steamers  of  Bulnes  hermanos  run  from  San  Juan  Bautista  to  Frontera. 
Also  a  steamer  line  from  San  Juan  Bautista  to  Paso  de  Cosahuyapa. 

LIGHTHOUSES. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  lighthouse  af  Frontera. 

BAILBOADS. 

There  are  no  railroads  operated  or  projected  in  the  State,  except  a  tramway 
car  service  established  in  San  Juan  Bautista. 

SAN  JUAN  BAUTISTA, 

The  capital  of  the  State,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Grijalva  river,  has  a  gubernatorial  palace  and  many  houses  of  modem 
construction. 

Prominent  Business  Men. — Romano  hermanos,  Bulnes  hermanos,  M.  Berre- 
teaga  &  Co.,  Burelo  Mosquera  &  Co.,  Ruiz  de  la  Pefia  y  hermanos,  Ramos 
Lanz  hermanos,  Graham  &  Vidal,  Jamet  &  Sastre,  Maldonado  €  hijo,  Oliver 
hermanos,  Policarpo  Valenzuela,  Gabriel  Mijares,  A.  Barranco  &  Co.,  Jos^ 
Pulido  y  hermano,  Juan  Reina,  Isidore  M.  Diez  and  Ramon  Boix. 
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Lawyers, — ^Limbano  Correa,  Manuel  Sanchez  Marmol,  Fernando  Duque  de 
Estrada,  Serapio  Carillo,  Marcelino  Burelo,  Quintin  Saury,  Santiago  Cruces, 
Santiago  Cruces  Sastr^,  Pedro  Salazar,  Romulo  Becerra  y  Fabre,  Joaquin  D. 
Casasus,  M.  Molina  Solis,  Pantaleon  Gomez  Gil,  Bartolo  Conde,  Fernando 
Duret,  Luis  Presenda  Sanchez,  Francisco  Capetillo,  Jos6  M.  Sandoval,  Luis 
Montero,  Mariano  Pedrero  and  Jos6  A.  Dominguez* 

Physicians. — Manuel  Mestre,  Adolfo  Castafiares,  Sebastian  Zapata,  J.  Garcia, 
Alejandro  del  Rio,  J.  Cherizola,  B.  Sanchez,  M.  Garcia  Pifia,  P.  Lopez  de 
Mendoza,  Jos^  M.  Iris,  Benito  Cruces,  Francisco  Presenda  and  Antonio  Soler. 

Druggists. — ^ernando  Mendez,  Estrada  M.  Ponz,  L.  Ponz,  Salvador  Ser- 
ralta  and  Rafael  Montellano. 

Notaries. — ^Tomas  Sosa  Ortiz,  Candelario  Vera,  Gabriel  Torralba,  Faustino 
A.  Torralva,  Enrique  Montero  and  Santiago  Buselo.' 

Other  places  of  more  or  less  importance  are :  Teapa,  Cunduacan,  Huiman- 
guillo,  Cirdenas,    Comalcalco,    Frontera,  Macuspana,  Jalpa  and  Jonuta. 

The  Government  lands  are  valued  at  ^i>3i6.i7  per  sitio  de  ganado  mayor 
or  29^  cents  per  acre. 
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STATE  OF  TAMAULIPAS. 

Population :  140,187.  Area :  78,280  sqiuire  kilometres. 

Situated  between  22°  4'  and  27°  38'  lat.  north  and  i**  59'  long,  east  and  i® 
/  long,  west  from  Mexico  City ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  United  States 
(Rio  Grande),  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  south  by  Vera  Cruz 
and  on  west  and  southwest  by  San  Luis  Potosi. 

Mountains, — ^The  Cordilleras  del  Chamal  and  Cucharas  as  part  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  in  the  west,  and  the  Sierra  de  los  Martinez,  in  the  east. 

Rivers. — The  Rio  Grande  (or  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte),  2,280  kilometres. 
The  Tamesi  uniting  with  the  Panuco  river  at  Tampico.  The  Panuco  (as 
southern  limit),  the  San  Fernando,  Rio  de  la  Marina  and  the  Rio  Purificacion. 

Lakes. — Laguna  del  Carpintero,  Altamira,  Morales  and  Madre. 

Seaports. — ^Tampico,  Soto  la  Marina,  Bagdad  on  the  Gulf  coast  and 
Matamoras  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

Products. — Hides,  sugar,  dye  woods,  building  timber,  ebony,  com,  barley^ 
silver,  iron,  copper,  mercury,  coal,  petroleum,  salt,  earthenware,  cotton,  rice, 
potatoes,  tampico  fibre,  cattle,  horses,  mules  and  sheep. 

Though  quite  a  large  number  of  mines  were  worked  at  various  periods  in 
the  Sierra  de  San  Carlos,  very  little,  if  anything,  is  now  being  done  in  this 
important  industry.  Lately  American  companies  have  been  formed  to  work 
some  of  the  silver  mines  in  the  San  Carlos  mountains  and  the  coal  beds  near 
the  Rio  Grande  at  Guerrero. 

AOBICULTUBAL  PB0DUCT8. 

The  annual  amount  and  value  of  the  crops  are  as  follows: 

Corn 79,383,600  kilogr.,  valued  at ^1,677,120 

Cane  Sugar 2,400,000       ''  "  300,000 

Vanilla 23,900       *'  "  239,000 

Cotton 504,000       *'  **  168,000 

Black  Beans 3,407,200       "  "  1439970 

Sarsaparilla 270,800       *'  "  94»i40 

Rice 1,125,000       "  **  94,000 

Wheat 1, 455,500       "  *' 82,000 

Red  Pepper 868,500       "  "  72,480 

Potatoes 421,400       "  *'  25,200 

Barley 475»7oo       "  **  i3>4oo» 

The  State  is  divided  into  five  districts,  as  follows  :  Ciudad  Victoria,  vriHtm 
34>i5S  ii^habitants ;  Matamoros,  27,232  inhabitants ;  Tampico,  20,950;  Tulat 
{de  Tamaulipas),  36,668  ;  Mier,  21,132. 
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Within  its  limits  are  4  cities,  27  towns,  19  villages,  107  landed  estates 
and  322  farms. 

The  taxable  property  is  valued  in  the  cities  at  ^2,685,960;  in  the  country, 
at  12,996,355. 

EDUOATIOHAL. 

The  State  supports  89  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  6,300  pupils;  21 
primary  schools  for  girls,  with  3,200  pupils.  There  is  also  a  Catholic  semi- 
nary at  Victoria,  College  San  Juan,  at  Matamoros ;  boys  and  girls'  high  schools 
at  Tampico  and  Matamoros,  and  business  college  at  Matamoros. 

« 

THE  8TATB  GOYBBNIOEHT. 

The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  receives  a  salary  of  ^3,600 
per  annum ;  the  Secretary  of  State  receives  ^2,400  per  annum. 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  eleven  members,  and  each  district  is  pre- 
sided over  by  a  jefe  politico. 

The  Judiciary  is  composed  of  one  president,  with  ^2,400  salary  per  an- 
num ;  two  magistrates  and  one  fiscus,  at  1 1,800  per  annum. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  DEFABTKEHT 

Has  one  distributing  office  at  Victoria,  with  one  estafeta  (postal  route)  and 
three  agencies  ;  one  distributing  office  at  Matamoros,  with  seven  estafetas  and 
one  agency  ;  one  distributing  office  at  Tampico,  with  five  estafetas  and  three 
agencies  ;  one  distributing  office  at  Tula,  with  two  estafetas  and  four  agencies. 

TELEGBAPHB. 

The  Federal  Government  has  telegraph  offices  at  Bagdad,  Barra  de  Tam* 
pico,  Camargo,  Caderejta  Jimenez,  Cerralvo,  Guerrero,  Jimenez,  Jaumave, 
Matamoros,  Mier,  Nuevo-Morelos,  Paso  del  Tasajo,  Padilla,  Reynosa,  San 
Fernando  de  Presas,  Tula  de  Tamaulipas,  Tampico,  Tantoydquita,  Villagran, 
Victoria,  Camargo  and  Altamira. 

The  Mexican  Cable  Company  has  an  office  at  Barra  de  Tampico  and 
Tampico. 

TELEPH0HE8 

The  Mexican  Telephone  Company  has  exchanges  at  Tampico,  Matamoros 
and  Victoria. 

BAILBOAD8. 

The  Mexican  Central  Railroad  branch  from  Tampico  to  San  Luis  Potosi 
is  now  under  construction. 

The  International  Construction  Company's  Railroad  from  Tampico  to  San 
Luis  Potosi  is  projected. 

The  Mexican,  Oriental,  Interoceanic  and  International  Railroad  (Gould- 
De  Gress),  from  Laredo,  is  projected,  with  the  main  line  along  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State.  The  same  railroad  company's  branch  from  Matamoros  southwest 
to  the  main  line.     The  same  railroad  compauv's  bi^Xie\xlxo\£LN*\cXWka.^^N3:^'' 
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west  to  San  Luis  Potosi  and  east  to  the  main  line.  The  same  railroad  com- 
pany's branch  from  Tampico  northwest  to  the  main  line. 

The  Mexican  National  Construction  Company's  Railroad  (Palmer-Sulli- 
van), from  Matamoros  west  to  Camargo,  Mier  and  Monterey. 

Mier-Guerrero  Railroad,  chartered  Aug.  24,  1881,  without  subsidy. 

The  Tamaulipas  International  Railroad  from  San  Fernando  to  Victoria, 
and  branch  from  Matamoros,  via  Santander  to  San  Fernando,  chartered  May 
23,  1 88 1,  has  been  incorporated  with  the  International  (Gould-De  Gress)  Rail- 
road system  and  has  commenced  construction  from  Matamoros  south. 

STEAMSHIP   LIHEa 

The  New  York,  Havana  and  Mexican  Mail  Steamship  Company  (F.  Alex* 
andre  &  Sons)  have  steamers  running  from  New  Orleans  and  calling  at  Bagdad 
and  Tampico. 

The  Gulf  Coast  steamers  of  Bulnes  hermanos  call  at  Tampico  and  Bagdad. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company's  steamers  from  Southampton  call  at 
Tampico. 

The  Imperial  German  Mail  Steamship  Company's  steamers  from  Hamburg 
call  at  Tampico. 

CIUDAD    VICTORIA, 

The  capital  of  the  State,  with  6,000  inhabitants,  has  a  gubernatorial  palace 
and  State  offices. 

Prominent  Merchants, — Pablo  Lavin,  Casimiro  Lavin,  Viuda  de  Martinez, 
Francisco  Cortina  and  Jos^  Zorilla. 

Lawyers, — ^Juan  Garza  and  Bias  Gutierrez. 

TAICPICO, 

With  5»5oo  inhabitants,  on  the  lef\:  bank  of  the  Panuco  river,  has  considerable 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  Europe,  as  well  as  with  San  Luis  Potosi.  It 
has  a  theatre,  casino,  two  hospitals,  telegraph  and  telephone  offices  and  repair 
shops  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad  Company. 

Newspaper, — El  Semanario,  weekly. 

Prominent  Merchants, — ^Juan  J.  Vifia,  Federico  Shutz,  Viuda  de  Camacho 
&  Co.,  Maza,  Trapaga  &  Co.,  Viuda  de  Borde  &  Co.,  De  la  Lastra  &  Co., 
Fusco  hermanos,  Caloca  y  Castafios,  Ugarte  hermanos,  Simon  Torres  and 
Juan  Castillo. 

Lawyers, — J.  Nicolas  Arce  and  Modesto  Ortiz. 

Physicians, — Platen  Ostos  and  Emilio  Robert. 

Druggist, — J.  de  la  Garza. 

Dentist, — Mauricio  Braverman. 

MATAXOBOS, 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  (opposite  Brownsville,  Texas),  with 
12^000  inhabitants,  has  a  custom  house  for  ocean  and  inland  importation.  The 
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State  Government  has  a  gubernatorial  palace,  until  last  year  occupied  by  the 
Governor  and  State  officers,  a  cathedral  and  several  other  churches,  two  thea- 
tres, chamber  of  commerce,  casino,  commercial  college,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone offices,  and  tramway  service. 

Newspapers, — ^La  Lampara,  semi-weekly;  El  Progreso,  tri-weekly;  La 
Revista  del  Norte,  tri-weekly. 

Prominent  Merchants. — Santiago  Belden,  Francisco  Armendaiz,  Armen- 
daiz,  Maiz  y  hermano,  Adolfo  Mark  y  hermano,  Jos^  de  la  Mora,  Cross  &  Co., 
J.  P.  Bosch,  Francisco  Garcia,  F.  Iturria  and  Caspar  A.  Lynch. 

Lawyers, — Diego  Castillo  Montero,  Manuel  Mendiola,  Justo  Trevifio,  Leon 
Aragon  and  Trinidad  Gonzalez  Doria. 

Physicians. — Ignacio  Martinez,  Carlos  McManus,  Manuel  Gallardo,  Rafael 
Caraza,  Miguel  Cicero  and  Jos^  Ortega. 

Government  lands  are  valued  at  ^851. 12  per  sitio  de  ganado  mayor,    or  19 
cents  per  acre. 
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STATE  OF  TLAXCALA. 

Population :  138,988.  Area :  4,200  square  kilometres. 

Situated  between  19°  6'  and  19**  42'  lat.  north  and  o**  29'  and  i**  26'  long, 
east  from  Mexico  City;  bounded  on  the  northeast,  east  and  south  by  Puebla, 
on  the  west  by  Mexico  and  on  the  northwest  by  Hidal£o. 

Mountains. — ^The  State  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Malinche,  or 
Matlacueyatl,  14,704  feet  above  sea  level,  in  the  southern  part,  and  the  chain 
of  mountains  called  Rancheria  de  Tlaxco  and  Alzayanca,  forming  the  border 
line  from  northwest  to  southeast. 

Rivers, — The  Atoyac  river,  rising  in  the  San  Martin  mountains,  and  the 
Zahuapam  river  rising  in  the  Cerro  de  Tlaxco. 

Lakes, — ^The  Laguna  de  Acuitlapico,  in  the  southern  central  part,  the 
Rosario,  in  the  west,  and  the  Tonecuila,  in  the  east. 

Products, — Silver,  lead,  copper,  chalcedony,  coal,  barley,  wheat,  beans, 
com,  flax,  pita  fibre  and  pulque. 

AOBICULTURAL  PB0DUCT8. 

The  annual  amount  and  value  of  the  crops  are : 

Corn 75, 810,000  kilogr., valued  at ^1,602,000 

Barley 66,480,000       '*  "      1,100,000 

Wheat 22,265,600       **  "      940,800 

Black  Beans 3»i59>5oo       "  "      i33»5oo 

Garden  Beans 5,842,900       *'  "      126,950 

Spanish  Peas 2,762,200       '*  '*       98,650 

Chick  Peas. 1,775,000       *'  "      75,ooo 

Potatoes 1,800,000       **  '*      75,000 

Red  Pepper 801,000       '*  "      •     66,750 

Lentils 498,600       "  "      17,730 

COTTOH  FACTORIES. 

San  Manuel,  belonging  to  Luis  Garcia  Ternel,  produces  2,000  pieces  clotl^^ 
per  month  \  El  Valor,  belonging  to  C.  Marron  Velasco,  produces  2,000  pieces 
cloth  per  month. 

The  State  is  divided  into  five  districts,  as  follows:     Hidalgo,  with  44,1$  ^ 
inhabitants;  Zaragoza,  28,225;  Juarez,  35,284;  Morelos,  14,825;  Ocampc^v 
16,467. 

It  contains  i  city,  4  towns,  109  villages,  136  landed  estates  and  143  farms. 

The  taxable  property  is  valued  in  the  cities  at  ^585,964;  in  the  country,  af 
15,621,896.     Total,  16,207,860. 
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EDUCATIOHAL. 

The  State  supports  176  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  8,100  pupils;  18 
primary  schools  for  girls,  with  1,550  pupils,  and  a  State  institute,  with  40 
students,  for  higher  education. 

THE   8TATB    OOVEBHMEirT 

Was  organized  in  1857,  its  constitution  promulgated  September  30,  1857, 
amended  April  29,  1868,  and  again  amended  August,  1881. 

The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years,  receiving  a  salary  of  l3,ooo  per 
annum ;  Secretary  of  State,  1 1,800  salary  per  annum. 

Each  district  has  a  jefe  politico  (county  supervisor),  receiving  $600  salary 
per  annum,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  Tlaxcala  (Hidalgo)  and  Huamantla 
Juarez),  who  receive  ^720  per  annum. 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  ten  members,  receiving  a  salary  of  f  1,000 
per  annum. 

The  Judiciary  is  composed  of  one  president  and  three  magistrates,  salary 
^2,000;  one  procurador  general,  salary  1 1,200 ;  one  attorney  of  the  poor,  salary 
^600  per  annum. 

THE  POST  OFFICE   DEFABTMSHT 

Has  one  distributing  office  at  Tlaxcala,  with  six  agencies. 

TELEGBAPH8. 

The  Federal  Government  has  telegraph  offices  at  Apizaco,  Huamantla  and 
Tlaxcala. 

The  old  Vera  Cruz  Telegraph  Company  has  offices  at  Tlaxcala  and  Hua- 
mantla. 

BAILBOADB. 

The  Mexican  (Vera  Cruz)  Railroad  passes  through  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  State. 

Santa  Ana  Chautenpam-San  Martin  Texmelucan  Railroad,  via  San  Pablo 
Apetatitla  and  Tlaxcala,  chartered  September  15,  1882,  is  projected. 

TliAXCAIiA, 

The  capital  of  the  State,  with  44,187  inhabitants,  near  the  Zahuapan  river,  has 
the  State  offices,  preparatory  institute,  cathedral  and  several  fine  private  resi- 
dences. 

HUAMANTLA  (De  Jnares), 
With  35,284  inhabitants,  is  a  station  on  the  Mexican  Railroad. 

ZACATELCO  (De  Zani^oia! 
With  28,225  inhabitants. 

TLAXOO  CDo  XorelM), 
With  14,825  inhabitants. 
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CALPULALPAM  (De  Ooampo), 

With  16,467  inhabitants. 

Prominent  Merchants  in  the  State, — ^Trinidad  Rojas,  Manuel  Hernandez^ 
Miguel  Gomez,  Lorenzo  Vifias,  Juan  Vazquez,  Felix  Diaz  Conti,  Albino  Rod- 
riguez, Cirilo  Sanchez,  Dimas  Lopez,  Trinidad  Calderon,  Nicolas  Hernandez^ 
Miguel  Carranza,  J.  Lastre,  Secundino  Aguilar,  Bernardo  Caso,  Pomposo 
Picazo,  Ignacio  Picazo,  Rafael  Picazo,  Agustin  Garcia  Corona^  Agustin 
Rivera,  Mariano  Calderon,  Miguel  Leon,  Manuel  Rivera,  Pedro  Carrasco, 
Ignacio  Escudero,  Jesus  Jimenez,  Nicolas  Charpennel,  Jesus  Nijera,  Ignacio 
Ceron,  Jos6  Maria  de  Jesus  Marquez,  Nicolas  Mellado  and  Juan  Heredia. 

Physicians, — Mariano  Guerra  Manzanares,  Miguel  Barrientos,  Francisco 
Crespo,  Luis  Gastelu,  Martin  Ramirez  and  Ignacio  Maria  Montafio. 

Druggists. — Jesus  Escudero,  Joaquin  Crespo,  Francisco  Atamoros,  Gregorio 
Cervantes,  Agustin  Ramirez,  Jos^  Maria  Crespo,  Andres  Gomez  and  Antonio 
Najera. 

Lawyers, — Francisco  Zempoalteca,  Francisco  de  P.  Marin,  Manuel  Loaiza, 
Manuel  Grajales,  Antonio  M.  Viscaino,  Rafael  Casco,  Juan  Payan  Leon, 
Ignacio  Marquez,  Manuel  Mateos  and  Jos^  Maria  Perez. 

Government  lands  are  valued  at  12,633.41  per  sitio  de  ganado  mayor,  or 
5&I  cents  per  acre. 
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STATE  OF  VERA  CRUZ. 

Population:  542,918.  Area:  67,920  square  kilometres. 

Situated  between  i6°  46'  and  22*^  15'  lat.  north  and  0°  28'  and  5*^  18'  long. 
cast  of  Mexico  City ;  borders  in  the  north  on  Tamaulipas,  in  the  east  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Tabasco,  in  the  south  on  Chiapas  and  Oaxaca,  in  jthe 
west  on  Pucbla,  Hidalgo  and  San  Luis  Potosi. 

Mountains. — ^The  State  is  very  mountainous,  except  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  coast.  These  elevations  are  known  as  the  Sierra  de  Zongolica,  Ozuluama, 
Chiconquiaco,  Jalacingo,  Huatusco  and  Tuxtlas ;  the  highest  points  being  the 
Citlaltepetl,  or  Pic  of  Orizaba,  an  active  volcano,  5,295  metres  above  sea  level ; 
Volcano  de  Tuxtla,  1,500  metres,  and  Cofre  de  Perote,  4,089  metres. 

Rivers. — ^The  Panuco  river,  forming  the  northern  boundary  between  Ta- 
maulipas (499  kilometres  long),  the  Tuxpan,  Tecolutla,  Nautla,  Jamapa, 
Blanco,  Papaloapan  (361  kilometres),  San  Juan,  Coatzacoalco  (361  kilome- 
tres), Uspanapa  and  Tonala,  all  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Lakes, — Laguna  de  Tamiahuac,  Pueblo  Viejo,  Mandiuga,  Catemaco,  Cam- 
aronera,  Alvarado  and  Santecomapam. 

Seaports, — Tuxpan,  Tecolutla,  Nautla,  Vera  Cruz,  the  principal  seaport  of 
the  Mexican  Republic ;  Alvarado,  Tlacotalpam,  Santecomapam  and  Coatza- 
<:oalco. 

Products. — Coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  vanilla,  honey,  rhubarb,  quina,  dried 
&h,  india  rubber,  cedar,  mahogany,  ebony,  rose  and  tulip  wood,  hides,  gold, 
silver,  coal  and  petroleum. 

Mining  has  been  carried  on  only  in  two  districts.  The  mining  districts 
and  their  minerals  are  :  Jalapa,  lead,  gold,  copper,  iron  and  coal;  Tulancingo, 
gold  and  silver ;  Orizaba,  lithographer's  stone,  sulphur,  mercury,  gold  and 
Puebla  onyx.     In  Tonalixco  (Sierra  de  Zongolica)  diamonds  have  been  found. 

AORICULTUBAL  P&0DUCT8. 

The  annual  amount  and  value  of  the  crops  are : 

Corn 286,817,200  kilogr.,  valued  at 18,079,360 

Cotton 10,560,000  **  "        3,520,000 

Cane  Sugar 12,500,000  *'  "        1,550,000 

Coffee 5,880,000  '*  ''         1,470,000 

Tobacco 3,391,100  "  "        884,370 

Black  Beans 11,950,000  "  "        504,930 

Vanilla 28,900  "  "         346,400 

Hed  Pepper. 2,725,800  "  *'        227,150 
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Barley 7,029,000  kilogr.,  valued  at ^148,500 

Rice 860,000  "  **         72,000 

Wheat 781,000  "  **         44,000 

Sesam  Seed 520,000  "  **         38,000 

Sarsaparilla 87,400  "  ''         3i>4oo 

Chick  Peas. 280,000  ''  ''         12,000 

Spanish  Peas 319,900  ''  *^         1I9425 

Potatoes 138,900  **  "         8,030 

Garden  Beans 227,900  "  ''         6,600 

Anise 32,000  "  '^        3>ooo 

COTTON  7ACT0SIS8. 

Their  monthly  product  is  as  follows : 

£1  Molino,  Bernardo  Sayago,  proprietor,  5,000  kilogrammes  thread ;  Lucas 
Martin,  Carlos  Garcia  Ternel,  proprietor,  1,350  kilogrammes  thread,  2,600 
pieces  cloth,  and  180  pieces  prints;  Probidad  y  Victoria,  Emilio  Manuel  & 
Co.,  proprietors,  2,800  piece;s  cloth;  Industria  Jalapefia,  Agustin  Cerdan, 
proprietor,  850  pieces  of  cloth,  and  100  kilogrammes  wick;  Cocolapan,  E^- 
candon,  hermo,  proprietor,  2,400  kilogrammes  thread  and  1,600  pieces  cloth. 

The  State  is  divided  into  eighteen  cantons  (counties),  as  follows :  Acayu- 
can,  with  19,696  inhabitants;  Coatepec,  31,228;  Cordoba,  38,267;  Cosama- 
loapam,  17,587;  Chicontepec,  40,455;  Huatusco,  17,926;  Jalacingo,  36,572; 
Jalapa,  55,029;  Minatitlan,  15,467;  Misantla,  9,030;  Orizaba,  48,521; 
Ozuluama,  27,279;  Papantla,  27,834;  Tantoyuca,  32,530;  Tuxpan,  28,765; 
Tuxtlas,  26,075;  Vera  Cruz,  51,930;  Zongolica,  18,727. 

It  contains  5  cities,  12  towns,  734  villages,  237  landed  estates  and 
973  farms. 

The  taxable  property  is  valued  in  the  cities  at  1 14^665,884;  in  the  country, 
at  18,268,790.     Total,  122,934,674. 

BDUCATIOHAL. 

The  State  supports  580  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  20,021  pupils;  146 
primary  schools  for  girls,  with  5,937  pupils ;  and  for  higher  education,  the 
Institute  Vera  Cruzano,  with  102  students;  college  for  girls,  with  87 students; 
State  college  at  Orizaba,  with  53  students;  girls*  high  school  at  Orizaba,  with 
60  students;  preparatory  college  at  Cordoba,  171  students;  girls*  college  at 
Cordoba,  with  186  students;  preparatory  college  at  Jalapa,  130  students; 
preparatory  college  at  Tlacotalpam,  with  40  students;  College  of  Tantoyuca, 
with  44  students;    four  private  colleges,  with  143  students. 

THE  STATE  GOVERNMEHT 

Was  organized   in    1824,   its   constitution   proclaimed   Nov.    18,    1857,    and 
amended  Feb.  13,  1871,  and  Oct.  10,  1873. 

The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years,  receiving  a  salary  of  f  6,000  per 
annum.     Secretary  of  State,  |2,8oo  per  annum.     Chiefs  of  the  Department 
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of  the  Interior,  Treasury,  War,  Municipalities,  Public  Instruction  and  Works, 
each  with  a  salary  of  |i,8oo  per  annum. 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  eleven  members.  Each  canton  is  presided 
over  by  a  jefe  politico. 

The  Judiciary  consists  of  one  president  and  one  fiscus,  with  ^3,600  salary 
per  annum ;  five  magistrates,  salary  ^3,000  per  annum  ;  attorney  of  the  poor, 
salary  f  1,200  per  annum. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  DSPABTKSNT 

Has  one  distributing  office  at  Cordoba,  with  four  agencies  \  at  Jalapa,  with  six 
estafetas  and  fifteen  agencies ;  at  Orizaba,  with  two  estafetas  and  three  agen- 
cies;  at  Tuxpan,  three  estafetas  and  seven  agencies;  at  Vera  Cruz,  with  ten 
estafetas  and  twenty-five  agencies.  (Tuxpan  and  Vera  Cruz  are  post  offices  for 
foreign  exchange). 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Federal  Government  has  telegraph  offices  at  Barra  de  Tuxpan,  Cama- 
ron,  Cordoba,  Huatusco,  Orizaba,  Ozuluama,  Tuxpan,  Tamiahuac,  Tantima 
and  Vera  Cruz. 

The  Old  Mexico-Vera  Cruz  Telegraph  Company  has  offices  at  Orizaba, 
Cordoba,  Vera  Cruz,  Perote  and  Jalapa. 

The  Tuxpan-Teziutlan  Telegraph  Company  has  offices  at  Jalacingo,  Tlapa- 
coyan,  Papantla  and  Tuxpan.  The  same  company  has  another  line  with  offices 
at  Vera  Cruz,  Medellin,  Alvarado,  Tlacotalpam,  Cosamaloapam,  S.  Nicolas, 
S.  Andres  Tuxtla,  Acayucan  and  Minatitlan. 

The  Mexican  Cable  Company  from  Galveston,  via  Tampico,  to  Vera  Cruz 
and  Minatitlan. 

TELEPHONES. 

The  Mexican  Telephone  Company  has  exchanges  in  Cordoba,  Orizaba, 
Vera  Cruz,  Jalapa,  Tuxpan  and  Minatitlan. 

SAILBOADS. 

The  Mexican  Railroad  Company,  chartered  Aug.  31,  1857,  connects  Vera 
Cruz  with  Mexico  City,  by  the  way  of  Cordoba,  Orizaba,  Esperanza,  Apizaco, 
Ometusco  and  Otimiba. 

At  Apizaco,  a  branch,  is  running  to  Puebla ;  from  Tejeria  (station  on  the 
Mexican  Railroad)  a  branch  runs  to  Jalapa. 

From  Esperanza  station  runs  a  branch  to  Tehuacan,  State  of  Puebla,  char- 
tered Aug.  14,  1877. 

A  railroad  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Medellin,  chartered  May  4,  1875,  ^^^^  ^ 
subsidy  of  ^5,000  per  kilometre,  is  in  operation. 

A  railroad  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Alvarado,  with  branch  to  Anton  Lizardo, 
chartered  March  26^  1878,  with  a  subsidy  of  |8,ooo  per  kilometre,  is  now  in 
operation. 
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A  railroad  from  Anton  Lizardo  to  Huatulco  and  Puerto  Angel,  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  chartered  Aug.  25,  1880,  with  a  subsidy  of  |8,ooo  per  kilometre, 
is  projected. 

A  railroad  from  Jalapa  to  San  Andres  Chalchicomula,  State  of  Puebla, 
chartered  Sept.  6,  1880,  with  a  subsidy  of  |8,ooo  per  kilometre,  is  in  con- 
struction. 

The  Oriental,  International  and  Interoceanic  Railroad  Company,  chartered 
Sept.  8,  1880,  with  a  subsidy  of  I9, 5 00  per  kilom.,  to  run  from  Laredo  through 
Nuevo  Leon,  Tamaulipas,  Vera  Cruz,  Hidalgo,  Tlaxcala  to  Mexico  City,  with 
branches  from  Matamoros  southwest,  San  Luis  Potosi  northeast,  Tampico 
northwest,  and  also  a  branch  from  Tuxpan  west  to  connect  with  the  main  line. 

A  railroad  from  Jalapa  to  Vera  Cruz,  chartered  Jan.  10,  1881,  with  a 
subsidy  of  |8,ooo  per  kilometre,  is  in  construction. 

The  Mexico  Southern  Railroad,  chartered  May  i,  1881,  without  a  subsidy, 
has  been  merged  into  the  Oriental,  International,  Interoceanic  Railroad,  re- 
ceiving the  same  subsidy,  and  is  proposed  to  run  from  Mexico  City,  via  Puebla, 
Tehuacan,  Oaxaca,  to  and  along  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  border  of  Guatemala, 
having  branches  from  Vera  Cruz,  via  Anton  Lizardo,  to  the  main  line;  also 
from  Puebla  to  Atlixco. 

The  Tehuantepec  Railroad,  chartered  to  Edward  Learned,  June  2,  1879, 
with  a  subsidy  of  ^7,500  per  kilometre,  to  connect  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with 
the  Pacific  ocean,  is  now  being  constructed  by  the  Federal  Government  after 
its  forfeiture  by  the  original  company. 

The  Tehuantepec  Ship  Railway,  chartered  to  Jas.  B.  Eades,  May  28,  1881, 
without  a  subsidy,  to  connect  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Coatzacoalco  river 
with  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  now  under  construction. 

The  Hidalgo  Railroad,  chartered  Sept.  7,  1878,  with  a  subsidy  of  ^8,000 
per  kilometre,  to  connect  Tuxpan  with  the  Mexican  Railroad,  i/under  con- 
struction and  twenty-two  kilometres  finished. 

A  railroad  from  Nautla  to  San  Marcos,  chartered  June  25,  1881,  with  a 
subsidy  of  |6,ooo  per  kilometre,  to  run  from  Nautla  to  San  Marcos. 

A  railroad  from  Camaron,  a  station  on  the  Mexican  Railroad  to  Huatusco, 
chartered  Sept.  30,  1882,  with  a  subsidy  of  ^5,500  per  kilometre,  is  projected. 

A  railroad  from  Perote  to  the  Morelos  Railroad,  chartered  June  27,  1881, 
with  a  subsidy  of  |l6,ooo  per  kilometre,  is  projected. 

A  railroad  from  Minatitlan  to  San  Juan  Bautista  (Tabasco),  chartered 
Aug.  3,  1 88 1,  with  a  subsidy  of  $6,000  per  kilometre,  is  projected. 

A  railroad  from  Mexico  to  Tantojon,  chartered  Aug.  26,  1881,  without  a 
subsidy,  is  projected. 

The  Santecomapam-San  Andres  Texmelucan  Railroad,  to  connect  Sante* 
comapam,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  San  Andres  Texmelucan,  in  Puebla, 
chartered  Dec.  14,  1882,  is  projected. 

There  is  a  tramway  service  established  in  Vera  Cruz,  Jalapa,  Orizaba, 
Cordoba,  Tuxpan,  and  between  Cordoba  and  Amatlan  de  los  Reyes. 
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STEAMSHIP  LIHSS. 

The  New  York,  Habana  and  Mexican  Steamship  Line  (F.  Alexandre  & 
Sons)  have  steamers  running  from  New  Orleans  to  Tuxpan  and  Vera  Cruz,  and 
also  from  New  York  and  gulf  ports  to  Vera  Cruz. 

The  Morgan  Steamship  Company  have  steamers  direct  from  Morgan  City 
and  Galveston  to  Vera  Cruz. 

The  steamers  of  Bulnes  hermanos,  along  the  Gulf  coast,  call  at  Tuxpan,  Vera 
Cruz,  Alvarado  and  Minatitlan. 

Steamer  Line  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Minatitlan. 

The  Harris  (West  Indian)  Steamship  Line,  running  from  Liverpool  to  Vera 
Cruz. 

The  Imperial  German  Mail  Steamship  Company,  running  from  Hamburg  to 
Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Line,  from  Southampton  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Tam- 
pico. 

The  French-Transatlantic  Steamship  Company,  running  between  San 
Nazaire  and  Vera  Cruz. 

The  French  Steamship  Line,  from  Marseilles  to  Vera  Cruz. 

The  Spanish  (Antonio  Lopez)  Steamship  Line,  running  between  Cadiz  and 
Vera  Cruz. 

The  Spanish  (Marquis  del  Campo)  Steamship  Line,  from  Santander  to  Vera 
Cruz. 

The  Italian  Steamship  Line,  from  Genoa  to  Vera  Cruz. 

There  are  river  steamers  up  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Panuco,  Tuxpan 
and  Coatzacoalcos  rivers. 

OBIZABA, 

The  capital  of  the  State,  with  20,696  inhabitants,  is  quite  a  manufacturing 
town.  Besides  the  State  Government  buildings  there  are  several  churches, 
Hotel  de  Deligencias,  Hotel  Juarez  and  the  extensive  repair  shops  of  the  Mex- 
ican Railroad  Company. 

Newspaper, — El  Reproductor,  weekly. 

Lawyers. — ^Agapito  M.  y  Mufioz,  Manuel  D.  Perez,  Eduardo  L.  Guevara, 
J.  M.  de  los  Rios,  Jos^  Domingo  Zamora,  Ramon  Albarran,  Jos6  de  S.  Rendon, 
Juan  N.  Mendizabal  and  Jos6  H.  Carrazco. 

Physicians. — Francisco  de  P.  Carrillo,  Macario  Ahumada,  Timoteo  El- 
guera,  Luis  G.  Meza,  Juan  de  la  Torre,  Ismael  Talavera,  Juan  Kremesey  and 
Gregorio  Mendizabal. 

Druggists. — Manuel  Valdez,  Leopoldo  Rincon,  Jos^  Ariza,  Jos^  de  S. 
Bustamante,  Francisco  Arnaud,  Miguel  Mendizabal,  Luciano  Vignon,  Basilio 
Bulnes  and  Samuel  Trujillo. 

VEEA  CBUZ, 

The  principal  seaport  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  with  16,720  inhabitants,  is 
defended  by  the  celebrated  fort  of  San  Juan  de  Uloa.    The  Federal  custom 
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liouse  receipts  average  about  J 750,000  per  month.  The  State  has  a  palace  for 
the  Governor  here,  also  a  cathedral,  branch  of  the  Banco  Nacional  Mexicano, 
several  churches,  a  theatre,  casino,  several  hotels  (Hotel  de  Deligenciay  Hotel 
Veracruzano,  etc.),  foundry,  cigar  factories,  gas  works,  telegraph,  telephone, 
and  electric  lighting  in  some  streets,  and  tramway  service. 

Newspapers, — Opinion  del  Pueblo,  weekly ;  El  Ferro  Carril,  daily. 

Prominent  Merchants. — M.  C.  de  Markoe  &  Co.;  R.  C.  Ritter  &  Co.; 
Cos,  Castillo  &  Co.;  Landero  Pasquel  &  Co.;  Bonne,  Struck  &  Co.;  D'Oleire 
&  Co.,  successores;  DUring  &  Co.;  Agustin  Gutheil;  Ed.  Rangel,  Jr.; 
Jauffred  Ollivier  &  Co.;  C.  A.  Martinez  &  Co.;  Torre,  Fisher  &  Co.;  Jorge 
Baneho  ;  Javier  Muftoz ;  J.  Galeana  &  Co.;  M.  Guillaron  &  Co.,  successores; 
Wittenez,  Vila  &  Co.;  Francisco  de  Prida  &  Co.;  Lascurain  hermanos,  and 
P.  de  Mendez  &  Co. 

Tobacco  Merchants, — E.  Goyereche  &  Co. 

Lawyers, — Jos6  M.  Manero  Embides,  Jos6  M.  Lopez  Escalera,  Jos^  Miguel 
Caraza,  Bernardo  Calero,  Luis  B.  Santealla,  Agustin  Moreno,  Leandro  M*. 
Alcolea,  Manuel  G.  Mendez,  M.  Felipe  Ledon  and  Tomas  Calero. 

Physicians, — Juan  F.  del  Rio,  Miguel  Heras,  Ignacio  Alvarado,  Jos6  San- 
felin,  Zacarias  Molina,  Manuel  Cabrera,  Alfredo  Velasco,  Ernesto  Hegewisch 
and  Narciso  del  Rio. 

Drugi*ists. — Belen  J.  Valdez,  Rafael  Rosell,  Manuel  Corrillo,  Antonio  Varela, 
Carlos  Mariscal,  Antonio  P.  Redondo,  Mucio  Ramos,  Jos^  C.  Corrillo,  Adolfo 
FoUenweider,  G.  Muller  successores,  and  Luis  H.  Y.  Hoyos. 

CORDOBA, 

A  station  on  the  Mexican  Railway,  with  11,600  inhabitants,  founded  in  1618, 
is  celebrated  for  its  excellent,  coffee,  as  is  the  Indian  village  of  Amatlan  de  los 
Reyes  (5,620  inhabitants),  with  which  the  city  is  being  connected  by  a  tramway 
road.  The  city  has  several  old  churches,  two  hospitals,  literary  institute,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  oflfices,  and  a  branch  of  the  Hypothec  Bank  of  Mexico. 

Hotels. — De  Deligencia  and  Bella  Union. 

Prominent  Merchants, — Cirilo  Mingo,  Francisco  Abascal,  Juan  Tomel, 
Hugo  Fink,  L  Lacour  &  Co.  and  Luis  Carbajal. 

Lawyers. — Juan  B.  Sariol,  Platon  Torres,  F.  M.  de  la  Llave,  Jos6  M.  Mena 
and  Manuel  Gomez. 

Physicians, — ^A.  A.  Russell,  Dr.  Merker,  C.  Pefia,  R.  Rodriguez  Rivera  an 

F.  T.  Elguera. 

TUXPAH, 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Tuxpan  river,  with  about  7,000  inhabitants,  carries  (^ 
an  extensive  trade  in  honey,  deer-skins,  chicle  (chewing)  gum,  india  rubbe  ^^i 
cedar  wood,  fustic  and  sarsaparilla.     The  Boston  and  Mexican  Oil  Compan  y 
as  well  as  the  Vera  Cruz  Oil  Company,  have  commenced  borings  for  petroleitiB 
in  various  places  near  Tuxpan.     The  city  has  a  custom  house,  municipal  ha/// 
parish  church,  prison  and  hospital,  and  tramway  service. 
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JALAFA, 

With  13,987  inhabitants,  is  considered  one  of  the  prettiest  cities  in  the  State,  and 
is  celebrated  as  the  birth  place  of  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Ana  and 
Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  Presidents  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  The  convent 
of  San  Francisco  was  commenced  by  Hernan  Cortes  and  finished  in  1556. 
Jalapa  has  a  municipal  hall,  a  palace  formerly  occupied  by  the  State  Govern- 
ment, cathedral,  casino,  and  many  fine  residences  and  villas. 

Hotels, — Hotel  Pino  and  Hotel  Nacional. 

Lawyers, — Jos^  M.  Saenz  Herosa,  Jose  J.  Carrillo,  Ignacio  Suarez,  Peredo, 
Joaquin  G.  Aguilar  and  Pedro  de  V.  Olmos. 

Physicians, — Manuel  Camargo,  Francisco  R.  Cambas  and  Jos^  Maria  San- 
chez. 

Druggists. — Ildefonso  Trigos,  Manuel  Quiroz,  Manuel  Mora  and  Jos^  M. 
Pozos. 

XINATXTLAH, 

With  2,687  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  river,  is 
one  of  the  largest  shipping  places  for  mahogany,  cedar  and  fustic. 

Merchants. — Ricardo  Lecjit,  Jos^  Antonio  Ortiz  and  Nicolas  Lopez. 

Physician, — ^Jose  Joaquin  Perez. 

Druggists, — Carlos  M.  Carrillo  and  Ignacio  Cevallos. 

ACA7UCAH, 

With  4,907  inhabitants. 

Merchants. — Juan  Gonzalez  Bdrcena,  Feliciano  Cabrera  and  Manuel  C. 
Pereira. 

Lawyer, — Angel  C.  Fuentes. 

Tobacco  Producers, — Placido  Lavie  and  Francisco  Salmones. 

pAhuco, 

With  about  4,000  inhabitants,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pdnuco  river,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  settled  places  in  the  Mexican  Republic. 

Merchants, — Norberto  Gonzalez,  Pedro  Etienne,  Cristobal  Juarez,  Adolfo 
Guzman,  Hermenegildo  Robles,  Matias  Guzman,  Eulalia  Trasierra,  Ignacio 
Sales  and  Nestor  Peralta. 

Physicians, — Dr.  Willis  and  Enrique  Fremont. 

Government  lands  are  valued  at  12,193.75  per  sitio  de  ganado  mayor,  or 
^9  cents  per  acre. 
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STATE  OF  YUCATAN. 

Population:  302,815.  Area:  76^b60  square  kilomdres. 

Situated  between  17°  28'  and  21°  41'  lat.  north  and  8°  37' and  12°  2iMong. 
east  of  Mexico  City ;  borders  in  the  north  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  east 
on  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles,  in  the  south  on  Belize  and  Guatemala,  in  the  west 
on  the  State  of  Campeche. 

Mountains. — The  Sierra  de  Yucatan  traverses  the  southern  and  eastern  part 
of  the  State,  and  a  range  of  low  hills  the  northwestern  part. 

Rivers. — The  Rio  Hondo,  forming  the  southern  boundary  between  Belize, 
the  Manatin  and  other  small  streams  emptying  into  the  sea  of  the  Antilles. 

Lakes, — Laguna  de  Bacalar  and  Aguadulce  in  the  south,  and  Laguna 
Jatanopolch,  Noja,  Chichankakahna  and  Ocon  in  the  central  part. 

Bays, — In  the  south  the  Bahia  de  Espiritu  Santo  and  Chetumal,  in  the  east 
the  Bahia  de  Shamrock,  Ascension  and  Santa  Matia. 

Seaports, — Progreso  is  the  only  port  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

Products, — Henequen  fibre  is  the  principal  product  of  the  State,  besides 
cotton,  aftil,  vanilla,  tobacco,  castor  beans,  honey,  salt,  corn,  starch,  sugar 
cane,  medicinal  plants,  dye  woods,  ochre,  brown  (:oal,  plaster  of  paris  and 
deer-skins. 

Lighthouses, — ^The  Federal  Government  supports  the  lighthouses  at  Sisal, 
Celestum  and  Progreso. 

AGRICULTURAL   PRODUCTS. 

The  amount  and  value  of  the  annual  crops  are  as  follows : 

Com 164,952,800  hilogr.,  valued  at {49646,560 

Henequen  Fibre 25,000,000  **  "       2,125,000 

Cane  Sugar 3,200,000       "  '*        400,000— 

Black  Beans 6,732,200  **  "        284,46 

Tobacco 880,200  *'  "        ..  229, 

Red  Pepper 1,656,600  '*  "        i38,o5<3 

Rice 1,300,000  '*  "        98,000 

COTTON  FACTORY. 

La  Constancia,  belonging  to  J.  A.  Urcelay,  produces  1,300  pieces  of  un- 
bleached cotton  cloth  per  month. 

The  State  is  divided  into  fifteen  partidos  (or  counties),  as  follows:  Merida, 
with  49,649  inhabitants;  Hunucmd,  21,106;  Acanceh,  23,056;  Tixkokob, 
17,859;  Motul,  22,802;  Temax,  18,037;  Izamal,  25,586  ;  Sotuta,  11,410; 
Valladolid,  19,361  ;  Espita,  11,466;  Tizimin,  12,955;  Tekax,  15,402;  Peto^ 
8,206}  Ticul,  26,994;  Maxcanu,  18,426. 
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Within  its  limits  are  5  cities,  11  towns,  151  villages,  1,145  landed  estates 
and  363  farms. 

The  taxable  property  is  valued  in  the  cities  at  1 1,658, 795  ;  in  the  country, 
at  ^1,978,988. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  State  supports  163  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  8,659  pupils ;  39 
primary  schools  for  girls,  with  2,643  pupils;  the  literary  institute  at  Merida, 
with  special  colleges  of  jurisprudence  and  medicine,  138  students;  the  literary 
institute  for  girlrf,  153  students;  the  institute  at  Valladolid,  60  students  ;  con- 
servatory, 21  students;  Catholic  college  at  Merida,  90  students;  conservatory 
of  fhusic  and  declamation,  67  students. 

THE  STATE  OOVESHKENT 

Was  organized  in  1824. 

The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years  and  receives  a  salary  of  13,000  per 
^annum.  There  is  one  Secretary  of  State  and  two  Counselors  of  State,  with 
<heir  substitutes. 

Each  partido  has  a  jefe  politico  (county  supervisor). 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  twelve  members,  receiving  each  1 1,200  per 
-annum. 

The  Judiciary  is  composed  of  one  president,  three  magistrates  and  one 
"fiscus,  each  of  the  magistrates  receiving  a  salary  of  1 1,500  per  annum. 

THE  POST  OFEICE  DEPABTKEHT 

Has  one  distributing  office  at  Merida,  with  six  estafetas  (postal  routes)  and 
thirteen  agencies. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Federal  Government  has  telegraph  offices  at  Acanceh,  Yzamal,  Motul, 
Merida,  Maxcanu,  Progreso,  Tiskokob,  Ticul,  Tekax  and  Mama. 

TELEPHONES. 

The  Mexican  Telephone  Company  has  an  exchange  at  Merida. 

8TEAK8HIP   LINES. 

The  New  York,  Havana  and  Mexican  Mail  Steamship  Company's  (F.  Alex- 
andre &  Sons)  steamers  call  at  Progreso. 

The  steamship  line  of  Bulnes  hermanos  has  steamers  calling  at  Progreso  on 
their  route  to  the  Gulf  ports. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Merida  and  Peto  Railroad,  passing  by  Ticul  and  Tekax,  chartered 
March  28,  1878,  with  a  subsidy  of  |6,ooo  per  kilometre,  is  under  construction. 

The  Merida,  Kalkini  and  Celestum  Railroad,  chartered  Sept.  14, 1880,  with 
a  subsidy  of  f  6^000  per  kilometre,  is  under  construction. 
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The  Merida  and  Valladolid  Railroad,  chartered  Dec.  15,  1880,  with  a  sub- 
sidy of  |6,ooo,  is  under  construction. 

The  Progreso  and  Merida  Railroad,  chartered  April  2,  1874,  with  a  subsidy 
of  about  |22,ooo,  is  in  full  operation. 

The  Valladolid  and  San  Celso  Railroad,  chartered  Dec.  14,  1882,  to  run 
from  Valladolid  to  a  maritime  point,  San  Celso,  on  the  sea  of  the  Antilles,  is 
projected. 

MEBIBA, 

The  capital  of  the  State,  with  56,000  inhabitants,  has  a  gubernatorial  palace, 
the  before  mentioned  educational  establishments,  a  general  hospital,  almshouse, 
foundlings  home,  public  library  and  reading  rooms,  tramway  railroad  and 
many  fine  private  residences. 

Newspapers. — La  Revista  de  Merida,  daily;  El  Eco  del  Comercio,  semi- 
weekly. 

Prominent  Merchants — Milan  y  hermanos,  Viuda  de  Regil  €  hijo,  Venancia 
Cervera  &  Co.,  Camp  &  Co.',  Crasseman  &  Co.,  Ravensburg  &  Co.,  Ricarda 
Gutierrez  &  Co.,  Luis  Gutierrez  Fuente  y  hermanos,  Vales  &  Capetillo,  Rod- 
riguez Atoche  &  Co.,  Alvarez  &  Co.,  Haro  &  Co.,  Celestino  Ruiz  del  Hoyo, 
Pinelo  €  hijo,  Pedro  Cicero,  Derio  Calera,  Rotger  &  Co.,  Manuel  Dond^ 
Camara,  Manuel  Zapata,  Eusebio  Escalante  6  hijo,  Carrillo  Cdmara,  Ramon 
Aznar,  Jos^  M.  Ponce  &  Co.,  Alfredo  Peon,  Hoffman  &  Dominguez,  Benito 
Aznar,  Perez  &  Co.,  Pedro  Leal,  Ibarra  &  Co.,  Palma  y  hermanos  and  Jacinto 
Lizarraga  &  Co. 

Lawyers. — Pastor  Esquivel,  Olegario  Molina,  Higinio  Castellanos,  Juan 
Molina  Solis,  Julian  Carrillo,  Manuel  Meneses,  Sebastian  Rubio,  Fabian  Car- 
rillo, Juan  Antonio  Esquivel,  Perfecto  Solis,  J.  D.  Rivero  y  Figueroa,  Ramon 
Aldana,  Ricardo  Rio,  Lorenzo  Ancona,  Manuel  S.  Villamor,  Prudencio 
Hijuelos,  Januario  Manzanilla  and  Demetrio  Molina. 

Physicians. — Agustin  O'Horan,  Manuel  Arias,  Jos6  D.  Patron,  Marcial 
Cervera,  Rafael  Villamil,  Joaquin  Rendon,  Jos6  M.  Palomequi,  Ricardo  Sauri, 
Jos^  M.  Tappan,  Esteban  C.  Vargas,  Juan  Pio  Aguilar,  Juan  Nicoli  and  Juan 
Pio  Manzano. 

FB0OSS80, 

The  principal  port  of  the  State,  with  3,200  inhabitants. 

Merchants. — Alejandro  Barrera,  Ignacio  Sabido,  Antonio  Alonzo,  Albertc^ 
Morales,  Braulio  Canton  and  George  Llanos. 

The  other  towns  are  :  Izamal,  with  14,428  inhabitants;  Valladolid,  14,108  j 
Motul,  12,665;  Ticul,  16,484;  Tecax,  9,637. 

Government  lands  are  valued  at  ^877.80  per  sitio  de  ganado  mayor,  or 
I  g\  cents  per  acre. 
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STATE  OF  ZACATECAS. 

Population :  422,506.  Area :  59,550  square  kilometres. 

Situated  between  21®  15'  and  24°  55'  lat.  north  and  2°  14'  and  5®  25''  long, 
west  of  Mexico  City;  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Coahuila,  on  the  east  by  San 
Luis  Potosi,  on  the  south  by  Aguascalientes  and  Jalisco,  and  on  the  west  by 
Jalisco  and  Durango. 

Mountains, — The  Sierra  Madre  traverses  part  of  the  State  under  the  names 
of  the  Sierras  de  Novillos,  San  Juan,  Hermoso,  Palomas,  Nochistlan  and  Pinos. 

Rivers.  — The  State  is  sparsely  watered  by  small  mountain  streams,  among 
which  the  Juchipila  and  Tlaltenango  rivers  are  the  principal  ones. 

Lakes, — To  the  north  of  the  capital  city  are  several  small  lagunes,  where,  in 
a  primitive  fashion,  salt  and  soda  are  obtained.  In  the  northern  part  the 
waters  during  the  rainy  season  are  accumulated  into  natural  basins  called  tanks, 
as  the  Tanque  de  Palmillas,  S.  Eusebio  ai^d  others. 

Products, — Native  silver  and  its  combinations,  gold,  tin,  salt,  salitre, 
mercury,  iron,  lead,  copper,  corn,  wheat,  barley,  beans,  sugar  cane,  flour,  pota- 
toes, and  all  kinds  of  fruits  of  the  ^temperate  zone,  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised 
in  considerable  quantities. 

The  mining  industry  is  the  principal  one  of  the  State,  and  is  divided  into 
the  mineral  districts  of  Zacatecas,  silver,  iron  ;  Veta  Grande,  silver ;  Pdnuco, 
silver ;  Fresnillo,  silver ;  Sombrerete,  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  zinc  3 
Chalchihuites,  silver,  lead  ;  Nieves,  silver ;  San  Miguel  del  Mezquital,  silver ; 
Mazapil,  silver,  copper,  lead ;  Pinos,  silver ;  Noria  de  Angeles,  silver,  lead ; 
Mesquital  del  Oro,  gold. 

The  annual  products  of  the  mines  are  15,791,812,  employing  19,850  men. 

AORICULTUBAL   PRODUCTS. 

The  annual  amount  and  value  of  the  crops  are :  • 

Corn 234,941,800  kilogr.,  valued  at 15,063,560 

Wheat 21,300,000         "            *'        1,200,000 

Black  Beans.. 9»788,3oo         **             '*        413,590 

Red  Pepper 2,481,700        "            '*       206,810 

Barley 6,943,800         **             *'       122,250 

Rice 950,000         *'             **       78,000 

Potatoes  588,000         **             *'        , 35,300 

Chick  Peas 642,800         **             '*       26,400 

Spanish  Peas 509,600         **             **       25,480 

Garden  Beans 377, 400         **             "        10,930 

Anise 95,000         **             ** 8,000 
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COTTON  FACT0B7. 

Zacatecana,  belonging  to  J.  M.  Garcia  Elias,  produces  500  pieces  of  cloth 
per  month. 

The  State  is  divided  into  twelve  partidos  (counties),  as  follows  :  Zacatecas, 
with  65,805  inhabitants;  Fresnillo,  50,963;  Sombrerete,  40,228;  Ciudad 
Garcia,  50,651;  Nieves,  29,716;  Mazapil,  13,234;  De  Pinos,  40,975;  Ojo- 
caliente,  11,740;  Villa  Nueva,  40,968;  Juchipila,  23,283;  Nochistlan,  22,500; 
Sanchez  Roman,  32,443. 

Within  its  limits  are  4  cities,  9  towns,  63  villages,  121  landed  estates  and 
1,086  farms. 

The  taxable  property  is  valued  in  the  cities  at  l5i986,Soo;  in  the  country^ 
at  f  10,265,600.     Total,  1 1 6, 25  2, 400. 

• 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  State  supports  311  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  13,738  pupils  ;  17S 
primary  schools  for  girls,  with  6,653  pupils;  the  literary  institute  Garcia,  with 
150  students;   girls*  normal  school,  with  32  students;   boys'  normal  school, 
with  20  students;  Catholic  seminary,  with  100  students;  college  at  Sombrerete, 
with  1 70  students. 

THE  STATE  GOVERNMENT 

Was  organized  in  October,  1823,  and  its  constitution  proclaimed  in  1825. 

The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years,  receiving  a  salary  of  f  4,000  per 
annum  ;  the  Secretary  of  State  receiving  $2,000  per  annum. 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  twelve  members,  receiving  each  f  2,000  per 
annum. 

The  Judiciary  is  composed  of  four  magistrates,  one  supernumerary,  one  fiscus 
and  one  attorney  of  the  prisoners,  each  with  a  salary  of  $2,400. 

Each  partido  is  presided  over  by  a  jefe  politico  (county  supervisor). 

THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPAETIIENT 

H^  one  distributing  officfe  at  Zacatecas,  with  twelve  estafetas  (postal  routes 
and  nineteen  agencies. 

TELEOBAFHS. 

The   Federal   Government  has  telegraph    offices  at   Hacienda  del  Carroy 

Chalchihuites,  Ojocaliente,  Santiago  de  Pinos,  Zacatecas  and  Ahualulco. 

The  State  Telegraph  has  offices  at  Zacatecas,  Guadalupe,  Ojocaliente,  Noria 
de  Angeles,  Pinos,  Mezquitic,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Veta  Grande,  Fresnillo,  SaiD 
Alto,  Sombrerete,  Chalchihuites,  Rio   Grande,  Nieves,  Jerez,  Villa  Nueva, 
Colotlan  (in  Jalisco),  Tlaltenango,  Teul,  San  Cristobal  and  Guadalajara  (in 
Jalisco). 

TELEPHONES. 

The  Mexican  Telephone  Company  has  an  exchange  at  Zacatecas. 
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SAILS0AD8. 

The  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  running  from  Chihuahua  and  passing  with 
its  main  line  through  the  State,  will  connect  Durango  with  Aguascalientes. 

The  International  Construction  Company,  proposed  from  Eagle  Pass,  will 
pass  through  Zacatecas,  connecting  it  with  Mexico  City. 

The  Mexican  National  Construction  Company  (Palmer-Sullivan  Railroad) 
will  connect  Zacatecas  with  San  Luis  Potosi.  A  branch  of  the  same  railroad 
will  run  from  Zacatecas  to  Aguascalientes. 

A  branch  of  the  International  Construction  Company's  road,  running  from 
San  Bias  northeast,  will  connect  in  Zacatecas  with  the  main  line  of  that  road. 

A  tramway  road  connects  the  capital  with  Guadalupe. 

ZACATECAS, 

The  capital  of  the  State,  with  64,000  inhabitants,  has  been  the  centre  for  all 
mining  operations  in  the  State.  Besides  the  gubernatorial  palace,  there  is  a 
mint,  cathedral  and  several  churches. 

Hotels, — De  Diligencias,  Del  Comercio,  Zacatecano,  Gregoire  and  others. 

Prominent  Merchants. — Storage  Warehouse:  Oscar  Lorenzen,  Kimball, 
Alverdi,  Pio  Arenas,  Julian  Ibarguen,  Ramon  C.  Ortiz  and  Antonio  Gomez 
Gonzalez.  Dress  Goods :  Jos^  M.  Escobedo  Nava,  Salvador  Tellery,  Daniel 
Escobedo,  Jesus  Vasqucfe,  Manuel  Viadera  &  Co.,  Eutimio  hermanos,  Ap^ste- 
gui,  Juan  Olivier,  Fabricas  de  Francia,  Ciudad  de  Londres,  Puerto  de  Liver- 
pool, Apolonio  Serrano,  Jesus  Romero,  Pedro  Dartyer  and  A.  Subiria.  Fancy 
Goods:  Viuda  de  Reyna,  Gabriel  Seguro,  Manuel  Cano,  Feliciano  Gomez 
Gonzalez,  Ignacio  Montes  de  Oca,  Juan  Ferran,  Cayetano  Escobedo,  Meade 
Bros.,  Villanueva  and  Fermin  Diaz.  Hardware  and  Cutlery:  Carlos  Stork, 
Angel  Ramos,  Gustavo  Shoder,  La  Palma,  Camilo  Larras,  El  Ferrocaril  and 
Jos^  Flores.  Commission  Merchants :  Tomas  Martinez,  Cruz  Diaz  de  Leon, 
Luis  Veyra,  Pascual  L.  Velarde,  Jos6  M.  T.  Escalante  and  Jos^  Solorzano* 
Jewelry :  Desiderio  Lebre  and  Guillermo  Brunert. 

Physicians, — Julio  Prevost,  Felix  Ponce,  Rosalio  Torres,  Luis  G.  Gonzalez, 
Jos6  Torres,  Luis  Mora,  A.  Padilla,  I.  Lares,  Dr.  Bon  ilia,  Ignacio  Hierro^ 
Pedro  Chavez,  Aparicio,  Dr.  Pani,  Francisco  A.  Solis,  Dr.  Huever,  Dr.  Sierra 
and  Leon  A.  Aviles. 

Druggists, — De  la  Parroquia,  Del  Comercio,  De  la  Caja,  Del  Leon,  Del 
Patrocinio,  De  Tacuba,  De  Villareal  and  De  Leal. 

Lawyers, — Trinidad  Garcia  de  la  Cadena,  Alejandro  del  Hoyo,  Urbane 
Medina,  Jos6  M.  Echeverria,  Jose  M.  Davila  and  Cayetano  Arteaga. 

The  principal  mining  towns  are  :  Fresnillo,  28,600  inhabitants;  Sombrerete, 
18,062;  Mazapil,  5,859;  Pinos,  23,720;  Nieves,  10,969;  Veta  Grande,  6,640. 

Government  lands  are  valued  at  1 1,755.61  per  sitio  de  ganado  mayor,  or 
39^  cents  per  acre. 
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TERRITORY  OF  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

Popidation:  30,208.  Area:  159,400  square  kilometres. 

Situated  between  22°  38'  and  32°  42^  30"  lat.  north  and  10°  6'  and  18°  long, 
west  from  Mexico  City ;  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  United  States,  on 
the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  California,  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Mountains, — A  chain  of  mountains  traverse  the  peninsula  from  north  to 
south,  the  highest  point  being  the  Cerro  del  Gigante,  near  Loreto,  1,388 
metres  high  ;  besides  the  Cerro  de  Convite,  and  San  Jos^,  also  notable  eleva- 
tions of  this  range. 

Rivers. — ^The  Muleje  and  San  Jos6  del  Cabo  rivers  are  only  short  streams, 
which,  however,  during  the  rainy  season,  become  exceedingly  dangerous  moun- 
tain torrents. 

Products, — Silver,  copper,  placer  gold,  petroleum,  orchilla  and  pearl,  and 
cod  fisheries. 

The  territory  is  divided  into  the  mining  districts  of  San  Antonio  and  el 
Triunfo,  silver,  placer  gold,  plumbago,  sulphur,  lead,  iron,  copper ;  Las 
Virgenes  and  Cacachilos,  native  silver,  copper. 

There  are  gold  placers  in  Santa  Cruz  (Arroyo  del  Tule),  Rosario,  San 
Rafael,  and  the  lately  discovered  fields  of  Santa  Gertrudis,  ninety  miles  west 
from  Bay  of  Trinidad. 

Coal  is  found  in  Santiago,  and  copper  is  extensively  mined  in  Mulege. 

Annual  product  of  the  mines,  f  480,000,  employing  1,646  hands. 

With  the  purpose  of  conscientiously  surveying  the  mining  and  agricultural 
nches  of  the  territory  of  Lower  California,  to  begin  with  the  gold  placers  of 
Santa  Gertrudis,  a  commission  has  been  recently  appointed,  composed  of  chief 
engineer,  Mr.  Manuel  de  Anda;  mining  and  geological  engineer,  Mr.  Luis 
de  Anda ;  agriculturist  engineer,  Mr.  Alberto  Ruiz  Sandoval ;  topographical^ 
engineers,  Messrs.  Augustin  H.  Gutierrez  and  Juan  Jos6  Matute;  assistant,. 
Mr.  Fortino  Paredes. 

AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTS. 
The  amount  and  value  of  the  annual  crops  are : 

Wheat 910,400  kilogr.,  valued  at l59>330 

Barley 441,600       '*             '*          24,000 

Corn  522,400       **             **          22,710 

Black  Beans 146,100       **             "          12,710 

Orchilla 200,000       *'             "           8,000 

Red  Pepper 92,800       '*             "          7,730 

Cane  Sugar 45,000       *'             *'           6,000 

^""SLtoes 25,000       '*            *'          1,500 
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The  territory  is  divided  into  three  partidos  (counties),  as  follows :  Partido 
of  the  south  (La  Paz),  with  20,078  inhabitants ;  partido  of  the  centre  (Muleg^), 
4,280;  partido  of  the  north  (Santo  Tomas),  5,850. 

It  contains  i  city,  8  villages,  17  landed  estates  and  41  farms. 

The  taxable  property  is  valued  in  the  city  at  1459,326  ;  in  the  country,  at 
$3,896,200.     Total,  |4,355>526. 

The  administration  of  the  territory  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  chief  executive  being  a  jefe  politico,  appointed 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

EDUCATIONAL 

In  the  territory  are  17  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  677  pupils;  9  pri- 
mary schools  for  girls,  with  367  pupils ;  besides  a  normal  school,  with  22 
students;  school  for  young  ladies,  with  50  students;  college  at  La  Paz,  with 
30  students ;  peninsular  college,  with  32  students. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  DEFABTMENT 

mas  one  distributing  office  at  La  Paz,  with  four  estafetas  (postal  routes)  and 
eleven  agencies. 

8TEAM8HIF    LINES. 

The  California  Steamship  Line  has  the  steamer  Newbem,  calling  at  La  Paz, 
Cabb  San  Lucas  and  Bahia  de  la  Magdalena. 

The  Gulf  of  California  Express  Line  of  Steamers  call  at  La  Paz  and  Muleg^. 

liA   PAZ, 

The  capital  of  the  territory,  with  4,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  an  extensive 
bay  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 

Merchants, — Gonzalez  y  Ruffo,  Cota  &  Pelaiz,  Pablo  Hidalgo  &  Co.,  J. 
Mendez,  successores,  Gregorio  Rivera,  H.  Von  Borstel,  Lautaro  Ramirez  and 
Gibert  hermanos. 

Lawyers. — Antonio  Canalizo,  Sabas  Serrati,  Eduardo  Rivas,  Luis  Mendoza 
and  Mariano  Sansalvador. 

EL   TSITJNFO. 

With  4,000  inhabitants. 

Merchants. — Aristeo  Mendoza,  Cota  &  Pelaiz  and  Maximino  Cota. 

SAN  Josi, 
With  2,500  inhabitants. 

Merchants. — Hippo  &  Co. 

KULEoi. 
With  1,500  inhabitants. 

Merchants. — Mttller  &  Co.,  Vicente  Gorozave,  Francisco  Fierro  and  Mejia 

^  hijo. 

Lawyers. — ^Jayuaga  and  Jos^  Isla  Ruiz. 
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SEAL   DEL    CASTILLO, 

A  mining  town,  with  i,ooo  inhabitants. 

Principal  Merchant. — Carlos  B.  Wolrich. 

Government  lands  are  valued  at  1 175.00  per  sitio  de  ganado  mayor,  or  3^ 
cents  per  acre. 


MEXICAN  REPUBLIC 

For  the  Fiscal  Year,  from  July  i,  1883,  to  June  30,  1884. 


EXPENDITURES. 

LEOISUTIVI  POTIB  (Fcdwftl  Ooifrwi). 

lamber  of  Deputies,  217  members,  at  ^3,000 $  681,000  oc 

Mileage  of  Deputies » 5i00O  oc 

Secretaries  of  Chamber  of  Deputies 151500  oc 

Shorthand  Writers. 8,600  oc 

Archives. 3,600  oc 

Stationery  and  Library 6,50a  oc 

Printing  of  Session  Reports. 7>i40  oc 

Treasury 4,140  oc 

Employes 5)03*  « 

Sundry  Expenses lo.Soo  oc 

Date,  56  Senators,  at  ^3,000 168,000  oc 

Mileage  of  Senators 3,000  oc 

Secretaries  of  the  Senate 9,600  oc 

Shorthand  Writers— 3,200  oc 

Printing  of  Senate  Session  Reports 5.830  oc 

Archives      1,600  oc 

Stationery  and  Library. 3,5'>o  <^ 

Employes- ■  2,850  oc 

Sundry  Expenses 4,800  oc 

Chief  Treasury  of  Public  Moneys  and  Obligations 57>44o  oc 

Special  Committee  of  eight  members  to  revise  the  unsettled 

accounts  from  July  i,  1863 10,400  oc 
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EXECUTIVE  POWSE. 

• 

of  the  President  of  the  Republic $  30,000  00 

te  Secretaries  of  the  President 5>2oo  00 

ary  Aids  to  the  President 10,292  40 

ants  of  the  President 3»34o  00 

istry  of  Justice  (at  large) , 406,652  00 

listry  for  Foreign  Affairs 367,580  00 

iiistry  of  the  Interior : 

Departmental  Officers {216,060  00 

Institute  for  the  Blind I5i548  00 

Art  and  Industrial  School 1  19^916  00 

Orphan  Asylum 7,200  00 

National  Board  of  Health 20,120  00 

Territorial  Government  of  Lower  California. 42,063  80 

Judges  of  the  Civil  Courts 11,680  00 

Rural  Police 955»48o  00 

Metropolitan  Police 631,081  00 

Government  of  the  Federal  District 15*835  25 

General  Expenses ^ 17,000  00 

Post  Office  Department 969,726  90 

Subsidies  payable  to  the  following  Steamship  Lines : 

Steamship  Newbern  (Lower  California) $  21,600  00 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship 30,000  00 

Steamer  Estado  de  Sonora 28,000  00 

New  York,  Havana  and  Mexican  Mail  (Alex- 
andre &  Sons) 96,000  00 

New  Orleans  (Alexandre  &  Sons) 34,666  00 

Frontera  Line  (Bulnes  Hermanos) 3,000  00 

•  Galveston  Line  (Morgan  Steamship  Company)  7,200  00 

Gulf  of  Mexico  Line  (Mendez  &  Co.) 5,000  00 

Gulf  of  Mexico  Line  (Bulnes  Hermanos) 20,000  00 

Mexican  Pacific  Steamship  Company  (Guillermo 

Andrade 8,800  00 

Steamship  Line,  from  Tabasco  to  Paso  de  Cosa- 

huyapa  on  the  Blanquillo  river 2,400  00 

Steamship  Line  Frontera  to  Progreso  (Regil  & 

Co.) 7,200  00 

Subsidy   for  new  Steamship  Lines   in   Pacific 

Ocean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico 100,000  00 

I363 

Ministry  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction  : 

For  use  in  the  Federal  District  and  Territory  of  Lower 

California |i>24 
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Ministry  of  Public  Works :  • 

Departmental  Officers t  83,710 

General  Directory,  Society  of  Geography  and  Statistics. 29,100 

Astronomical  Observatories 24,620 

Exploring  Commissions  of  the  public  domain..... 112,500 

Colonization  and  Subsidies  to  Steamship  Lines,  as  follows : 
Cost  of  transportation  of  expected  immigrants, 
installation  of  the  same,  purchase  of  lands 

and  surveying  of  same |Soo,ooo  00 

Subsidies  to  the  Mexican  Transatlantic  Steam- 
ship Line 188,800  00 

$  988,800 

Mints ^ ^23,200 

Telegraphs 1 1,100,000 

National  Palace  and  Palace  at  Chapultepec 118,000 

Lighthouses 85,022 

Subsidies  to  Railroads,  Supervising  Officers,  etc 6,914,500 

Public  roads,  bridges,  harbor  improvements,  drainage  of  the 

Valley  of  Mexico,  etc 951,800 

Mining,  agriculture  and  industry 160,000 

Subsidies  to  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Colleges 349>348 

Sundry  expenses 187,000 

Ministry  of  Finance  and  Public  Credit 4,966,261 

Ministry  of  War  and  Navy 8,256,352 

Grand  Total  of  Expenditures 130,717,997 

IHCOME. 

Specified  estimates  of  income  do  not  exist ;  it  is,  however,  supposed  I 
the  revenues  from  all  sources  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  fiscal  year 
about  130,000,000,  and  in  conformity  with  this  the  expenditures  have  b 
regulated. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  financial  condition  of 
Federal  Government,  we  herewith  republish  the  last  financial  report  shoiw 
the  sources  of  revenue.  Although  this  report  is  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1878-1^ 
with  a  revenue  of  130,077,558.04,  the  separate  amounts  may  be  taken 
approximately  correct  for  this  year,  inasmuch  as  the  largest  revenue  since  t 
was  only  ^30,466,093. 

CnSTOK  HOUSE  RECEIPTS. 

Import  duties l9>5 18,567 

Port  charges 41,963 

Lighthouse  dues 17,600 

Transit  duties ^^^^^^ 
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Export  duties  on  gold  and  silver • $871,147  37 

Export  duties  on  Orchilla  (from  Lower  California)  .' 14*426  70 

Other  duties 467  47 

110,464,677  26 

Duties  on  goods  in  the  Federal  District $    959,909  91 

Duties  on  articles  of  daily  consumption  in  the  Federal  District...  32,269  44 

Duties  on  articles  of  daily  consumption  in  Lower  California 2,091  41 

Duties  on  goods  in  Lower  California 24,213  19 

Stamp  tax 3,003,146  60 

Direct  taxes  in  the  Federal  District : 

House  tax $  369,238  10 

Tax  on  country  estates 26,035  35 

Licenses '. 159,220  02 

Sundries 4,723  74 

I559>2i7  21 

Receipts  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  etc 27.254  60 

Receipts  from  mints 375»093  58 

Receipts  from  funds  formerly  expended  for  public  instruction...  38,956  49 

Receipts  from  Post  Office  Department  679,392  06 

Receipts  from  various  sources,   such  as  telegraph,   duties  on 

precious  woods,  fines,  etc i97>5S3  '5 

Uncollected  revenue  from  the  preceding  year 1,404,904  05 

Ten  per  cent,  revenue  from  the  National  Lottery 32,855  91 

Miscellaneous  receipts 9,589  65 

Total  of  common  receipts f  17,811,124  51 

Extraordinary  receipts,  custom  house  duties  paid  in  advance, 

loans,  etc $  9,866,970  86 

Municipal  tax,  etc 692,184  63 

Deposits 783,259  66 

Seizures,  fines,  etc 120,821  66 


Grand  Total 129,274,361  32 

Cash  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  last  fiscal  year 803,195  61 

Grand  Total tZ^yO^^,sS^  93 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  fiscal  year,  1878-79,  amounted  to  ^29, 316,805  57 

N.  B. — The  custom  house  receipts  for  this  year  can  be  safely  estimated  as 
exceeding  the  above  amounts;  but  other  revenues  will  be  decreased,  as  for 
instance  in  the  Post  Office  Department,  because  since  Jan.  i  the  new  postal 
law  went  into  effect,  reducing  the  letter  postage  from  25  cents  to  10  cents. 
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MEXICAN    ANTIQUITIEa 

In  order  to  guide  the  archaeological  investigator,  we  here  give  a  list  of 
most  prominent  places  in  the  Mexican  Republic  where  ruins  of  architectu 
monuments  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  are  found,  many  of  which  are  but  lii 
known  to  even  the  scientific  world. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  Chihuahua,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Las  Ca 
Grandes  river,  which  empties  into  the  Conchos  river,  are  the  Aztec  ruim 
Las  Casas  Grandes,  or  great  houses. 

In  Michoacan,  near  Lake  Patzcuaro  and  the  village  of  Zinapecuaro, 
ruins  dating  from  the  Tarasco  Indians,  who  preserved  their  independence  fr 
the  Aztec  Empire. 

In  the  central  part  of  Oaxaca,  twenty  miles  southeast  from  the  capital, 
found  the  ruins  of  Mitla,  or  Liobaa,  meaning  place  of  rest,  showing  ruin* 
the  sanctuary  of  the  gods,  palaces  of  the  high  priests  and  crypt  of  the  king! 
the  Zapotecas.     On  the  central  northern  border  are  ruins  at  Teotitlan 
Valle. 

In  the  southwestern  comer,  about  ten  miles  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  are 
rains  of  Manialtepec. 

In  Chiapas,  to  the  southeast  of  San  Cristobel  (central  part),  and  near 
village  of  Comitan,  are  extensive  ancient  ruins ;  also  in  the  northeastern  j 
of  the  State  are  the  renowned  ruins  of  Palenque,  and  at  Ococingo,  sixty- 
miles  southeast  of  Ciudad  Real. 

In  Yucatan  are  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Uxmal  (sixty-nine  miles  fi 
Merida),  Chichenitza  (thirty  miles  west  from  Valladolid),  Ake  and  Mayap 
with  inscriptions  in  the  Maya  language.  On  the  east  coast  of  Yucatan,  nej 
opposite  the  Islands  of  Cozumel  and  Mujeres,  are  found  the  ruins  of  anci 
dwarfs  at  Meka,  Nicte  and  Cancun,  and  the  ruins  of  Tuloom  and  of  the  Isl 
Cozumel. 

In  Campeche,  in  the  northwest  corner,  are  the  ruins  at  Osa  Rumuchuy 
the  west  of  Hopelchen. 

In  Tabasco  are  the  ruins  of  Comalcalco,  in  the  central  northern  part,  on 
west  bank  of  the  Rio  Seco. 

In  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  is  the  pyramid  El  Tajin ;  two  leagues  to 
south  of  Papantla  and  fifteen  leagues  west,  the  ancient  te»nple  of  Tusapi 
and  to  the  south  of  the  Tecolutla  river,  near  the  village  of  Coyutla,  are  the  n 
of  Matlatlan  and  Chila;  near  Tuxpan,  between  the  Gulf  coast  and  the  Tux 
river,  in  the  Cerro  de  Tamilco,  are  ruins,  and  to  the  southwest,  near 
village  of  Tihuatlan,  are  the  ruins  of  Tiallo.  About  three  hours'  ride  to 
northeast  from  Panuco,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Panuco  river,  are  the  n 
found  in  the  Cerro  de  Topila. 
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In  Tamaulipasy  the  most  ancient  ruins  are  found  in  the  Valle  de  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Sierra  de  la  Palma,  Laguna  de  Champayan,  Laguna  de  Chila  and  La 
Marina  and  San  Andres,  about  seven  leagues  west  of  Altamira.  The  ruins  of 
Miradores,  San  Francisco  and  Sevadillb  are  about  four  leagues  west  from 
Altamira.  On  the  Island  La  Mata  del  Muerto,  in  the  Laguna  de  Champayan^ 
also  in  the  ranch  of  Chocoy,  near  Altamira,  and  in  the  Sierras  de  Tanchipa, 
Tanchagui  and  La  Colmena,  are  ruins  of  the  Chichimecas. 

In  Tlaxcala  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tlaxcaltecos. 

In  Puebla,  to  the  west  of  the  capital,  are  the  ruins  of  Cholula. 

In  the  State  of  Mexico  are  the  celebrated  ruins  and  pyramids  at  San  Juan 
Teotihuacan,  dedicated  to  the  god  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

In  the  Federal  District,  in  the  national  capital,  are  found  in  the  National 
Museum  a  collection  of  ancient  Mexican  manuscripts,  idols,  arms,  the  cele- 
brated sacrificial  stone  and  calendar  stone ;  at  the  foot  of  the  Castle  of  Chapul- 
tepee  there  is  hidden  by  trees  and  underbrush  an  image  of  King  Axayacatl 
chiseled  in  the  rock. 

In  the  State  of  Morelos,  six  leagues  from  Cuernavaca,  are  the  hills  with  the 
ancient  pyramids  of  Xochicalco. 

In  the  Cerro  de  los  Edificios,  Zacatecas,  are  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Que- 
mada. 

Note. — ^The  exportation  of  Mexican  antiquities  is  prohibited  by  act  of 
Congress  and  jealously  watched  by  the  custom  house  officers. 
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MANNER  OF  ACQUIRING  REAL  ESTATE. 

Landed  property  is  acquired  in  Mexico,  as  anywhere  else,  either  by  purcl 
or  donation,  accession,  prescription,  adjudication  or  inheritance.  Pul 
lands  (terrenos  baldios)  are  subject  to  denouncement  (denuncio),  which 
.  nouncement  is  limited  to  2,500  hectares  (about  2^  acres  to  each  hectare 
each  denouncer,  and  at  the  biennial  valuation  of  the  Federal  Government 
noted  in  the  description  of  the  separate  States.  To  acquire  larger  tract 
public  land  will  necessitate  a  grant  or  contract  with  the  Minister  of  Pul 
Works. 

THE  LAWS  GOVERNIHO  THE  HOLDING  OF  PSOPEBTT  BT  F0BEIONEB8. 

Mr.  Francisco  G.  Palacio,  Governor  of  Durango,  who  is  an  eminent  law] 
and  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  joint  commission  on  Mexican  and  Ameri 
claims  at  Washington,  has  written  for  the  National  an  opinion  on  the  right 
foreigners  to  hold  real  estate  in  this  country,  which  he  sums  up  as  follows : 

First. — Foreigners  residing  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  may  acquire  all  k 
of  landed  property,  including  mines  of  every  description,  by  the  same  ti 
that  the  civil  law  establishes  for  Mexican  citizens. 

Second. — The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are : 

A. — That  to  acquire  land  situated  twenty  leagues  or  less  from  any  fron 
of  the  Republic  a  foreigner  must  obtain  the  permission  of  the  President. 

B. — No  foreigner  can  acquire  real  estate  situated  within  five  leagues  or 
of  the  coast  line  of  the  Republic,  not  even  with  the  President's  permissi 
unless  by  a  special  law. 

C. — No  foreigner,  bom  or  naturalized  in  a  country  bordering  on  the 
public,  can  acquire  public  lands  by  **  denouncement,"  when  said  lands 
situated  in  a  State  or  Territory  bordering  on  it. 

Third. — A  foreigner  loses  all  right  to  landed  property  he  may  have  acqui 
in  the  Republic : 

A, — By  absenting  himself  with  his  family  from  the  country  for  two  y( 
without  gubernamental  permission.  Except  in  the  case  of  mines,  which  1 
by  retained  even  in  absence. 

B. — By  residing  permanently  out  of  the  Republic,  even  when  owner  lej 
a  representative  or  attorney  with  full  rights  to  act  for  him.  Mines  are  not 
eluded. 

C. — By  transferring  the  property,  by  inheritance,  sale  or  any  other  title 
any  person  not  residing  in  the  Republic.  Mines  are  excepted.  In  all  of  tl 
cases  the  property  must  be  sold,  and  the  product  of  the  sale,  minus  a  deduct 
of  ten  per  cent.,  delivered  to  the  former  owner. 
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D, — By  not  maintaining  on  territory  acquired  by  "denouncements"  as 
public  land,  which  in  no  case  must  be  more  than  1,500  hectares  (about  2j4 
acres  each)  to  each  "denouncer,"  one  inhabitant  for  each  two  hundred  hec- 
tares of  its  extension,  so  that  the  land  rhay  be  inhabited  at  least  to  that  extent 
for  four  months  in  one  year. 

Fourth. — The  responsibilities  of  the  acquisition  of  real  estate  by  foreigners 
in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  are  : 

A, — The  obligation  to  subject  themselves  to  the  laws  4n  force  or  which  may 
be  enacted  respecting  the  holding,  transfer,  use  and  improvement  of  property, 
and  submission  to  the  judgments  of  the  Mexican  tribunals  in  everything  relat- 
ing  to  it. 

B. — The  obligation  to  pay  all  lawful  taxes  on  the  property. 

C. — To  aid  personally  and  with  his  means  in  preserving  order  and  security 
in  the  place  where  he  may  reside,  exclusive,  however,  of  disturbances  caused  by 
political  revolutions  or  civil  war. 

D. — The  duties  of  a  Mexican  citizen,  which  the  foreigner  becomes  on 
acquiring  real  estate,  unless  he  declares  beforehand  his  wish  to  preserve  his 
nationality. 

Foreigners,  before  being  enabled  to  hold  real  estate  in  Mexico,  must  either 
be  residents  of  the  Republic  and  be  duly  immatriculated  through  their  Legations 
at  the  Foreign  Office  (Minister io  de  Relaciones),  or  must  have  given  a  power 
of  attorney,  certified  by  a  Mexican  Consul,  to  a  resident  in  Mexico. 
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MINING  LAWS. 

The  existing  mining  laws  of  the  Mexican  Republic  are  based  on  the  Sp; 
ish  law,  promulgated  Dec.  29,  1777,  which  have  been  somewhat  changed  fr 
time  to  time  in  the  various  States.     These  laws  (Ordenanzas  de  Minei:ia) 
classified  under  the  following  titles  : 

Title  I, — General  Tribunal  of  Mines  in  New  Spain. 

7/*//<f  //. — Of  the  Judges  and  Deputies  in  mining  districts. 

Title  III, — Of  the  Jurisdiction  in  mining  matters,  mode  of  proceedi 
judging  and  sentencing  the  same  in  the  first,  second  and  third  instance. 

Title  IV, — Regulations  of  proceeding  to  substantiate  and  determir 
processes  in  case  of  impediment  or  vacancies  in  the  number  of  mining  jud^ 
and  the  exceptions  in  the  first,  second  and  third  instances. 

Title  V. — The  original  ownership  of  mines;  their  concession  to  pri\ 
persons  and  the  payments  for  such  rights. 

Title  VI, — The  manner  of  acquiring  mines;  new  discoveries;  registry 
vcTns  or  lodes  and  denouncement  (bonding)  of  abandoned  or  forfeited  mil 

Title  VII. — Who  may  discover,  denounce  or  work  mines. 

Title  VIII, — About  the  claims  (p>ertenencias),  their  size,  inclination,  k 

Title  IX, — Directions  for  working,  fortifying  mines  and  retaining  le 
possession. 

Title  X, — Drainage  mines  or  works. 

Title  XI. — Mining  companies. 

Title  XII, — Mines  and  reduction  works  (haciendas  de  beneficio). 

Title  XI/I, — The  water  and  provision  supply  in  mines. 

Title  XIV. — Reducers  or  buyers  of  precious  metals  or  ores. 

Title  XV. — The  leaseholder  of  mines  and  the  silver  markets. 

Title  XVI, — The  Miners*  Loan  and  Trust  Bank  and  its  funds. 

Title  XVII — Experts  in  mining  and  metallurgy. 

Title  XVIII — Education  and  instruction  of  the  youths  in  mining  indui 
and  the  advancement  of  the  same. 

Title  XIX, — Privileges  of  miners. 

In  regard  to  Title  VI.,  the  manner  of  denouncing  or  bonding  of  mines  i 
be  briefly  explained  as  follows  : 

The  discoverer  in  person  enters  a  written  statement  before  the  Deputal 
of  Mines  (Deputacion  de  Mineria)  or  Prefect  (jefe  politico)  in  which 
mine  is  located,  setting  forth  his  name,  place  of  birth,  residence,  professioi 
trade,  and  describing  the  kind  of  metal,  etc.,  discovered  (gold,  silver,  o 
petroleum,  etc.),  the  distinguishing  marks  or  limits  of  the  claim,  direction  j 
dip  of  the  vein.  This  statement  is  entered  in  a  book  of  registry,  the  houi 
entering  noted,  and  then  an  official  certificate  is  delivered  to  the  discove 
Public  notice  is  then  posted  on  the  site  of  the  claim,  and  in  some  public  ph 
church  door,  or  office  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  post  office,  etc.,  and  wil 
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ninety  days  a  shaft  i}i  varas  in  diameter  at  the  mouth  and  lo  varas  in  depth 
must  be  sunk.  The  mining  expert  (perilo)  appointed  by  the  Deputation  of 
Mines,  a  notary  or  some  other  witness  then  personally  inspects  and  witnesses 
the  bearings  and  direction  of  the  vein,  its  width,  inclination,  its  hardness  or 
softness,  solidity  of  its  walls,  nature  and  indications  of  the  mineral.  Then  the 
perito  calls  out  three  times  for  all  those  who  should  have  any  prior  claims  to 
appear. and  prove  their  prior  claims  then  and  there;  and  this  bfeing  done,  pos- 
session is  given  to  the  discoverer,  giving  him  the  right  hand,  and  declaration  to 
that  effect;  and  as  another  sign  a  handful  of  stones  or  grass  are  thrown  into  the 
opened  shaft. 

A  record  of  these  proceedings  is  entered  on  the  original  denouncement, 
and,  with  the  certificate  of  possession,  handed  to  the  discoverer,  constituting 
his  title  to  the  mine. 

Failure  to  work  the  mines  four  consecutive  months  with  four  regularly  paid 
miners  causes  a  forfeiture  of  the  mine,  which  may  then  be  denounced  or  bonded 
by  another,  except  the  term  for  working  the  same  be  extended,  either  by  the 
Deputation  of  Mines  or  the  legislature  of  the  State.  Foreigners,  as  single 
individuals,  can  work  Mexican  mines  if  they  have  a  duly  authorized  resident 
agent,  or,  if  working  in  partnership,  one  of  the  parties  resides  in  the  Republic. 

HOW  TO  DENOUNCE  A  MINE. 

After  ascertaining  the  nature,  exact  location,  direction  (or  run)  and  inclin- 
ation (or  dips)  of  the  vein  or  lode,  write  the  following  letter  to  the  jefe  politico, 
or  Deputacion  de  Mineria,  of  the  district,  substituting  the  proper  names,  etc., 
for  those  in  this  sample  letter. 

Fifty  Cents 


8ALmAS,Ho?br.fi7 
dtl883. 


JAXXS  B.  miTB. 


SEIZOR  JOS^  M.  CARDONA, 

Je/e  Politico  del  Partido  de  Ocampo  Ojuelas. 


Revenue  Stamp. 

Senor  Jefe  Politico: 

James  B.  Smith,  natural  de  (los  Estados  Unidos  del  Norte),  vecino  de  (Sa- 
linas), profesion  (minero),  ante  Vd.  como  mejor  haya  lugar  en  derecho  respe- 
tuosamente  expongo,  que  he  descubierto  una  mina  de  (plate  verde)  situada  ft 
trescientos  metres  al  Norte  de  la  Casa  Uamada  '*Veracruzano**  en  el  Camino  de 
Tepic,  con  la  direccion  de  la  veta  52°  45'  S.  E.  y  la  inclinacion  de  45°  Oeste 
in  la  municipalidad  de  (Salinas)  del  (Partido  de  Ocampo)  y  deseando  traba- 
jarla,  hago  de  ella  formal  denuncio  y  ^  Vd.  pido  que  previos  los  requisites  de 
ley  se  me  de  la  respectiva  posesion. 

Es  justicia  que  protesto. 

Salinas  del  Marques,  27°  de  Noviembre  de  1883. 

JAMES  B.  SMITH. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION  FOR  EXPORTERS. 

Inasmuch  as  in  Mexico  the  Custom  House  regulations  and  import  duties 
as  liable  to  changes  as  anywhere  else,  it  is  advisable  for  parties  shipping 
Mexico  to  consult  a  Mexican  consul  about  the  existing  custom  house  reg 
tions,  obtain  the  blank  forms  for  invoice  and  manifest  from  him,  as  we] 
blanks  for  bills  of  lading  from  the  steamship  or  vessel  office,  and  follow  the 
structions  to  the  letter.  Make  invoice  and  manifest  in  triplicate,  contair 
an  exact  detail  of  marks,  quantity,  kind,  quality  and  value  of  each  pack 
contained  in  the  shipment.  Unless  the  advice  of  the  consul  is  strictly  o 
plied  with,  the  consignee  at  the  Mexican  port  will  be  heavily  fined.  W 
invoices  and  manifests  are- duly  signed  by  the  consul,  keep  one  receipted 
of  lading  from  the  steamship  or  vessel  office,  leaving  with  them  one  manif 
and  send  one  invoice  and  bill  of  lading  with  the  same  steamer  or  vessel  to  y 
consignee  at  the  Mexican  port  of  entry.  In  packing  the  goods,  put  each  c 
or  kind,  as  classified  by  the  tariff,  in  separate  packages  :  those  dutiable  by 
weight  and  of  a  certain  specified  value  in  one,  those  dutiable  by  gross  wei 
in  another,  those  by  square  measure  in  another,  and  those  paid  for  ad  valoi 
in  another  package.  Goods  of  the  same  tariff  rate  are  to  be  put  into  one  p2 
age,  but  classifying  them  according  to  values  of  rates  as  well  as  by  the  man 
of  appraisement.  This  classification  by  values  is  as  necessary  as  the  ot 
classifications,  from  the  fact  that  when  different  classes  of  values  are  pac 
promiscuously  the  appraisement  will  be  made  upon  the  whole  package  at 
rate  corresponding  to  the  highest  duty  of  any  article  contained  therein, 
packing  goods  to  be  appraised  by  square  metre,  every  package  or  piece  she 
contain  the  same  length  and  width  in  yards  or  inches.  This  will  save 
opening  of  each  package,  and  calculations  can  be  made  much  easier  for 
invoice.  When  goods  can  be  **  knocked  down"  or  in  bundles,  it  wills 
a  great  amount  of  money,  if  packages  are  strapped  only.  If  machiner 
shipped  ''knocked  down,"  the  boxes  or  packages  containing  the  sepai 
pieces  of  the  same  machine  must  be  marked  in  consecutive  numbers,  anc 
expressed  on  the  invoice  and  bill  of  lading.  The  net  and  gross  weight  of  e 
separate  package  has  to  be  expressed  on  the  invoice  in  numbers  and  letters. 

The  following  invoice  may  serve  as  a  sample,  but  it  must  ,be  writ 
according  to  the  Mexican  consul's  advice,  should  there  have  been  any  alt< 
tions  in  forms,  etc. 
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MEXICAN  TARIFF. 

Acids,  of  all  kinds,   either  gaseous  or  liquid,  kilogramme,  net 

weight,  including  inside  packing  (50  cents) $         25 

Acids,  powdered  or  in  glass  vessels,  kilogramme,  net  weight,  in- 
cluding inside  packing  (50  cents) I  00 

Bags  and  sacks,  ready-made,  comipon,  of  any  material,  upon  ap 

praisement,  55  percent.  (50  cents) 

Barley,  kilogramme,  net  weight  (50  cents) 3 

Beer,  in  bbls.,  kilogramme,  net  weight  (50  cents) 10^ 

Beer,^  in  bottles,  kilogramme,  net  weight,  (50  cents) 21 

Billiard  tables  of  any  material,  not  including  cloth,  upon  appraise- 
ment, 55  per  cent 

Billiard  balls,  kilogramme,  gross  weight  (50  cents).  3  72 

Billiard  sticks  and  caps,  kilogramme,  gross  weight  (50  cents) .       43 

Blankets,  cotton,  plain  or  stamped,  square  metre  (50  cents) 48 

Blankets,  wool,  not  stamped  or  figured,  square  metre  (50  cents)....  96 
Blankets,  cotton  and  wool  mixed,  in  average  proportion,  plain  or 

stamped,  square  metre  (75  cents) 72 

Books,  bound  in  velvet,  shell,  tortoise,  ivory  or  metal,  kilogramme, 

gross  weight  (50  cents) i  15 

Brushes,  scrubbing,  shoe  blacking  and  horse  cleaning,  gross  weight 

(50  cents) 19 

Brushes,  for  table,  clothing,  hair,  teeth,  nails  and  hat,  set  on  wood, 

bone,  horn  or  gutta  percha,  gross  weight  (50  cents) 29 

Same,  set  on  ivory,  shell,  tortoise  or  gilded  or  silver-plated  metal, 

gross  weight  (Ji.oo) 86 

Buggies,  each  (50  cents) 132  00 

Butter,  kilogramme,  net  weight  (50  cents) 24 

Candles,  tallow,  gross  weight  (50  cents) 8 

Candles,  stearine,  gross  weight  (50  cents) 19 

Candles,  paraffine,  gross  weight  (50  cents) 38 

Canned  fruit,  cans  included,  net  weight  (50  cents) 50 

Canned  meats  and  fish,  cans  included,  net  weight  (50  cents) 72 

Carpets,  two  and  three-ply,  square  metre  (Ji.oo) 80 

Carpets,  Brussels,  square  metre  ($1.00) 97 

Carpets,  velvet,  square  metre  (Ji.ob) i  40 

Carriages,  open  and  coup6,  each  (50  cents) 176  00 

Cassimeres  and  similar  woolen  goods,  square  metre  (Ji.oo) 80 

Clocks,  fine,  not  gold  or  silver,  gross  weight  (^i.oo) 86 

Clocks,   common,   with   or  without  wooden   box,    gross  weight 

(75  cents) 29 
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doves  and  spices,  net  weight  (50  cents) $         60 

Cloth,  all  kinds  and  colors,  with  woolen  base  and  woof,  plain, 

figured  or  striped,  square  metre  (75  cents) i  56 

Clothing,  ready  made,  all  kinds,  per  suit  (Ji.oo),  132  per  cent 

Cheese,  kilogramme,  net  weight  (50  cents)     14 

Cotton,  ginned,  gross  weight  ^50  cents) 7 

Cotton,  seed,  gross  weight  (75  cents) 2 

Cotton  goods,  common,  white  and  colored,  square  metre  (J  1.00)..  9 
Cotton  goods,  white  and  colored,  not  embroidered  or  perforated, 

square  metre  (50  cents) ^ 16 

Cotton  goods,  plain,  brown,  unbleached,  square  metre  (50  cents)..  9-^ 
Cotton   goods,  bleached  or  unbleached,  serged  or  twilled,  square 

metre  (50  cents) 16 

Cotton  goods  or  textures,  white  or  colored,  embroidered  or  per- 
forated, square  metre  (Ji.oo) 19 

Codfish,  dried  or  smoked,  and  any  other  fish  prepared  in  the  same 

manner,  net  weight  (75   cents) 10 

Coaches,  phaetons,  landaus,  each  (50  cents) 396  00 

Coffee,  net  weight  (75  cents) 10 

Combs,  Chinese  cane,  all  kinds,  gross  weight  (Ji.oo) 23 

Combs,  ladies',  varnished  iron,  horn,  gutta  percha,  bone  or  wood, 

with  or  without  common  metal,  gross  weight  (50  cents) 29 

Curry-combs  and  iron  combs,  gross  weight  (50  cents) 19 

Crackers,  gross  weight  (50  cents) .       12 

Cocoa-matting,  kilogramme,  gross  weight  (50  cents) 16 

Drugs,  medicines,  natural  and  chemical  products,  and  vessels  and 
commodities  used  therefor,  not  specified  in  tariff,  ^^  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  (|i.oo) 

Earthenware  and  porcelain,  except  those  specified,  and  toys,  gross 

weight,  without  allowing  breakage  (50  cents) ". 14 

Same,  ornamented  with  white  or  yellow  metal  (75  cents) 29 

Flour,  kilogramme,  net  weight  (50  cents) 10 

Furniture,  55  per  cent,  ad  valorem  (50  cents) 

Glass,  common,  kilogramme,  gross  weight  (50  cents) 24 

Gunpowder,  kilogramme,  gross  weight  (75  cents) 2  00 

Hams,  smoked,  net  weight  (50  cents) 25 

Harness,  for  carriages,  fine,  kilogramme,  gross  weight  (75  cents)...       2  00 

Harness,  for  wagons,  ordinary,  kilogramme,  gross  weight  (75  cents)  Z6 

Hops,  kilogramme,  net  weight  (50  cents) 18 

India  rubber  clothing,  kilogramme,  gross  weight  (75  cents) i-  43 

India  rubber  shoes,  etc.,  kilogramme,  gross  weight  (50  cents) 43 

India  rubber  cloth,  for  tables,  kilogramme,  gross  weight  (50  cents)  29 

Lard,  kilogramme,  net  weight  (50  cents) 18 

Leather,  boots,  yellow,  dozen  (Ji.oo) 16  50 
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Leather,  boots,  calf  or  morocco,  dozen  (Ji.oo) $  27  00 

Leather,  shoes,  common,  men's,  dozen  (|i.oo) 7  00 

Leather,  shoes,  fine,  men's,  dozen  (Ji.oo) 16  50 

Leather,  shoes,  women's,  fine,  dozen  (|i.oo) 10  00 

Leather,  shoes,  women's,  common,  dozen  (75  cents) 5  50 

Meats,  salt  and  smoked,  net  weight  (50  cents) 2*j 

Nails,  of  all  kinds,  iron,  kilogramme,  gross  weight  (50  cents) 12 

Oil-cloth,  for  floors,  kilogramme,  gross  weight  (50  cents) 29 

Onions,  kilogramme,  gross  weight  (50  cents) 2 

Petroleum,  cans  included,  kilogramme,  net  weight  (50  cents) 9 

Potatoes,  kilogramme,  gross  weight  (50  cents) ; 2 

Pianos,  kilogramme,  gross  weight  (75  cents) 43 

Pickles,  jars  included,  kilogramme,  net  weight  (50  cents) 48 

Rice,  kilogramme,  net  weight  (50  cents) 7 

Resin,  kilogramme,  gross  weight  (50  cents) 25 

Salt,  kilogramme,  gross  weight  (50  cents) 5 

Soap,  toilet,  kilogramme,  gross  weight  (75  cents) i   15 

Soap,  common,  kilogramme,  gross  weight  (50  cents) 15 

Sulkies,  each  (50  cents) 33  00 

Tar,  kilogramme,  gross  weight  (50  cents) 3 

Thread,  per  dozen  (Ji.oo) 20 

Tools,  iron,  steel  and  wood,  kilogramme,  gross  weight  (50  cents)..  19 

Vinegar,  in  barrels,  kilogramme,  net  weight  (50  cents) 5 

Vinegar,  in  bottles,  kilogramme,  net  weight  (50  cents) 10 

Wagons,  each  (50  cents) 66  00 

Wheat,  kilogramme,  net  weight  (50  cents) 4 

Whisky,  in  barrels,  kilogramme,  net  weight  (50  cents) 37 

Whisky,  in  bottles,  net  weight  (50  cents) 46 

Wine,  white,  of  all  kinds,  in  bottles  or  demijohns,  without  allow- 
ing breakage,  kilogramme,  net  weight  (50  cents) 29 

Wine,  white,  of  all  kinds,  in  wooden  vessels,  without  allowing  leak- 
age, kilogramme,  net  weight  (50  cents) 19 

Wine,  claret,  all  kinds,  in  bottles  or  demijohns,  without  allowing 

breakage,  kilogramme,  net  weight  (50  cents) 18 

Wine,  claret,  all  kinds,  in  wooden  vessels,  without  allowing  leak- 
age, kilogramme,  net  weight  (50  cents) 11 

Wines,  medicinal,  all  substances  and  manufacturers,  kilogramme, 

net  weight  (50  cents) i  00 

Liquors,  in  bottles  or  jars,  without  allowing  breakage,  kilogramme, 

gross  weight  (50  cents) 23  cents  and  8  cents  additional,  1 

FREiB  LIST. 

The  following  articles  are  exempt   from  import  duties,  paying  only 
amounts  set  opposite  for  each  gross  weight  of  100  kilogrammes : 
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Armaments  for  the  State  Governments,  provided  the  exemption  be  solic- 
ited from  the  President  by  the  Governors,  and  with  the  consent  of 

their  respective  Legislatures $ 

Alabaster  in  the  rough..  50 

Animals  of  all  kinds,  alive  or  stuffed,  for  cabinets  of  natural  history,  with 

the  exception  of  gelded  horses 50 

Agricultural  implements,  shoes,  "machetes"  (common  chopping  knives 
for  sugar  cane)  without  sheathes,  cythes,  sickles,  rakes,  harrows, 

spades,  shovels,  picks  and  pickaxes  for  agricultural  purposes 75 

Anvils  for  silversmiths .       50 

Anvils  for  blacksmiths 50 

Books,  printed,  bound  or  unbound i  00 

Boxwood 50 

Bricks  and  clay,  refractory 50 

Crowbars  Tsteel),  for  mines,  cylindrical  or  octagonal,  from  4  to  6  centi- 
metres in  diameter  and  from  75  to  175  centimetres  in  length 50 

Carding  cloths  of  wire,  in  sh6ets  for  machinery  and  sheep  cards 50 

Crucibles  of  all  materials  and  sizes 50 

Coal  of  all  kinds 

Collections,  mineralogical  and  geological,  and  of  all  branches  of  natural 

history 

Corn  meal,  made  from  maize,  and  hand  mills  for  grinding  it 50 

Coins  (legal)  of  silver  or  gold,  of  all  nations 

Coins  (collection  of)  of  all  classes i  00 

Copper  (sulphate  of) 50 

Cars  (railway),  coaches  and  wagons ?. 

Designs  and  models  of  machinery,  buildings,  monuments  and  ships  or 

vessels 50 

Fire  engines  and  common  pumps  of  all  classes,  and  materials  for  irriga- 
tion and  other  purposes 50 

Fruits  and  vegetables  (fresh),  with  the  exception  of  those  specified  in  the 

schedule  of  duties 50 

Firewood... 50 

Fuse  and  matches  for  mining 50 

Fodder  (dry)  in  the  straw 50 

Guano 50 

Houses  of  wood  or  iron,  complete 

Iron  and  steel  manufactured  into  rails  for  railways. 

Ice 50 

Instruments  (scientific) i  00 

Inks  (printing) 5a 

Joists  of  iron  for  roofs,  provided  no  use  can  be  made  of  them  for  other 

purposes  in  which  iron  can  be  employed 50 

Lime  (hydraulic) 5a 
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Locomotives  and  steam  engines,  iron  or  wooden  sleepers,  and  all  other 

accessories  for  the  building  of  railways $ 

Lithographic  stones 50 

Masts  and  anchors  for  large  or  small  vessels 50 

Maize  (Indian  corn) 50 

Maps  and  globes i  00 

Machinery — machines  and  apparatus  of  every  kind  adapted  to  industrial 
purposes,  agriculture,  mining  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  with  their 

separate  and  duplicate  parts 50 

Loose  pieces  of  machinery  and  apparatus  coming  together  with  or  apart 

therefrom i  00 

(Note. — But  this  exemption  does  not  comprise  the  leather  or  rubber  belt- 
ing that  serves  for  communicating  motion,  when  it  is  not  imported 
at  the  same  time  as  the  machinery  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied; 
neither  are  iron  shoes  and  dies  for  mortars  and  stamp  mills  and  iron 
stamps  for  crushing  mills  exempt,  but  pay  6  cents  per  kilogramme 
gross  weight.  Those  articled  of  which  a  separate  use  can  be  made 
distinct  from  the  machinery  or  apparatus,  such  as  pig-iron,  hoop-iron, 
iron  in  bars  or  rods,  stuffs  of  wool  or  other  material  and  tanned 
leather  or  hides,  even  when  they  come  jointly  with  the  machinery, 
shall  be  subject  to  regular  tariff  duties.) 

Marble  in  the  rough  and  in  slabs,  of  all  dimensions,  tor  floors  or  pave- 
ments        50 

Moulds  and  patterns  for  the  arts 50 

Natural  history  (specimens  of)  for  museums  and  cabinets «      50 

Oats  in  grain  or  in  the  straw 50 

Ores  of  precious  metals,  in  bulk  or  in  powder 

Oars  for  boats  and  barges 50 

Plows  and  plowshares 50 

Plants  and  seeds  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  exceeding  115  kilo- 
grammes of  each  kind  of  seed ^ — 50 

(Note. — In  order  that  the  seed  be  comprbed  in  this  exemption,  it  must 
be  expressed  in  the  respective  consular  invoices  that  they  are  im- 
ported for  the  improvement  of  agriculture.) 

Powder  (common)  for  the  use  of  mines,  and  dynamite  for  the  same  pur- 
pose   50 

Quicksilver 50 

Rags  of  all  kinds  for  manufacturing  powder 50 

Sulphur 50 

Staves  and  heads  for  barrels 50 

Soda  (hyposulphate  of) 50 

Slates  for  roofing  and  flooring 50 

Salt  (common)  imported  through  Paso  del  Norte 50 

Saltpetre 50 
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Tubing  of  all  classes,  materials  and  dimensions $    50 

(Note, — Not  considering  as  comprised  in  this  exemption  copper  tubes, 
or  those  of  other  metals  that  do  not  come  soldered  or  closed  with 
joints  or  rivets  in  their  entire  length,  these  being  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  duties,  according  to  the  material.) 

Type-letter,  spaces,  vignettes  and  every  kind  of  printing  type 50 

Type  (wooden)  and  other  material  for  lithography 50 

Timber  (common)  for  construction 50 

Vessels,  ships,  boats,  etc.,  of  all  classes  and  forms,  in  their  naturalization^ 
or  when  for  sale,  or  when  introduced  for  navigating  the  ba)rs,  lakes, 

canals  and  rivers  of  the  Republic.,. 

Vaccine  matter 50 

Wire  (telegraph),  the  destination  of  which  must  be  accredited  at  mari- 
time custom  houses  by  the  consignee 

Wire,  of  iron  or  steel,  for  carding,  from  number  26  upwards 50 

Wheelbarrows  (hand),  of  one  and  two  wheels,  and  hods 50 

Whalebone,  unmanufactured 50 

(Note. — Besides  the  import  duties  paid  to  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
maritime  or  frontier  custom  house,  there  is  a  State  and  municipal  tax  to  be 
paid  if  the  goods  are  taken  to  the  interior  of  the  Republic.  Goods  in  transit 
from  one  port  to  another  pay  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
tariff  on  the  same  class  and  kind  of  goods,  and  ^i.oo  for  every  100  kilo- 
grammes, gross  weight.) 
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EXPORTATION  OP  MEXICAN  GOODS. 


According  to  Chapter  XVII.,  Article  78,  of  the  existing  tariff,  all  natural 
products,  as  well  as  all  products,  effects  and  manufactures  of  Mexican  origin, 
are  free  from  export  duties,  with  the  exception  of  gold,  silver,  precious  woods 
and  orchilla. 

Silver  coined  in  "Mexican  hard  dollars  (pesos  fuertes)  pays  5  per  cent,  and 
gold  yi  per  cent,  export  duties.  Silver  in  powder  or  manufactured  pays  5 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  as  export  duties. 

Gold  in  powder  pays  ^  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  tA^f^^  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  coinage  duty  and  |2.oo  for  every  piece  not  exceeding  135  marcs  as 
assay  duty.     Foreign  money  is  exempt  from  export  duties. 

Precious  woods  pay  ^2.50  per  ton  of  one  cubic  metre.  Orchilla  from 
Lower  California  pays  |io.oo  per  ton  export  duties. 

Foreign  woods  (building  timber  and  precious  woods)  in  transit  through  the 
Republic,  by  rivers  or  through  its  ports,  pay  I4.50  per  ton  of  one  cubic  metre. 

For  the  exportation  of  goods  from  Mexican  territory  it  is  necessary  to  ask 
for  a  permit  to  embark  (pedimento  de  embarque)  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  Custom  House  (Administrador  de  la  Aduana),  using  the  following  official 
blank  form : 


Revenue  Stamp, 


Vera  Cblz, 
Julio  29  de  1883. 


Emtlio  FU8CO. 


(-Note. — This  document  is  to  be  made  out  in  quadru- 
plicate, j 


t25  Cents. 

Senor  Administrador  de  la  Aduana  Marttima, 

^V/./  Cruz. 
Senor  Administrador  : 

Sirvase  Vd.  permitir  el  embarque  de  los  siguientes  efectos,  que 
en  el  buque  (Vapor  Americano  *<  City  of  Mexico"),  su  Capitan  (John  Mac- 
intosh), remite  el  que  suscribe  para  (Nueva  York). 


MARC  A  8  Y 
^UME..08. 

NUMERO  DE  BULT08 
Y   8U  CLA8E. 

PORMENOS  DB  LOS  FEUT08  Y  EFECTOS. 

su  yAIX>R. 

New  York. 

1 

100  bultos. 
25  l)arrlles. 

Cascara  de  quina  7  plantas  mediclnales. 

$2,516.75 

Vera  Cruz,  Julio  29  de  1883. 


EMILIO  FUSCO. 
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The  bills  of  lading  are  made  out  in  triplicate,  and  also  the  consular  invoice, 
•of  which  the  following  is  a  blank  form  : 

imrOICE  DECLASATION  (On  Back  of  Invoice). 

I,  Emilio  Fusco,  of  Vera  Cruz,  do  solemnly  and  truly  declare  that  I  am 
owner  of  the  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  in  the  within  invoice  mentioned 
and  described ;  that  the  said  invoice  is  in  all  respects  true ;  that  it  contains  a 
full  and  true  statement  of  the  actual  market  value  of  said  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise,  at  the  time  when  and  place  where  the  same  were  manufactured 
or  procured  ;  the  actual  quantity  of  all  charges  thereon  ;  that  no  discounts, 
bounties  or  drawbacks  are  contained  in  said  invoice,  except  such  as  have  been 
actually  allowed  ihereon,  and  that  no  invoice  different  from  the  one  now  pro- 
duced has  been  or  will  be  furnished  to  any  one. 

I  further  declare  that  it  is  intended  to  make  entry  of  said  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise  at  the  port  of  New  York,  in  the  United  States  of  America 

Dated  at  Vera  Cruz  this  29th  day  of  July,  1883. 

EMILIO  FUSCO. 

imrOICE  ai%de  out  in  Triplicate). 

Shipped  in  good  order  by  steamer  City  of  Mexico,  John  Macintosh,  Master, 
to  be  bonded  for  New  York  to  Prince  &  Drexel,  the  following  goods : 


MARKS. 


NIMBER 

AND  '    IN  • 

OF  rxCKAOES. 


100  packages, 

2.)  btils., 

ninubt'ied 

conscciitivi'ly 

from  No.  1  t<» 

123  inclusive. 


KIM)  OP  (;c>oi>8  OR 
MEBCIIANDISE. 


Cincliona  Bark 

and 

Medicinal  Plants. 


PLACE  OF 

PROD  uo  now. 


Cordoba, 
Reiniblic 

of 
Mexico. 


VALUB  or 

GOODS. 


$3,516.75. 

Two  thousand, 

five  hundred 

and  sixteen 

dollai-s  and 

seventy-flvo 

cents. 


Vera  Cruz,  July  29th,  1883. 


EMILIO  FUSCO. 


One  copy  of  consular  invoice  and  bill  of  lading  is  mailed  by  same  steamer 
or  vessel  to  consignee,  and  one  of  each  documents  filed  for  reference.  Invoice 
must  be  certified  to  by  the  consul  (noting  down  the  amount  of  charges  paid), 
and  bill  of  lading  by  the  agent  of  steamship  line  or  vessel  (noting  down  the 
total  weight  or  cubic  measurements  of  the  packages). 
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MEASURES,  WEIGHTS  AND  MONEY  VALUES, 


OLD  MSASUBES  OF  LEHOTH. 

I  legua  (league)=  5,000  varas=2.636  miles,  English. 
I  milla  (mile)=i,666J  varas,  or  ^  of  a  legua. 
I  vara  (yard)=3  pies  (feet)=2.784  feet,  English. 
I  vara  (yard)=33  pulgadas  (inches). 
X  pulgada  (inch)=o.92  inches,  English. 

NEW  MEA8UBES  OF  LSHOTH. 

I  kilometre  (kilometre)=  1,000  metres  (metres)= 0.62 137  miles,  or  3,280  feet 

10  inches. 
I  metro  (metre)=ioo  centimetres  (centimetres)=39.37  inches. 
I  centimetre  (centimetre)=o.3937  inches. 
I  millimetre  (millimetre)=o.o394  inches. 

LAHD  MEASUKES. 

I  sitio  de  ganade  mayor,  or  one  square  league=4,477  acres. 
I  caballeria=io5T^Q  acres. 
I  fanegasSf  acres. 

Note. — Inasmuch  as  in  seme  States  the  eld  Spanish  land  measures  of  the 
eighteenth  century  are  the  custom,  while  in  ethers  the  Mexican  measures  de- 
clared after  the  war  of  independence  are  in  use,  a  difference  in  the  number  of 
acres  contained  in  the  sitio  de  ganade  mayor  will  appear,  and  interested  parties 
should  inform  themselves  of  the  customary  measure  in  the  respective  localities. 

XEASUBES  OF  SUBFACE  ACCOBDINO  TO  THE  KETBIC  STSTEX. 

I  hectara  (hectare)  =10,000  metres  cuadradas  (square  metres)=2.47i  acres. 

I  ara  (are)asioo  metres  cuadradas  (square  metres). 

I  centara  (centare)=i  metre  cuadrada  (square  metre)=  1,550  square  inches. 

KEA8UBES  OF  CAPACITT. 

I  kilolitre  (kilolitre)  =1,000  litres  (litres)=i  metro  cubico  (i  cubic  metre). 
I  hectolitre  (hectelitre)=ioo  litres  (iitres)=o.i  cubic  metre. 
I  decalitro  (decalitre)=io  litres  (litres)=io  cubic  decimetres. 
I  litre  (litre)=  i  cubic  decimetre. 

Note. — There  also  exists  the  old  dry  measure  of  i  fanega  (which  equals 
nearly  2  bushels  English  measure),  and  which  is  still  further  divided  into  8 
cuartillas.     Corn,  rice,  salt,  beans,  etc.,  are  measured  accordingly. 
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OLD  WEIGHTS. 

I  tonelada  (ton)=32  quintalas  (hundred  weights)= 3, 200  libras  (pounds). 

I  quintal  (hundred  weight)=ioo  libras  (pounds). 

I  arroba=25  libras  (pounds). 

I  libra  (pound)=i6  onzas  (ounces). 

I  onza  (ounce)=i6  adarmes. 

HEW  WEIGHTS. 

I  tonelada  (ton)=!3,2oo  libras  (pounds). 

I  kilogramma  (kilogramme)=2.2046  pounds. 

Note. — The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  will  be  in  compulsory 
use  after  January  ist,  1884. 

QBE  WEIGHT  AMOHG  HINEBS. 

I  monton  (ton)=32  quintales  (hundred  weights). 

I  monton  (ton)=i28  arrobas. 

I  carga  (load)=30o  libras  (pounds). 

I  arroba=25  libras  (pounds). 

Note. — The  weight  of  a  monton  has  been  regulated  by  State  laws  and  varies 
somewhat  in  the  different  States. 

MINERS*  WEIGHTS. 

GOLD.  SILVER. 

I  grano=y^  peso  (3  cents).  18  granos=i  adarme. 

12  granos=i  tomine.  2  adarmas=i  onza. 

8  tomines=  i  castellano.  8  onzas=  i  marca. 
50  castellanos=  i  marca. 

As  a  rule,  when  the  tax  is  paid,  i  marca  silver  equals  8.57  pesos,  although 
this  value  varies  according  to  the  miners'  tax  in  each  State. 

XONET  OF  HEW  COINAGE. 

MEXTCAN      U.  8. 
VALUE.      VALUE. 

Gold 20  pesos  =$20  GO- 

**    10     **      =  10  00 

*'    5     '*      =    5  00 

Silver i  peso    =     i  oa 

"  i  "  =     50 

**     I  peseta=         25 

**     1^  peso    =         10 

"  ^  •'  =     5 

Nickel ^     "      =  5 

"     1^     "      = 

"        •-. : T^TT      "       = 

The  nickel  coins  have  the  composition  of  75  per  cent,  copper  and  25  per 
cent,  nickel,  weighing  5,  3,  2  grains  respectively. 
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OLD  COINS  nr  cibculation. 

Silver i  real  =    \    peso  =  12  J^  cents. 

'*    I  medio  (>^  real)  =  -jV      '*    =    ^}i      " 

Copper I  quartilla  =  ^      "    ==    3         " 

"       I  tlaco  =  ^      *'    =     i)^      " 

"       I  centavo  =  liir     **    =     i  " 

Note. — ^In  some  places  it  is  customary  to  cut  a  cent  in  two  pieces  so  as  to 
be  able  to  make  change  in  tlacos,  which,  however,  has  been  prohibited  by  law, 
January,  1883.  The  issue  of  paper  money  (billetos  de  banco)  of  the  various 
banks  and  the  National  Monte  de  Piedad,  facilitates  monetary  transactions  to  a 
great  entent. 
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VALUABLE  INFORMATION  TO  TRAVELERS. 


STEAMSHIP  7ABES. 

The  rate  of  fare  for  a  first  class  passage  from  New  Orleans  to  Vera  Cruz,  by 
either  the  Morgan  or  the  Alexandre  line,  is  $50 ;  from  New  York  to  Havana, 
by  either  the  Ward  or  the  Alexandre  line,  $50;  from  New  York  through  to 
Vera  Cruz,  by  the  Alexandre  line,  J85.  The  return  rates  are  the  same;  but 
for  a  *' round  trip"  a  deduction  is  made,  an  ** excursion  ticket"  from  New 
Orleans  and  back  being  J90,  and  from  New  York  and  back,  $150.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  payment  of  the  return  rates  in  Vera  Cruz  is  accepted 
in  Mexican  money,  which  is  worth  less  than  American  money.  The  steward's 
bills  for  wines,  etc.,  on  the  voyages  are  payable  in  Amecican  money. 

THE  TIME  OF  THE  VOTAOE. 

The  Alexandre  line  publishes  a  pamphlet,  in  which  the  time  of  the  voyage 
from  New  Orleans  to  Vera  Cruz  is  stated  at  ** about  five  days,"  and  from  New 
York  to  Vera  Cruz  at  *'  about  ten  days."  This  statement  often  proves  untrue, 
unless  large  latitude  is  given  to  the  word  ''about."  The  chief  variation  from 
the  schedule  time  is  occasioned  by  "northers,"  which  sweep  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  almost  weekly  during  the  last  part  of  the  autumn,  the  whole  of  the 
winter  and  the  early  part  of  the  spring.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to 
protract  the  voyage  two  or  three  days;  and  when  a  "norther"  is  raging  off 
Vera  Cruz  it  often  happens  that  a  landing  is  impracticable  for  that  length  of 
time.  Sometimes  the  steamer  will  drop  down  to  the  island  of  Sacrificios,  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  city,  for  shelter,  and  the  passengers  will  be  tantalized  all 
the  while  by  close  proximity  to  a  shore  which  it  is  as  impracticable  for  them 
to  reach  as  if  they  were  in  midocean.  The  time  of  the  return  voyage  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  New  York  is  put  down  on  the  Alexandre  schedules  as  thirteen 
days,  including  a  stop  (usually  from  Thursday  morning  till  Saturday  evening) 
in  Havana,  and  this  time  is  generally  kept  with  fidelity. 

After  this  outline  of  the  routes  to  Mexico  which  offer  the  most  conveniences 
at  present  a  few  words  are  appropriate  concerning  preparations  for  the  journey. 

PASSPORTS. 

No  passport  is  needful  unless  the  passenger  desires  to  "stop  over"  in  Cuba. 
In  that  case  he  should  provide  himself  with  a  passport  and  procure  the  vise  of 
the  Spanish  consul  at  the  port  from  which  he  takes  passage.  (Separate  pass- 
ports are  not  needful  for  a  husband  and  wife  traveling  together).  If  he  merely 
stays  in  the  port  of  Havana  with  the  steamer  and  continues  his  journey  on  her 
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he  can  go  ashore  without  a  passport  as  a  **  passenger  in  transit."  In  respect, 
however,  to  **  matriculation  '*  in  Mexico — a  subject  to  which  allusion  needs  to 
be  made  hereafter — a  passport  often  is  convenient  for  an  American  citizen. 

BAGGAGE. 

The  American  traveler  to  Mexico  generally  takes  twice  or  three  times  the 
quantity  of  baggage  that  is  expedient.  He  reads  of  the  great  difference  in 
climate  between  the  tierra  caiiente  and  the  tierra  fria  and  accordingly  equips 
himself  with  all  the  varieties  of  clothing  that  he  would  wear  in  the  course  of  a 
whole  year  in  New  York,  although  his  proposed  stay  in  Mexico  may  not  exceed 
a  month.  He  usually  is  ignorant  of  the  exorbitant  charges  for  railroad  trans- 
portation of  baggage.  Upon  the  Mexican  railway  only  sixteen  pounds  are 
allowed  free  to  each  passenger.  (This  does  not  include  the  small  hand  bag 
and  parcels  which  he  is  allowed  to  take  into  the  passenger  cars.)  All  the 
trunks  are  weighed,  and  he  must  pay  for  the  surplus  over  sixteen  pounds  before 
he  gets  his  receipt  or  check  for  them.  The  charges  on  taking  a  trurik  of 
moderate  size  and  weight  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico  amount  to 
about  half  of  the  passenger  fare.  The  chief  clothing  a  traveler  to  the  City  of 
Mexico  really  needs  for  a  winter  sojourn  there  (and  for  the  summer  the  allow- 
ance should  be  substantially  the  same,  with  the  addition  only  of  a  light  india 
rubber  overcoat)  consists  of  flannel  underclothes  (which  should  be  worn  at  all 
seasons)  of  such  weight  as  would  be  suitable  to  New  York  in  early  October  ;  a 
suit  of  traveling  clothes  of  corresponding  weight,  and  preferably  of  a  color 
which  will  not  show  dust  easily;  a  rather  numerous  allowance  of  shirts,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  delays  and  damages  he  will  experience  from  Indian  washer- 
women ;  an  overcoat,  such  as  would  be  suitable  in  New  York  in  the  early 
spring  or  late  autumn ;  a  traveling  blanket,  to  be  carried  in  a  shawl  strap,  and 
an  umbrella  of  a  height  adapted  for  use  as  a  walking  stick.  Of  course  for 
society  purposes  he  needs  to  make  additions  according  to  his  social  intentions. 
He  will  find  no  difficulty  in  replenishing  his  wardrobe  at  shops  in  Vera  Cruz 
if  he  has  forgotten  anything  essential,  and  in  the  capital  and  the  great  cities, 
such  as  Puebla,  he  will  find  shops  as  well  equipped  with  all  he  reasonably  can 
need  as  there  are  in  New  York  or  New  Orleans. 

FUHD8  FOB  THE  JOUSKET. 

The  traveler  will  do  better  to  open  a  credit  in  the  United  States  against 
which  he  can  draw  from  time  to  time  through  some  well-established  Mexican 
banking  house  than  to  buy  a  draft  on  Vera  Cruz  or  the  City  of  Mexico  for  the 
expenses  of  his  journey.  The  rate  of  exchange  is  largely  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  run  up  this  winter  to  the  neighborhood  of  twenty  per  cent,  and 
bids  fair  not  to  diminish  as  paper  money  multiplies  in  Mexico.  If  his  banker's 
Mexican  correspondent  is  at  the  capital  and  he  cannot  draw  till  he  reaches 
that  point  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  exchanging  American  ''greenbacks" 
for  Mexican  money  at  nearly  the  current  premium  in  Vera  Cruz ;  and  when 
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leaving  the  United  Sutes  he  may  prudently  provide  himself  with  a  supply  of 
*' greenbacks"  (they  being  more  convenient  to  carry  than  gold),  in  addition 
to  his  credit,  as  a  safeguard  against  any  possible  exigency  before  he  reaches 
the  capital. 

THE  8PAKI8H  LAHOUAOE. 

The  writer  earnestly  enjoins  upon  every  intending  American  traveler  to 
Mexico  to  postpone  the  journey,  if  he  can,  until  he  has  got  such  a  rudimentary 
acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  language  as  will  make  him  independent  of  an 
interpreter  for  the  simple  and  ordinary  needs  of  travel.  English  is  not  exten- 
sively spoken  there,  although  instruction  in  it  is  becoming  frequent  in  Mexican 
families,  just  as  instruction  in  Spanish  is  becoming  so  in  many  quarters  of  our 
country.  For  example,  the  writer  is  informed  that  Spanish  now  is  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco.  In  the  small  cities  (except  the  seaports) 
and  off  the  main  routes,  an  American  wholly  unacquainted  with  Spanish  is 
almost  helpless.  Nor  will  a  proficiency  in  the  French  language  suffice  always 
to  avert  trouble*  If  any  American  undertakes  the  journey  in  disregard  of  this 
warning,  let  him  at  least  study  a  Spanish-English  phrase  book  most  assiduously 
on  his  sea  voyage. 

The  writer  also  counsels  no  American  to  undertake  the  journey  merely  for 
pleasure,  unless  he  possesses  the  first  requisite  for  comfortable  travel — the 
power  of  accommodating  himself  cheerfully  to  a  very  different  civilization  from 
his  own  in  most  of  the  usages  of  domestic  life.  What  these  differences  are  the 
traveler  may  learn  to  a  considerable  extent  by  tarrying  in  Vera  Cruz,  the  spot 
where  Cortez  founded  his  first  colony. 

ACCESS  BT  SEA  OH  THE  PACIFIC  SIDE. 

On  the  Pacific  side  steamers  land  passengers  from  San  Francisco  at  San 
Bias,  in  the  State  of  Jalisco.  Thence  it  is  possible  to  reach  the  Mexican  Cen- 
tral Railroad  at  Lagos  or  Leon  by  a  seven  and  a  half  days'  journey  by  "dili- 
gence "  through  the  cities  of  Tepic  and  Guadalajara.  From  Lagos  to  the  City 
of  Mexico  by  rail  it  is,  as  has  been  mentioned,  about  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  miles.  From  Leon  to  the  City  of  Mexico  the  distance  is  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six  miles. 

Leon  and  Guadalajara  dispute  with  one  another  for  the  title  of  being  the 
second  city  of  the  Republic  in  populatioti.  Each  claims  about  100,000  in- 
habitants. 

As  soon  as  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad  pushes  its  lateral  line  from  Leon 
or  Lagos  to  Guadalajara  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  approach  from  this  quarter. 

ACCESS  BT  SEA  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  SIDE. 

On  the  Atlantic  side  there  is  a  weekly  Alexandre  steamer  from  New  York 
for  Vera  Cruz  (starting  from  Pier  3,  North  river,  on  Thursday),  touching  on 
the  way  at  Havana,  in  Cuba,  and  Progreso,  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Yucatan, 
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and  on  alternate  weeks  also  at  Campeche,  in  the  State  of  the  same  name,  and 
Frontera,  in  the  State  of  Tabasco.     The  distances  by  this  route  are  as  follows : 

MILKS. 

New  York  to  Havana 1,200 

Havana  to  Progreso 425 

Progreso  to  Campeche 128 

Campeche  to  Frontera. 133 

Frontera  to  Vera  Cruz 200 

Total 2,086 

From  Havana  there  are  also  British,  French  and  German  steamship  lines 
mnning  to  Vera  Cruz,  to  any  of  which  a  traveler  may  shift  his  passage  if  he 
desires.  Or  he  may  go  from  New  York  to  Havana  by  the  Ward  line  of  steam- 
ers, which  start  from  Pier  16,  East  river,  weekly,  on  Saturdays,  and  there  shift 
his  passage  to  Vera  Cruz  either  to  an  Alexandre  boat  or  to  one  of  these  foreign 
lines. 

All  the  Ward  and  Alexandre  steamers  from  New  York  are  commodious — 
those  of  recent  build  especially  so — and  are  run  with  reasonable  regard  to  the 
comfort  of  passengers.  Their  size  in  general  is  about  2,500  tons,  old  measure- 
ment. 

There  is  also  an  Alexandre  steamer  from  New  Orleans  for  Vera  Cruz  once 
in  three  weeks.  This  steamer  touches,  between  New  Orleans  and  Vera  Cruz, 
at  the  Mexican  ports  of  Bagdad  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  pas- 
sengers are  taken  from  or  left  for  Matamoros)  and  at  Tampico  and  Tuxpan. 

The  distances  from  New  Orleans  to  Vera  Cruz  by  this  route  are  as  follows : 

MILBB. 

New  Orleans  to  Bagdad 578 

Bagdad  to  Tampico 225 

Tampico  to  Tuxpan 90 

Tuxpan  to  Vera  Cruz 125 

Total... 1,018 

There  also  is  a  Morgan  line  steamer  from  Morgan  City,  formerly  called 
Brashear  City  (reached  by  rail  in  a  few  hours  from  New  Orleans),  for  Vera 
Cruz  twice  a  month,  touching  on  the  way  only  at  Galveston,  in  Texas.  This 
is  an  iron  boat,  flat  bottomed  and  a  "side-wheeler."  All  the  other  boats 
above  mentioned  are  propellers.  All  the  Morgan  steam  lines,  including  this 
one,  have  been  purchased  in  an  interest  connected  with  the  Central  Pacific 
and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads,  and  with  a  Mexican  '*  concession,''  as  yet 
unimproved,  for  a  railroad  toward  the  Mexican  capital,  starting  from  the  Texas 
frontier  at  a  point  on  the  Rio  Grande  northwest  of  Laredo. 

INTERMEDIATE  P0BT8. 

With  a  single  exception  (the  port  of  Progreso,  in  Yucatan)  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  alleviate  the  delay  by  a  visit  to  land.     The  steamers  lie  at  a  dis- 
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tance  varying  from  five  to  ten  miles  out  at  sea,  and  wait  for  a  boat  (sometimes 
a  slow  sail- boat)  to  come  out  across  the  bar  to  exchange  passengers  and  mails. 
By  the  terms  of  the  contract  under  which  the  Alexandre  steamers  are  subsidized 
by  the  Mexican  Government  they  are  obliged  to  wait  at  least  twelve  hours, 
under  a  pecuniary  penalty,  for  these  outcomings,  and  meanwhile  they  are  apt 
to  roll  very  uncomfortably. 

At  Progreso  there  usually  is  time  nough  to  land,  and  sometimes,  when 
there  is  a  large  cargo  (generally  of  grain)  to  discharge  there,  and  also  a  large 
cargo  (chiefly  of  henequin — Sisal  hemp)  to  take  on  board,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  City  of  Merida,  twenty-two  miles  distant  by  railroad.  Merida 
is  a  city  of  nearly  50,000  inhabitants,  mostly  Indians,  and  has  characteristics 
unlike  other  Mexican  cities.  On  Sundays  they  are  all  clad  in  white  from  head 
to  foot.  The  country  between  Progreso  and  Merida  is  flat  and  hot.  In 
January,  1883,  there  were  three  locomotive  engines  on  the  railroad,  two  of 
which  were  disabled  and  waiting  repairs.  The  only  train  then  running  left 
Progreso  at  nine  A.  M.  and  returned  near  nightfall. 

At  all  these  intermediate  ports  bars  prevent  the  access  to  the  shore  of  any 
vessels  drawing  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  of  water,  and  the  cargoes  are  loaded 
and  discharged  in  lighters. 

THE  PORT  OF  V£RA  CRUZ. 

This  is  the  case  throughout  the  whole  Gulf  coast  of  Mexico*,  even  at  Vera 
Cruz,  where  nine-tenths  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Republic  is  concen- 
trated. The  port  of  Vera  Cruz  is  an  open  roadstead.  The  city  on  the  water 
side  is  bounded  by  a  stone  wall,  and  one  existed  on  the  land  side  also  until 
within  a  few  years.  The  most  inexpert  observer  can  see  at  a  single  glance  that 
military  and  not  commercial  considerations  determined  the  site  of  the  city. 
The  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  there  is  anchored  or  made  fast  to  buo)rs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  an  island  which  is  occupied  with  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulloa,  and  all  the  cargoes  are  "  lightered."  There  is  a  stone  mole  jutting  out 
from  the  sea  wall  near  the  centre  of  the  water  line  of  the  city,  where  until 
recently,  all  the  lighters  were  discharged,  and  where  all  passengers  still  are 
conveyed.  A  few  years  ago  the  Mexican  Railway  Company,  after  much 
difficulty,  got  leave  to  build  an  iron  pier  further  north,  near  the  railroad  station. 
But  nothing  goes  there  except  a  part  of  their  freight.  At  the  head  of  the 
stone  mole  there  is  quite  an  imposing  gateway  with  three  arches,  and  just 
inside  of  them  is  the  Custom  House. 

THE  MEXICAN  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

The  usual  treatment  of  American  passengers  by  the  Mexican  customs  officers 
at  Vera  Cruz,  in  reference  to  personal  baggage,  is  as  courteous  as  their  dealings 
at  every  port  with  importers  and  shipowners,  in  reference  to  imported  mer- 
chandise, are  vexatious.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  some  of  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  Mexican  law  which  apply  to  passengers : 
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"  Every  passenger  who  arrives  at  the  ports  of  the  Republic  can  disembark 
at  once  with  his  personal  baggage  after  the  vessel  has  cast  anchor.  In  case  the 
vessel  should  arrive  at  night,  or  at  any  hour  that  the  office  of  the  Custom  House 
is  closed,  passengers  will  be  allowed  to  disembark,  but  to  take  with  them  only 
a  small  package  containing  not  more  than  may  be  necessary  for  immediate 
personal  wants.  The  examination  of  baggage  will  be  made  liberally,  with 
prudence  and  moderation.  Passengers  will  not  be  detained  any  longer  than 
the  time  necessary  for  inspection  of  the  packages  in  their  possession,  and  should 
they  be  foreigners,  not  speaking  or  understanding  the  Spanish  language,  any  of 
the  employes  who  can  interpret  shall  inform  them  of  the  formalities  to  which 
they  are  obliged  to  submit.  In  regard  to  wearing  apparel  and  jewelry  for  per- 
sonal use,  it  is  subject  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  officers  what  quantity  and 
quality  will  not  be  subject  to  duty,  taking  into  consideration  the  character  and 
personality  of  the  travelers.  The  articles  which  ought  to  be  considered  com- 
monly used,  besides  the  wearing  apparel,  and  which  are  admitted  free  of  duty, 
are  the  following :  Two  watches  with  their  chains,  loo  cigars,  40  packs  of 
cigarettes,  one-half  kilogramme  of  snuff,  one-half  kilogramme  of  smoking 
tobacco,  one  pair  of  pistols  with  equipments  and  200  charges,  one  rifle,  gun  or 
fowling  piece,  with  equipments  and  200  charges,  one  pair  of  musical  instru- 
ments, except  pianofortes  or  organs.  All  objects  not  included  in  this  franchise 
and  which  are  brought  by  the  travelers  in  small  quantities  for  presents  are  subject 
to  duty.  Passengers  are  required  to  make  a  declaration  respecting  them  ex- 
plaining the  number  of  the  packages  and  their  contents.  When  the  effects  of 
travelers, include  used  furniture,  the  damage  from  use.will  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  settlement  of  duties.  If  the  travelers  are  artists  of  any  opera  or  dra- 
matic or  similar  company  they  will  be  allowed,  in  general,  besides  the  franchise 
above  granted,  the  free  introduction  of  their  costumes  and  scenic  ornaments, 
the  same  being  a  portion  of  their  effects  and  not  of  an  excessive  quantity.  But 
if  the  officers  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  abuse  in  the  introduction  of  these, 
they  shall  require  an  invoice  and  collect  fifty-five  per  cent,  on  the  valuation  or 
appraisement  of  such  articles.'* 

LANDING  PASSENGERS  AND  BAOOAOE. 

Neither  the  Alexandre  nor  any  other  line  of  steamers  **  lands  *'  its  passen- 
gers on  arrival  at  Vera  Cruz.  They  are  compelled  to  find  boatmen  to  land 
themselves  and  their  baggage.  There  is  no  lack  of  boatmen,  to  be  sure.  They 
swarm  all  over  a  steamer  as  soon  as  the  Health  Officer  and  the  Captain  of  the 
Port  have  made  their  visit.  Their  standard  charge  is  fifty  cents  per  passenger 
and  fifty  cents  per  trunk  for  conveyance  to  the  mole.  But  it  is  expedient  to 
make  a  fair  and  clear  bargain  with  them  or  they  will  commit  extortion.  It  also 
is  prudent  never  to  pay  them  in  advance.  All  this  is  a  nuisance  for  which  the 
steamship  proprietors  are  blameworthy.  They  ought  to  land  passengers  and 
baggage  at  their  own  expense  on  their  own  steam  tugs. 

The  writer's  advice  is,  to  leave  Vera  Cruz  on  the  very  day  of  landing,  if 
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make  any  speed,  it  is  well  to  make  this  purchase  where  he  is  sure  of  getting  a 
good  one. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  divide  a  journey  into  convenient  distances,  as  the 
presence  of  water,  wood  and  fodder  will  more  frequently  determine  the  length 
of  a  day's  ride  than  the  pleasure  of  the  traveler.  But  an  average  of  forty-five 
miles  a  day  can  be  got  out  of  good  animals  without  injury. 

Unlike  the  experience  of  travelers  in  Mexico  in  former  years,  robberies  and 
murders  are  now  comparatively  rare ;  notwithstanding,  however,  it  is  well  to 
go  armed,  and  a  combined  rifle  and  shot-gun  will  always  be  useful  in  bringing 
down  game,  if  not  needed  for  protection. 
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RAILROADS  AND  THEIR  STATIONS. 


MEXICAN  BAIL  WAT. 

Iain  Line. — The  stations  on  this  line,  with  their  distances  in  miles  from 

CO  City,   are  as  follows:     Tepexpam,   20;    San  Juan  Teotihuacan,  27; 

iba,  34;    La  Palma,  38;   Ometusco,  42;    Irolo,  48;  Apam,  57;  Soltepec,* 

Guadalupe,  77;  Apizaco,  86;    Huamantla,  102;    S^n  Marcos,  113;  Rin- 

da,  124;  San  Andres,  137;  Esperanza,  152;  Boca  del  Monte,  156;  Bota, 

Maltrata,  169;  Orizaba,  181;  Fortin,  192;  Cordoba,  197;  Atoyac,  210; 

del  Macho,  216;    Camaron,  224;    Soledad,  237;    Purga,  244;    Tejeria, 

Vera  Cruz,  263. 

'here  is  one  passenger  train  per  day  each  way.  Running  time,  14  hours 
50  minutes;  ample  time  for  refreshments  is  given  at  Apizaco,  Esperanza 
3rizaba. 

^uebla  Branch. — Trains  on  this  branch  start  from  Apizaco,  with  stations  at 
I  Ana,  10;  Panzacola,  22;  Puebla,  29  miles  distant  from  Apizaco.  There 
wo  trains  each  way  per  day.  Time,  i  hour  and  45  minutes. 
aiapa  Branch. — The  stations  on  this  branch,  with  their  distances  from 
Cruz  in  miles,  are  as  follows:  Tejeria,  gyi  ;  Paso  de  San  Juan,  16;  Tierra 
rado,  20;  Paso  de  Ovejas,  29;  Puenle  Nacional,  35;  Rinconada,  40^; 
del  Rio,  48;  Cerro  Gordo,  55;  Dos  Rios,  62;  Jalapa,  70)^. 
'here  is  one  train  each  way  per  day.  Time,  1 2  hours, 
'he  Mexican  Railroad  Company,  whose  main  line  reaches  from  the  City  of 
CO  to  the  City  of  Vera  Cruz,  running  through  the  cities  of  Apam,  Hua- 
la,  Maltrata,  Orizaba  and  Cordoba,  and  traversing  the  States  of  Mexico, 
cala,  Puebla  and  Vera  Cruz,  has  been  running  throughout  its  whole  line 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital,  263  miles,  since  the  year  1873,  with  a  brinch 
29  miles  long  from  Apizaco  (86  miles  from  the  capital  and  177  miles  from 
Cruz)  to  the  city  of  Puebla.  It  is  a  "standard  gauge"  road,  was  built 
ly  with  English  capital,  and  is  controlled  in  London.  Its  preside:U,  how- 
is  an  American.  Its  distinctive  peculiarity  is  that  it  traverses  all  three 
e  climatic  belts  of  Mexico,  while  the  routes  of  the  other  roads  are  in  only 
terra  fria.  At  Paso  del  Macho,  in  the  tierra  caliente,  47  miles  from  Vera 
,  the  work  ahead  is  indicated  by  the  substitution  of  a  Fairlie  for  a  Baldwin 
notive  on  the  train.  From  this  station  during  the  next  60  miles  the  road 
Its  through  the  tierra  templada,  across  the  terraces  of  Cordoba  and 
iba,  up  to  the  Boca  del  Monte,  8,310  feet  above  the  sea,  and  thence 
Bvs  the  table  land  156  miles  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  magnificent 
*ry  and  engineering  of  these  sixty  miles  have  long  been   familiar  to 
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Americans  by  photographs  and  written  narratives.  It  would  be  trite,  there- 
fore, to  descant  upon  them.  They  are  unrivaled  except  by  the  engineering 
and  scenery  of  the  present  route  of  the  Mexican  National  Railroad  from  the 
capital  to  the  city  of  Toluca. 

THE  MEXICAN  CEHTSAL  BAILWAT. 

Main  Divison, — ^This  division  is  now  open  for  traffic  to  Encarnacion,  and 
constructed  to  Aguascalientes,  with  the  following  stations  distant  from  Mexico 
City  in  miles:  Lecheria,  13;  Cuautitldn,  17;  Teoloytican,  22;  Huehuetoca, 
29;  £1  Sdlto,  39;  Tilla,  50;  San  Antonio,  58;  Mdrques,  76;  Daiiti,  Z%\ 
Polotitlan,  94;  Cazad^ro,  100;  San  Juan  del  Rio,  119;  Ahorcddo,  134; 
Queretaro,  153;  Cal^ra,  164;  Apas^o,  173;  Celdya,  181)^;  Gudje,  193; 
Salamanca,  207;  Irapudto,  217^;  Sildo,  238;  Leon,  259;  Rincon,  268; 
Pedrito,  278;  Loma,  287  ;  Lagos,  295  ;  Encarnacion,  333^^  ;  Aguascalientes^ 

363- 

One  passenger  train  each  way  daily.     Time,  18  hours. 

Guanajuato  Branch. — Silao,  distant  14  miles,  and  Marfil  station,  3  miles 
from  Guanajuato. 

• 

There  are  two  passenger  trains  each  way  per  day.     Time,  45  minutes. 

Chihuahua  Division, — This  division  is  now  open  for  traffic  from  Paso  del 
Norte  to  Lerdo,  a  distance  of  575  miles,  with  the  following  stations  distant  in 
miles  from  Paso  del  Norte:  Mesa,  11;  Tierra  Blanca,  20;  Samalayuca,  30; 
Los  Medanos,  41  ;  Candelaria,  48 ;  Rancheria,  59 ;  San  Jos^,  74 ;  Carmen, 
88;  Ojo  Caliente,  96;  Las  Minas,  103;  Montezuma,  112;  Chivatito,  121; 
Gallego,  139;  Puerto,  152;  Laguna,  164)^;  Agua  Nueva,  173;  Encinillas,  i8i|^,. 
Sauz,  193;  Torreon,  201;  Sacramento,  210;  Chihuahua,  224^;  Mapula,  239^ 
Horcasitas,  253;  Siding  No.  i,  258;  Bachimba,  264;  Ortiz,  279;  Las  Deli- 
cias,  283;  Saucillo,  293;  Concho,  303;  La  Cruz,  316;  Santa  Rosalia,  326; 
Bustamente,  335 >^  ;  Florido,  347 ;  La  Reforma,  359  ;  Jimenez,  371 ;  Dolores, 
380;  Corralitos,  392  ;  Rellano,  405  J^  j  Escalon,  417;  Zavalza,  426;  Saez, 
437;  Yermo,  449;  Conejos,  463 ;  Peronal,  477;  Mapimi,  492 ;  Noe,  504; 
Lerdo,  515. 

There  is  one  daily  passenger  train  each  way.  Running  time,  23  hours  and 
30  minutes. 

Tampico  Division, — This  division  extends  from  Tampico  to  San  Luis  Potosi, 
a  distance  of  262  miles,  and  is  open  for  traffic  from  Tampico  west  about  69 
miles,  with  the  following  stations,  distant  from  Tampico  in  miles :  Morallilo, 
2}^  ;  Tamos,  8  ;  Las  Palmas,  68. 

There  is  one  passenger  train  each  way  per  day.     Time,  6  hours. 

The  main  line  is  completed  on  the  north  from  El  Paso  to  Lerdo,  515  miles, 
and  on  the  south  trains  are  running  regularly  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to 
Encarnacion.     Between  Lerdo  and  Encarnacion  there  is,  therefore,  a  gap  of 
about  400  miles,  which  must  be  traversed  at  prer  .nt  by  diligence.     This  gap 
is  so  extensive  that  it  prohibits  the  line  from  becoming  a  convenient  means 
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of  access  to  the  capital  at  present.  The  Mexican  diligence,  oi  stage  coa 
is  a  very  uncomfortable  vehicle,  built  on  the  pattern  of  the  old-fashioi 
Concord  coaches.  The  highways  are  very  rough,  and,  although  the  rel 
of  mules  are  frequent,  a  speed  of  more  than  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day  can 
reasonably  be  expected. 

The  Mexican  Central  road  is  of  the  standard  gauge.  Its  American  c 
nections  are  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad  system 
fact  which  sufficiently  identifies  its  American  control  to  anybody  acquain 
with  the  subdivisions  of  American  railroad  interests.  Its  Mexican  control! 
are  men  in  close  relations  with  the  Federal  Executive. 

The  Mexican  Central  Railroad  Company's  main  line  is  planned  to  re 
from  the  City  of  Mexico  to  Paso  del  Norte,  on  the  American  frontier,  ab 
July  4,  1884,  running  northward  through  the  States  of  Mexico,  Hidal 
Queretaro,  Guanajuato,  through  a  corner  of  the  State  of  Jalisco,  and  throi 
the  States  of  Aguascalientes,  Zacatecas,  Durango  and  Chihuahua,  with  lat< 
lines  from  the  city  of  Aguascalientes  to  San  Bias  on  the  Pacific  coast,  1 
from  San  Luis  Potosi  to  Tampico,  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  foil 
pretty  nearly  the  central  line  of  the  tierra  fria  northward  from  the  capi 
In  Humboldt's  ''Views  of  Nature"  the  extraordinary  facilities  of  part  at  I 
of  this  route  for  railroad  building  were  indicated  many  years  ago  by  a  tabl< 
compiled  of  "the  line  of  leveling  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to  Santa  F 
comprising  the  following  altitudes  of  cities  which  are  on  its  route :  Mex 
7,469  feet ;  Tula,  6,733  'y  San  Juan  del  Rio,  6,490 ;  Queretaro,  6,362 ;  Ceh 
6,017;  Salamanca,  5*761;  Silao,  5>9ii ;  Guanajuato  (which  the  Mexi 
Central  reaches  by  a  branch  road  from  Silao),  6,836;  Leon,  6,133;  Laj 
6)376^  Aguascalientes,  6,261 ;  Zacatecas,  8,038;  Fresnillo,  7,244;  Durai 
6,848  ;   Chihuahua,  4,638,  and  Paso  del  Norte,  3,810. 

THE  MSXICAH  NATIONAL  RAILWAY  (Falmer-SnUivui  Coneetiion). 

Toluca  and  Maravatio  Division, — This  division,  with  the  branch  £ 
Acambaro  to  Celaya,  is  in  full  operation  for  275  miles,  with  the  following 
tions  distant  from  Mexico  City,  in  miles :  Tacuba,  2 J^  ;  Tacuba  Junct 
^  ;  Naucalpan,  5  ;  San  Bartolo,  6;  Rio  Hondo,  9;  Dos  Rios,  11;  Sala 
26;  Jajalpa,  38;  Lerma,  36;  Toluca,  45;  Del  Rio,  60;  Ixtlahuaca,  69;  ] 
Maria,  83;  El  Oro,  102;  Tepelongo,  115  ;  Maravatio,  139;  Zirizicuaro,  1 
de  Taranacuas,  159;  San  Jos6,  165;  Acambaro,  175;  Morelia,  233; 
Celaya  from  Acambaro,  42. 

There  is  one  through  passenger  train  each  way,  and  one  local  trai; 
Toluca  per  day.     Time:  through  train,  18  hours;  local  train,  4  hours. 

El  Salto  Division, — This  division  is  in  full  operation  from  Mexico  Cit 
Catlongo,  a  distance  of  50  miles,  with  the  following  stations  distant  fi 
Mexico  City,  in  miles:  Colonia,  2;  Tacuba,  4;  Tacuba  Junction,  5;  At 
potzalco,  6;  Tlalnepantla,  10;  Lecheria,  16;  Cuautitlan,  30;  Teoloyu< 
35  ;   Huehuetoca,  36)^  i   El  Salto,  44;   Catlongo,  50. 
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There  are  two  passenger  trains  each  way  daily.  Time,  2  hours  and  30 
minutes. 

Matamoros  Division. — ^This  division,extending  from  Matamoros  to  Camargo, 
a  distance  of  91  milies,  is  now  in  full  operation  from  Matamoros  to  Capote,  with 
the  following  stations  distant  from  Matamoros,  in  miles '  Rosita,  7 ;  Escon- 
dido,  9,  Capote,  10;  Enpenenada,  24;  Jaboncillos,  49;  Reynosa,  54;  Rey- 
nosa  Viejo,  67;  San  Miguel,  763  Camargo,  91. 

There  are  two  daily  trains  each  way.     Time,  i  hour. 

Northern  Division. — This  division  is  in  full  operation  between  Nuevo 
Laredo  and  Saltillo,  with  the  following  stations  distant  from  Nuevo  Laredo,  in 
miles  :  Sanchez,  i^  >  Jarita,  22  ;  Huisachito,  29  ;  Camaron,  39;  Rodriguez, 
48;  Mojina,  56;  Lampazos,  75;  Salome  Botello,  89;  Golondrinas,  102;  Busta- 
mante,  108;  Villaldama,  no;  Alamo,  114;  Palo  Blanco,  127;  La  Cantera, 
134;  Morales,  142;  Salinas,  150;  Topo,  156;  Ramon  Trevifio,  159;  Topo 
Chico,  162;  Monterey,  171;  Gonzalitos,  173;  San  Geronimo,  175;  Leona, 
177;  Santa  Catarina,  179  ;  Garcia,  192;  Rinconada,  207  ;  LosMuertos,  214; 
Ojo  Caliente,  218;  Santa  Maria,  225  \  Capellania,  230;  Saltillo,  239. 

There  are  two  passenger  trains  each  way  daily.     Time,  14  hours. 

Zacatecas'San  Luis  Potosi  Division. — This  division,  between  Zacatecas  and 
San  Luis  Potosi,  with  a  branch  from  Ojo  Caliente  to  Lagos,  was  acquired  by  the 
Mexican  National  road,  on  Dec.  22,  1880.  The  road  is  now  in  operation  from 
Zacatecas  to  Ojo  Caliente,  a  distance  of  29  miles. 

The  Mexican  National  Railroad  Company's  main  line  is  planned  to  reach 
from  the  City  of  Mexico  to  Laredo,  on  the  American  frontier,  running  first 
westward  to  Toluca,  Maravatio  and  Acambaro,  then  turning  from  Acambaro 
northward,  crossing  the  Central  road  at  Celaya  and  extending  to  Laredo  by 
way  of  the  cities  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Saltillo  and  Monterey  traversing  the 
States  of  Mexico,  Michoacan,  Guanajuato,  San  Luis  Potosi,  a  corner  of  Zaca- 
tecas, Nuevo  Leon  and  Coahuila,  with  a  central  line  branching  off  at  Acambaro 
and  running  via  Morelia,  Patzcuaro,  Zamora  and  Colima  to  Manzanillo  on  the 
Pacific.  The  elevations  of  the  cities  of  Saltillo  and  San  Luis  Potosi  above  the 
sea  are  given  by  Humboldt  as,  respectively,  5,240  and  6,090  feet.  That  of  the 
city  of  Toluca  he  gives  in  "Cosmos"  as  8,825  ^'^^^• 

As  a  main  avenue  of  travel  between  our  country  and  the  City  of  Me:dco 
the  location  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Mexican  National  Railroad  is  highly 
disadvantageous  compared  with  the  location  of  the  Central  road ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  for  that  purpose,  the  location  of  its  northern  part  possesses  some 
striking  advantages. 

The  Mexican  National  Company  owns,  also,  another  strip  of  rail,  which  is 
laid  northward  out  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  by  the  side  of  the  Central  Railroad, 
some  fifty  miles,  to  the  village  of  Catlongo,  availing  itself  of  the  easy  grades  of 
exit  from  the  valley  afforded  by  the  old  "Spanish  drain.*'  From  El  Salto 
numerous  surveys  have  been  made  with  a  design  to  connect  this  strip  with 
Toluca,  in  which  event  the  monstrously  expensive  road  that  this  company  his 
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constructed  directly  westward  from  the  capital  to  that  city  (with  grades  sc 
of  which  were  stated  by  one  of  the  engineers  to  be  as  steep  as  3.8  in 
feet)  would  doubtless  be  discontinued  as  the  main  line  and  the  El  Salto  re 
substituted.  But  these  surveys  were  fruitless.  It  is  now  asserted,  howei 
that  a  later  survey  has  been  successful  in  finding  a  way  to  make  the  connect 
with  grades  not  exceeding  1.5  in  100  feet. 

The  Mexican  National  road  is  narrow  gauge.  Its  American  connecti 
are  with  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  system,  and  with  the  Te: 
Mexican  Railroad  from  Corpus  Christi,  at  Laredo,  Texas. 

80N0BA  RAILBOAD. 

This  road  makes  connection  at  Nogales  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  , 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  runs  to  Guaymas,  a  distance  of  265  miles,  with 
following  stations  distant  from  Nogales,  in  miles:  Encina,  6;  Agua  Za 
12;  Cibuta,  21;  Casita,  27;  Imuris,  42;  Piersons,  47;  San  Ignacio, 
Magdalena,  54;  Santa  Ana,  65;  Llano,  79;  Puerto,  95 ;  Querobabi,  i 
Posa,  117;  Carbo,  129;  Pesqueira,  151;  Zamora,  159;  Junction,  172;  F 
mosillo,  175;  Sonora  River,  177;  Willard,  186;  Posa  de  Vega,  193;  Tor 
201;  Moreno,  211;  Ortiz,  235 ;  Santa  Rosa,  245 ;  Maytorena,  250;  B 
mortal,  257;  Long  Bridge,  260;  Guaymas,  265. 

There  is  one  passenger  train  each  way  daily.     Time,  14  hours. 

8INAL0A  AND  DUBANGO  RAILKOAD. 

This  line  extends  from  Altata  to  Culiacan,  a  distance  of  60  miles,  with 
way  station  of  San  Pedro,  43  miles  from  Altata,  There  are  three  passen 
trains  each  way  daily.     Running  time,  2  hours  and  45  minutes. 

M0BEL08  BAILBOAD. 

This  road  runs  from  Mexico  City  to  Yautepec  in  the  State  of  Morelo 
distance  of  about  99  miles,  with  the  following  stations  from  Mexico  City: 
Reyes,  10 J^  miles;  Ayotla,  i^j4  ;  La  Compafiia,  21 J^  ;  Tenango,  29;  An 
ameca,  36;    Ozumba,  43;    Nepantla,  59;    Yecapixtla,  69;    Cuautla,  85 
Yautepec,  99. 

There  is  one  daily  through  train  each  way.  Time,  7  hours.  One  1< 
train  from  Mexico  to  Amecameca.     Time,  4  hours. 

PAOHUCA  BAILBOAD, 

This  road  is  in  operation  between  Pachuca  and  Venta  de  Cruz,  a  dista 
of  23  miles,  with  the  following  stations:  Soledad,  6  miles;  Xochihuac 
10^  ;   Teapa,  16  ;   Venta  de  Cruz,  23. 

There  are  two  daily  passenger  trains  each  way.  Time,  2  hours  and 
minutes. 

IHTBBOCEANIO  BAILBOAD. 

Iro/o  Line, — This  road  runs  from  Mexico  City  to  Calpulalpam,  a  dista 
of  about  71  miles,  with  the  following  stations :     Reyes,  10  miles;  Texcoco, 
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Tepctlaxtoc,  30;  San  Antonio,  38 J^  ;  Metepec,  42 ;  Otumba,  44 J^ ;  Soapayuca, 
51;   Irolo,  59;   San  Lorenzo,  67;   Calpulalpam,  71. 
One  passenger  train  each  way  daily.     Time,  5  hours. 

» 

S8PEBANZA-TSHUA0AH  &AILBOAD 

Runs  from  Esperanza  station  on  the  Mexican  (Vera  Cruz)  Railroad  to  Tehua- 
can,  a  distance  of  31  miles,  with  the  following  stations:  Cafiada  de  Morelos, 
10^  miles;  Llano  Grande,  17;  Hacienda  del  Carmen,  22;  Miahuatlan,  24; 
Tehuacan,  31 

One  passenger  train  each  way  daily.    Time,  5  hours. 

PS0GRS80-MSBIDA  BAILBOAD 

Reaches  from  Progreso,  the  principal  port  of  Yucatan,  to  Merida,  a  distance  of 
20  miles. 

One  daily  train  each  way.     Time,  2  hours. 

YSEA  CBUZ-XXDELLnr  &AILSOAD 

Runs  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Medellin,  a  distance  of  about  10  miles,  with  the 
stations  of  Zamorana,  3  miles ;  Tejar,  9  miles,  and  Medellin,  10  miles,  distant 
from  Vera  Cruz. 

One  passenger  train  each  way  daily.     Time,  i  hour. 

PUXBLA-8AH  MABTDT  TSZMILUOAH  &AILBOAD. 

This  road  is  in  operation  between  Puebla  and  San  Martin  Texmelucan, 
with  the  following  stations  distant  from  Puebla,  in  miles:  Cuautlancingo, 
4^;  Xostla,  11;  Santa  Clara,  13^^;  Santa  Elena,  18;  San  Balthaser,  21^; 
San  Martin  Texmelucan,  22. 

There  is  one  daily  passenger  train  each  way.  Time,  2  hours  and  30 
minutes. 

PUBUO  8TAGB8,  OB  P08T  C0A0HB8  (DlligenelM  GeaeralM). 

From  Guadalajara  via  Santa  Ana  and  Sayula  to  Zapotlain,  105  miles.  Fare, 
|6.oo. 

From  Lagos  via  Ledesma  and  Aguascalientes  to  Zacatecas,  132  miles ;  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday.     Fare,  $10.00. 

From  San  Luis  Potosi  via  Salinas,  Carro  and  Ojo  Caliente  to  Zacatecas ; 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday.     Fare,  $12.00. 

From  Zacatecas  via  Fresnillo,  Sain,  Sombrerete,  Chalchihuites  and  Nom- 
bre  de  Dios  to  Durango,  187  miles;  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday.  Fare, 
$14.00. 

Frtfm  Leon  via  San  Francisco,  Jalpa,  San  Sebastian  and  Edificios  to  Aran- 
das;  TViesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday.     Fare,  $3.50. 

Fnftn  Toluca  to  Tenancingo;  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday.*"  Fare, 
fa.  06. 
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From  Ometusco  via  Santo  Tomas  to  Tulancingo,  32  miles;  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday.    Fare,  I3.00. 

From  tilexico  via  Tepepa,  Guarda  and  Huiczilac  to  Cuemavaca,  41^  miles ; 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday.     Fare,  $4.50. 

From  Leon  via  San  Francisco  and  Jalpa  to  Piedra  Gorda ;  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Saturday.     Fare,  I2.50. 

From  Morelia  via  Goleta,  Charo,  Indaparapeo  and  Zinapecuaro  to  Acam- 
baro,  44  miles;  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday.     Fare,  $5.59. 

From  Lagos  via  San  Juan  de  los  Lagos,  Pegueros,  Tepatitlan  and  Zapot- 
lanejo  to  Guadalajara,  140  miles;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday.  Fare, 
{14.00. 

From  Guanajuato  via  Pegueros  to  Guadalajara;  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday.     Fare,  f  13.00. 

From  Leon  to  Guadalajara ;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday.    Fare,  I2.50. 

From  Queretaro  via  Santa  Rosa,  Corralejo,  San  Miguel,  Dolores,  Trancas, 
La  Quemada,  San  Felipe,  Jaral  and  Valle  de  San  Francisco  to  San  Luis  Potosi, 
150  miles;  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday.     Fare,  1 17.00. 

From  San  Luis  Potosi  via  Peotillos,  Cerritos,  San  Bartolo,  Ciudad  del 
Maiz,  Los  Naranjos  and  Morelos  to  Lagarto,  and  Tantoyuquita  to  Tampico,  in 
river  steamer,  283  miles ;  Monday  and  Thursday.  Fare,  ^26.00,  with  meals  on 
steamer;  without  meals,  |2i.oo. 

From  Irapuato  via  Cuitzeo  an4  Penjamo  to  La  Piedad ;  Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Saturday.     Fare,  I5.00. 

From  San  Luis  Potosi  via  Matehuala  and  Saltillo  to  Monterey ;  daily. 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  VALUES 


OF  OUR 


Domestic  Exports  to  Mexico, 

FOR  THE  nSCAL  YEARS  1880,  1881  AND  1882. 


Year  ending 
ABTICIiES  80th  June, 

1880. 

Agricultural  Implements  of  all  kinds $30,266 

Beer^  Ale  and  Porter,  chiefly  in  bottles. . . .  88,901 

Billiard  Tables  and  Apparatus 3, 155 

Blacking 6,127 

Boilers  for  Steam  Engines,  when  separate 

from  the  Engines 5,205 

Books,   Pamphlets,   Maps  and  other  Pub- 
lications   12,655 

Boots  and  Shoes 53,466 

Brass,  and  Manufactures  of 5,302 

Brooms  and  Brushes 3,347 

Candles 61,138 

Garriages,  Carts,  and  parts  of 38,722 

Cartridges  and  Fusees 80,369 

Cojd 36,090 

Clocks,  and  parts  of 11,371 

Copper,  and  Manufactures  of 11,508 

Cordage,  Eope  and  Twine 7,997 

Cotton  Cloths  and  Prints 832,235 

Cutlery  and  Edge  Tools 102,048 

Drugs  and  Medicines 142,237 

Earthen,  Stone  and  China  Wares 11,135 

Fancy  Goods,  Notions,  &c 48,304 

Piles  and  Saws 1,332 

Fire  Arms 209,467 


Tear  ending 

aoth  June, 

1881. 

Tear  eiidiDs 

SOth  Jnim. 

IS82. 

$37,659 

$89,138 

112,651 

148,799 

4,413 

9,331 

6,909 

6,696 

37,862 

19,672 

20,444 

27,254 

48,207 

86,327 

19,193 

84,783 

3,381 

7,724 

43,034 

64,762 

70,307 

173,016 

96,230 

98,303 

16,431 

76,022 

21,460 

39,623 

7,101 

18,049 

12,972 

42,069 

1,018,649 

1,119,268 

143,582 

186,945 

209,963 

282,702 

10,778 

18,689 

67,894 

113,636 

6,986 

6,166 

224,301 

366,876 
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Year  eadinff 
ABTICLES.  80th  Jane. 

1880. 

Fire  Engines 1,042 

Gas  Fixtures 3,207 

Glass  and  Glassware  54,781 

Gunpowder - 49,627 

Hats,  Caps  and  Bonnets 13,656 

Hemp  Manufactures 8,538 

Household  Furniture 63,124 

India  Rubber  Goods 25,665 

Iron  Castings,  not  elsewliere  specified 8,117 

Iron,  and  Manufactures  of,  not  elsewhere 

specified 359,930 

Jewelry 10,745 

Lamps 14,068 

Leather,   and  Manufactures  of,   not  else- 
where specified 19,463 

Lead,  and  Manufactures  of 5,044 

Lumber,  Timber  and  Miscellaneous  Wooden 

Ware 211,408 

Machinery,  not  elsewhere  specified 327,783 

Marble  and  Stone  Manufactures 8,660 

Mathematical,    Philosophical  and   Optical 

Instruments 2,611 

Musical  Instruments,  Pianos,  Organs,  &c. .  22,997 

Nails  and  Spikes 18,834 

Oils,  Mineral,  chiefly  refined  for  illuminat- 
ing  157,273 

Oils,  other  than  Mineral 6,322 

Paints  and  Painters'  Colors 14,159 

Paintings  and  Engravings 3,727 

Paper  and  Stationery 61,402 

Perfumery  and  Toilet  Soaps 8,357 

Plated  Ware 9,299 

Printing  Presses  and  Materials 15,336 

Quicksilver 377,825 

Railroad  Bars  or  Rails,  of  Iron 1,200 

Railroad  Bars  or  Rails,  of  Steel 1,200 


Year  ending 

SOth  June, 

1881. 

Yonr  end 

SOtfa  Ja 

1882. 

3,840 

13,< 

1,917 

7,< 

87,313 

111,/ 

145,397 

226,: 

11,067 

13,^ 

13,958 

24,( 

86,266 

180,( 

28,168 

39,1 

17,405 

59,! 

843,096 

1,079, 

14,600 

36, 

18,240 

32, 

22,688 

31, 

4,729 

4, 

457,935 

1,246, 

722,617 

1,185, 

10,973 

12, 

7,421 

23, 

20,256 

36, 

49,449 

83, 

177,751 

256, 

11,161 

16, 

33,869 

56, 

10,491 

35, 

100,718 

176, 

7,422 

11, 

12,457 

14, 

25,097 

87, 

462,169 

316, 

11,597 

5, 

\,<Jfl!\ 

<yi 
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Year  aiduiB      X«ar  oidliw  T^  — Jt— 

ABTICLBB.                                  lOthJiM  KOii^  M^^T 

Railroad  Car  Wheels 344  30,200  23,llt 

Bailrosd  Care,  Passenger  or  Freight 26,743  231,668  679>4S1 

Railroad  Locomotive  Steam  Engines 18,925  176,748  647,1H. 

Saddlery  and  Harneee 6,670  23,270  3^497 

Scales  and  Balances 11,186  1^021  21,fiS4 

Sewing  Machines 136,623  179,666  S0S,d9S 

Soap,  Common 89,509  41,316  41,0U 

Spirits  and  Wine* 17,733  37,336  4^889 

Starch 12,602  16,213  14,388 

Steam  Engines,  Stationery 19,616  23,061  27,938 

Steel,  and  Mannfactnres  of. 23,861  .  70,766  104^9S7 

Stoves,  and  parts  of 2,593  3,676  9,569 

Tallow 20,406  23,897  43,768 

Tin,  and  Manufactures  of 12,467  17,100  20,448 

Tmnks,  Valises,  Umbrellas  and  San  Shades    8,592  12,172  19,088 

Varnish 6,734  11,994  12,477 

Watches 120  6,200 

Wearing  Apparel 12,383  18,236  18,719 

Wool,  Manafactnres  of 22,691  19,221  33,912 

Zinc,  Mannfactnres  of 350  468  1  987 

'  All  other  Manufactured  goods 23,346  32,401  61,217 

Total  Manufactured  Goods 84,083,784  ♦6,627,795  $10,630,468 

RawCotton 1,176,067  1,494,101  l,447,6tt 

Bread  Staffs,  Fruits  and  Provisions 488,766  754,613  989j706 

Live  Stock 151,912  163,652  182.488 

AU  other  munanufactured  goods 168,826  169,616  188,871 

Total  Domestic  Exports 86,069,345  89, 199,577  •I8,838,a00  \ 

Exports  of  Foreign  Goods 1,800,519  1,973,161  2,187,688  " 

TotalExportsfromtheU.S.  to  Mexico,    7,869,864  11,172,738  16,501,028 

Total  ImportefromMexicototheU.S.,  16,335,417  17,454,126  16,098,887  j 

Total  Trade 824,195,281  28,626,664  30,69^8M  t 
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